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THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES = McConathy Miessner Birge Bray 


Teachers and pupils are just beginning to appreciate the inexhaustible possibilities for using this series. In 
addition to the rich store of beautiful songs, opportunities are provided for many other activities which unify 
an integrated school program. Development of rhythmic response includes dramatization, toy orchestra and 
dancing. Appreciation is associated not only with singing but also with listening, instrumental work, and 
picture study. Creative interests develop program building, interpretation, and original songs and poems. 
The Music Hour provides amply for them all. Each year the choice of materials may be varied to suit emerging 
needs while the fundamental! consideration of skills and attitudes will be achieved by following recom- 


mended classroom procedures. Books for the teacher give type lessons for each phase of the program 


and suggest monthly outlines as a point of departure for the experienced teacher and orientation for the 


inexperienced teacher. Confirmation of this educational program lies in its introduction in 17 states and 
Hawaii, where The Music Hour is adopted basally as a whole or in part, and also in more than 14,000 


school systems 


Five-Book Series Music Hour in the Kindergarten and 


For graded school systems First Grade Elementary Teacher's Book 


Two-Book Course To accompany the First and Second Books 


For two- to four-room schools Intermediate Teacher's Book 
One-Book Course To accompany the Third and Fourth Books 


For one- dt ded schools ' . : 
ee ee Teacher's Guide for the Fifth Book 


cw 
Music Hich 4B Music in Rural Education 
oe Cees oe eee Teacher's book for One- and Two-Book 


For early junior high school years Courses 


Music of Many Lands and Peoples What the Teacher Should Know 
For later junior high school years Introductory pamphlet for the inexperi- 
McConathy - Beattie - Morgan enced teacher 


May we send you our new festival, A Musical Panorama of America—a festival of 
American folk music utilizing songs from The Music Hour Series. 
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YorREK 
BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 





THE following article which appeared in York’s Sales Staff 


is of such vital importance that we are devoting this 
entire page to present it to the Music Educators of America. 


In the interest of better equipment and better bands, read it 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE is a voluntary non- 
profit organization representing all phases of music education in the schools, 
colleges, universities and teacher-training institutions. Membership is open to 
any person actively interested in music education. — 
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McKinney ... DISCOVERING MUSIC 


A Study in Appreciation 
Witx its cultural background and sound critical standards, 


this fascinating book provides the student with inspiring training in the 
technic of listening intelligently to music. Gradually by teaching him 
to recognize the essential values, it leads him to understand and to enjoy 
the highest forms of music. Tone, rhythm, timbre, melody, harmony, 
and form are explained and also illustrated by reproductions of thematic 
material from the works of various composers. Integrated here with 
music are the other arts—painting, sculpture, literature, and architecture— 
in order to show how they were all affected by the influences of the 
times and how they left their impress upon each other. 


White... MELODIC DICTATION 


E\XPERTLY designed to supplement courses in music 
theory by providing a series of exercises in melodic dictation. The ele- 
ments of melody—tonal groups, rhythmic patterns—are presented in a 
natural order from the simple to the complex. Each pattern is presented 
first through the sense of feeling to emphasize what is heard. 

With this development of ear consciousness, the student is taught 
to associate and to recall these perceptions and then to write the melody. 
The examples are drawn from classic music literature. 


White... HARMONIC DICTATION 


Tus book may supplement, or serve as a corollary to 
courses in harmony. It is designed to develop aural recognition of chord 
progressions by dictation as a device for testing ability to hear. Since 
the purpose is to build up a conscious aural experience, theoretic explana- 
tions have been intentionally omitted. 

The material is carefully graded on a foundstion laid in the hearing 
of the Tonic and Dominant harmonics in major and minor. Examples 
are provided of every chord employed in classical music literature. This 
text emphasizes a constant correlation with outside music activities so 
that ear training is not a classroom activity only but has full significance 
in every musical experience. 


.. MUSIC TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


A PRACTICAL discussion of the problems which the 
music supervisor encounters in music teaching in the elementary grades. 
The treatment proceeds in logical order from the general fundamental 
principles of education to the special music training necessary for the 
teacher and supervisor of school music. The work of each grade is taken 
up separately, and a detailed treatment is given of such special topics 
as ear training, instrumental teaching, music achievement tests, and music 
appreciation. 
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NOW- 
AT A PRICE 


SCHOOLS CAN AFFORD 
-THE FEDERAL RECORDER 








® The new sim- 
plified Federal .. 
records anything Re 
spoken, sung, or 
played into the 
microphone. 
Records may be 
played back im- 
mediately with- 
out lifting from 
the turntable. 












® Portable model PR-12 combines four 
distinct unite in one— perfect recorder, 
electric phonograph, licensed radio, and 
public address system. 


No Rehearsal Room Complete without 
this Modern Music Teacher! 


Most effective and progressive method of teaching school music today is by 
self-correction, made possible with the use of the recorder. Now Federal 
brings this important equipment comfortably within the budget limita- 
tions of your school. With a Federal in your rehearsal room, your band, 
orchestra, ensembles, soloists, all may hear their own performances as 
concert audiences or contest judges will hear them. Individual faults in 
pitch, tempo, volume, and expression may thus be corrected, in advance. 
No technical knowledge required. Anyone can operate a Federal. Operates 
anywhere. Simplified control desk makes it as easy as running a phono- 
graph or tuning a radio. Made in both portable and console models, with 
recorder, electric phonograph, radio, and public address features. 
Portable model P-12 with 12-inch turntable, Wright-De Costa dynamic 
speaker, $25 crystal microphone, is a sensational success in school work 
and is being adopted by hundreds of schools of all classes throughout 
the country. Priced at only $179 complete. 

Almost every subject in moderncurricula, where the speaking voice isheard, 
is also taught more effectively with the use of this modern Federal Recorder. 
School addresses, educational radio programs, concerts, recitals, all become 
permanent records. Sound and music are given to school movies. Thus the 
low cost of the Federal Recorder is spread over the entire teaching system. 


Write for fully descriptive and illustrated catalog of Federal Recorders; 
tells the whole story of this enormous advancement in simplified recording; 
explains how you can adopt this modern method of music instruction; 
shows benefits to be derived. Send for copy of this informative book now. 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 1722 630 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Copyright MCMXXXVII by- Victor Pub.Ce, 


“SS te — Printed in U.S.A. Caerenttans Copgrigns Ssteres, Pristed le U.S.A. 
* Scales, Arpeggios and Chords This feature thereby enables the player of any instrument to 


st Bb N ° . . 
waa ones be called upon for a solo, during a concert. Or, if the entire en- 


semble plays the upper staff, they will play the melody in uni- 
son, while if all play the lower staff, they will just be playing 
their own part in a regular band arranged number. A total of 
THIRTY-SEVEN familiar songs are given in these nine pages. 

Page 6 contains a beautiful TRIO and a QUARTET, and Page 
14 a DUET—‘Barcarolle—Tales of Hoffman,’’ all of which may 
be played by ANY two, three or four instruments—with or 
without full band accompaniment. The accompaniment line is 
. ee ee, carried in an extra staff, below. 

Pp oe SET SB eas ii et ts it Tee Besides all of the above excellent features, there are also four 
mst — rg correc tethrter ees preety pages of regular single staff concert material—a CONCERT 
Se SSS - «6MARCH, a beautiful OVERTURE, a full page of BEAUTIFUL 

CHORALS, and one group SELECTION. 

THE LAST PAGE, as shown to the left, contains a series of 
SCALES and ARPEGGIOS, in unison and also some beautiful 
MODULATED CHORDS. The chords are all numbered and the 
explanation for each chord so numbered, together with the full 
chord, is given on the inside back cover of each folio. 

















Excellent Concert, Group, or Solo Material 
Published in full concert size folio—39 parts 


Each instrument part—50c Piano Accompaniment $1.00 





Parts gladly sent for examination, subject to return. 


Ask your dealer, our distributor for your 
territory, or write us for full information. 
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IN 25 YEARS 

| HAVE NOT 
FOUND A HORN 
THAT PLAYS AS 

WELL AS THE 
BUESCHER "400" 


\ 


avs 


LEO W. 
HEIMANN 


‘+m N 25 years | have not found a 
a horn that plays as well as the 
BUESCHER ‘'400',"" says Leo W. 
Heimann, one of Omaha's leading 
cornetists. ‘High notes do not go 
sharp The valves are marvelous 
and the horn blows with 
extreme ease. The instrument 
grows on you like an old friend.” 
Have you or your band members 
tried the new BUESCHER ‘'400" 
cornet, trumpet or trombone? You 
have a real treat in store! See 


your dealer. 


FREE! patty 
MEMO BOOK 


The new January to 
April Daily Memo 
Book with illustra- 
tions of Correct Play 
ing Positions is now 
ready. Send postal 
for your copy. 


ee TAO Ta 
BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Dept. 101 © §=6Elkhart, Indiana 








to properly ac- 
r credited instru- 
mental directors, 


supervisors, and teachers. 
©) Lead Violin © Lead Cornet 
books (regular editions) to our Band and Orchestra 
Collections, including 
MELODY— FIRST BAND BOOK 
A Unisonal Instructor for all Band Instruments 
an 
CHOICE MELODIES from 
the MASTER COMPOSERS 
A Collection for Elementary School Orchestras 
Check in square provided, clip, and mail to us 


with your name, name of school or organization, 
and your musical status. 


Walter Jacobs, Inc. "Mass" 


MASS. 
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Notes from the Field 





Music at the Administration Conven- 
tion. Music will have an important 
part in the program arranged for the 
Sixty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, to be held in Cleveland, 
February 25 to March 2, 1939. Follow- 
ing is a condensed outline of the musical 
offerings scheduled for the week by 
Chairman Russell V. Morgan, Directing 
Supervisor of Music of the Cleveland 
Public Schools: 


February 26, 3:00 p.m. (Vesper Service) : 
Vincent H. Percy, Organist; Singers Club 
of Cleveland, Coris Goldovsky, Conductor ; 
Cleveland Schools Faculty Quartet. 

February 26, 7:45 p.m. Cleveland All 
High School Orchestra, J. Leon Ruddick, 
conducting. 

February 27, 7:45 p.m. Cleveland High 
School Festival Chorus, Russell V. Mor- 
gan, conducting. 

February 28, 8:45 a.m. Festival Chorus 
from Cleveland Elementary Schools, 2,500 
singers, Mr. Morgan, conducting. 

March 1, 8:45 a.m. Festival Chorus from 
Cleveland Junior High Schools, 2,500 
singers, Mr. Morgan, conducting. 

March 1, 7:45 p.m. Cleveland High 
School Festival Band, 400 players, J. Leon 
Ruddick and Harry F. Clarke, conducting. 

March 2, 8:45 a.m. Detroit Schoolmen’s 
Club Chorus, Howard Love, conductor. 

Organ preludes beginning fifteen min- 
utes prior to the opening of the Gen- 
eral Sessions will be played by Vincent 
H. Percy. Russell L. Gee, of Glenville 
High School, will provide the organ 
prelude for the February 27 evening ses- 
sion. All sessions will be held in the 
Cleveland Municipal Auditorium. 


Royal D. Hughes, dean of the School 
of Music at Ohio State University, Col- 
umbus, passed away suddenly last fall 
to the sorrow of his many friends and 
associates. Dr. Hughes had only re- 
cently been elected head of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Executives. 
His death will be felt as a great loss 
to those who knew him and worked with 
him. 


American Bandmasters’ Association. Ac- 
cording to announcements received from 
the office of Karl L. King, President, 
the American Bandmasters’ Association 
will hold its Annual Convention in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, from February 26 to March 
1, with headquarters at the Wahkonsa 
Hotel. A feature of the opening meet- 
ing on Sunday, February 26, will be a 
special broadcast directed by Frank 
Simon, past president of the A. B. A. 
The formal banquet of the convention 
will be held Tuesday evening, February 
28. 


Mills Music, Inc., announces a depart- 
ment of school and college music pub- 
lications. The announcement is made 
in connection with the purchase of the 
Harry J. Lincoln Music Company, Van- 
dersloot Music Publishing Company, and 
the United States Music Publishing 
Company. The plan of Mills Music is 
to consolidate the catalogs of these 
three companies into a standard cata- 
log for schools, colleges and general 
teaching purposes. 


Tom King Burges is the new head 
of the music department at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. Mr. Burges 
replaces E. J. Schultz, who is now at 
the University College of Fine Arts, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


The Goldman Band, under the direc- 
tion of Edwin Franko Goldman, is to 
play at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, at San Francisco, for a 
period of fifteen weeks, according to an 
announcement made recently. The en- 
tire Goldman band of sixty pieces will 
make the trip to California and will 
give two concerts daily during the period 
beginning March 19 and ending July 2. 
The official march for the Exposition 
which Dr. Goldman was commissioned 
to write, is entitled “Golden Gate’, with 
lyric by Richard Franko Goldman, asso- 
ciate conductor of the band and son of 
the director. The Goldman Band, which 
has given summer concerts in New York 
for twenty-one consecutive seasons, is 
well known to millions of people who 
have either attended these concerts or 
listened to their broadcasts over the 
radio. 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Grace Van Dyke More, na- 
tional chairman of the Committee on 
Music of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, has supervised the 
publication of two interesting bulletins: 
(1) “Music for Home, School, and Com- 
munity through the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation”; (2) “Understanding Life”, 
two courses of study for adults pre- 
pared for the use of parent-teacher as- 
sociations. Copies of these may be ob- 
tained by writing to the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Music and American Youth 
Broadcasts are provoking many appre- 
ciatory comments from music educators 
both in and out of the Conference. 
Journal readers will be interested in 
the following letter received recently 
from Canada: 

“IT have listened with a good deal of 
admiration and pleasure to a number 
of the Sunday morning programmes 
from school children in different cities, 
and would like to take this opportunity 
of expressing my appreciation of them 
and the type of education they repre- 
sent. 

“T am a school teacher from Africa, 
on exchange for one year in Winnipeg, 
Canada, and am particularly interested 
in junior high schools, as this type of 
school has only recently been introduced 
into South Africa. I am making a spe- 
cial study of this type of school, and 
would esteem it a privilege if you could 
provide me with any information re- 
garding the teaching of music in junior 
high schools. Could you possibly put 
me in touch with one or two junior 
high schools from whom I could ob- 
tain an outline of their music teaching 
programme?” 

The Journal office will be glad to 
forward suggestions from Conference 
members. 


New Hampshire. The New Hamp- 
shire Music Festival Association at a 
recent meeting elected the following 
officers: President—Ernest Bilbruch, 
Portsmouth; Vice-President—Mrs. Anna 
Adams, Briston; Secretary—Miss Vanda 
S. Steele, Charlestown; Treasurer— 
Victor Wrenn, Lebanon; Board of Di- 
rectors—Mrs. Marguerite A. Johnson, 
Exeter; Stanley Norwood, Claremont; 
Miss Mildred Stanley, Hanover. 

Cc. Scripps Beebee, Centralia, Illinois, 
has been appointed vocal chairman for 
Region Three to replace Gertrude DeBats 
who asked to be relieved of her duties. 
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Seventh Annual Clinic and Conference 
of Kansas Supervisors and Teachers of 
Music was held at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, on December 2-4, 
under the direction of Orville J. Borch- 
ers, head of the music department at 
K.S.T.C. A Kansas Honor Band, under 
the direction of William D. Revelli, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and a Kansas Honor 
Chorus, under the direction of Hywell 
Cc. Rowland, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
with one hundred high school organiza- 
tions from over the state contributing 
to the two groups, presented a concert 
on December 4 after three days’ re- 
hearsal. 

Approximately one hundred clinic mate- 
rials for band, orchestra, chorus and glee 
clubs, selected by a committee of thirty 
leading Kansas supervisors, were per- 
formed by the college groups. Con- 
ferences on instrumental and vocal solos 
were under the direction of members 
of the Teachers College music staff. 
Carl E. Seashore, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, who was 
the featured speaker of the conference, 
spoke on “Practical Psychology in Pub- 
lic School Music”. His speech was fol- 
lowed by demonstrations of such mech- 
anical aids in music teaching as the 
stroboscope, recording equipment, and 
sound film. Mr. Seashore also gave an 
address at the supervisors’ banquet in 
the evening on “Believe It or Not—A 
Music Teacher’s Obligation”. 

A concert by the Welsh Imperial 
Singers and a theater party, provided 
entertainment on succeeding nights for 
the honor groups. 


Region Six competition-festival plans 
have been announced as follows: Band 
and Orchestra — Abilene, Texas, April 
27-29, with R. T. Bynum, Abilene, as 
local chairman; Vocal—San Antonio, 
Texas, April 14-15, with Paul M. Riley, 
Kingsville, in charge. The vocal com- 
petition-festival is being held this year 
in connection with the Southwestern 
Music Educators Conference. 

The tentative program outline for the 
band and orchestra competition-festival 
is as follows: Thursday, April 27 
(morning)—Solo and ensemble events; 
(afternoon)—Band, Class C; (evening) 
—Orchestra, Classes A, B and C. - Fri- 
day, April 28 (morning)—Solo and en- 
semble events; (afternoon)—Band, Class 
B; (evening) — Marching band contest, 
Classes B and C. Saturday, April 29 
(morning)—Band, Class E; (afternoon) 
—Band, Class A; (evening)—Marching 
band contest, Classes A and E. Soloists 
unable to play on scheduled days will 
be heard all day Saturday. 

D. W. Crain, of Abilene, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of Region Six, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Sam Ezell, Taft.— Charles S. Esk- 
ridge, Chairman. 


Arkansas Annual All-State High 
School Choral Festival will be held at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, March 24-25. 
All schools in the state are invited to 
take part in this non-competitive event, 
the climax of which will be a concert 
on March 25 when the combined chorus 
of all participants will sing under the 
direction of an out-of-state guest con- 
ductor. A guest artist will also appear 
on the program. Committee on ar- 
rangements: John L. Adams (chair- 
man), Little Rock; Mrs. Ruth Klepper 
Settle, Little Rock; Mrs. Lois Brown 
Dorsett, Searcy. Address inquiries to 
John L. Adams, Little Rock Senior 
High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Nebraska district four music contests 
will be held in Kearney on April 21 and 
22. Arthur G. Harrell has been named 
contest chairman; judges secured to 
date: John C. Kendel, Denver, Colorado, 
and Leo Kucinsky, Sioux City, Iowa.— 
M. H. Shoemaker, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Schmitt’s 

















Suggest for Your Second Semester 


MUSIC WORKBOOKS 


My Music Book, House........ eer binde ends ae 
An Exercise Book in Musical Thewe. Carr. . - = 
An Exercise Book in Creative Music, 

Parts I and II, Carr—each.............. coneke ae 


Other Successful Schmitt Publications 


Getting Results With School Bands, Prescott-Chidester......... 3.50 
Introduction to Musical Knowledge, Jones-Barnard............ 1.50 
Prescott Technic System Outlines—Part I, Outlines, including 
I Te, MS oi. h9 6 ctw kereewsntdccshdusaven -50 
Exercises for Ensemble Drill, Fussell......................... -75 
I, oss cating amines wpa nee AC eee 75 


We Invite You to See Our Exhibits 


at the North Central Music Educators Conference, Detroit, Michigan, March 
19-24, and the Southwestern Music Educators Conference, San Antonio, 
Texas, April 12-15. 


Ask your Local Dealer about the Publications listed above, or write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















THREE 
INDISPENSABLE 


with Pipes and Drums 
and not a sixteenth note 
by Harold M. Johnson 


Delightful program material for the 
elementary band. 
Supplements the beginners method. 


Price, Each Part 30c 
Piano-Conductor 75c 


THE RECREATION BAND BOOK 


by Guy E. Holmes 
A useful and popular collection of 
marches and selections. Not difficult. 
Price, Each Part 30c 
Piano-Conductor 75c 


THE AEOLIAN BAND CLASSICS 


arranged by Guy E. Holmes 
Fifteen practical transcriptions of popular 
works of the masters. 
Price, Each Part 40c 
Piano-Conductor $1.00 


Send for the complete FitzSimons in- 
strumental list and approval copies. 





Your dealer, or 


H. T. FITZSIMONS Co. 
23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl.. 
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The ‘‘Modern Glockenspiel’’ 


(FULLY PATENTED) 


The “‘Perfect”’ Instrument 
FOR 


MARCHING or CONCERT 
Carried Horizontally 


—in natural playing position, 
allowing free use of both hands, 
for 2 or 4 hammers. 


DEAGAN BELLS 


DEMOUNTABLE FOR CONCERT 
(Special Stand Available) 


“Modern Glockenspiel’—with music 
lyre, 1 pair steel hammers, 1 pair fine 
wood mallets, and 1 heavy leather 
tipped, steel mallet for sustained 


SNE - nvcucecccensececceseencesnsees $95.00 
Patented adjustable leather 
PEED Sédedesendeedscesoeseersencd $15.00 


Waterproof zipper case, equipped with 
uniform hanger and pocket for music 
and accessories (Folds when 


GD ca dcccasocccesiwsscseseccoesd $15.00 
Pair white plumes (May be 

ee OE Qe esac cncceccucccaiond $5.00 
When purchased as a unit, the 
COMPLETE OUTFIT.........00- $120.00 


Posed by Virginia Page Nutt. 
‘or ww 


Our Own 
Zephyr 
Batons 


By a Master Craftsman 





Shafts—tough, white maple, beautifully 
lacquered; two style grips—of finest 
cork, long oval or pear-shaped ball; 
two weights—light and heavy; three 


lengths — 20 in., 22 in. and 24 in. 

SD WROOMD co cccccccccccecccescouse 75¢ 
TO BRD. cicticivcsecets Discount 10% 
Three or more batons..... Discount 20% 


Specify length, grip and weight when 
ordering. 


FREE—One “Zephyr” baton with any 
order totaling $1.50 for batons of any 
make. 


(ONLY until February 28th) 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
228 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I enclose $1.75 and understand the book will be sent postpaid immediately. 
0) I am a Conference member. 


OI wish to become a member and include $3.00 for 1939 membership dues and Journal 
subscription. 


Mail to M.E.N.C., Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Send a Copy of 1938 Yearbook : 


@. A. Stanton has recently retired as 
supervisor of music in the Protestant 
Schools of Montreal. Educated in Eng- 
land, and holding high qualifications 
from the Royal College and the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, he has made 
music education his life work, as 
teacher, lecturer, conductor, writer, and 
in other lines of activity. He has been 
connected with McGill University Con- 
servatorium for the past twenty-five 
years, and in 1933 was awarded the Or- 
der of Scholastic Merit by the Quebec 
Department of Education in recognition 
of his valuable service. 


The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, with headquarters at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., has a Music Committee of music 
educators as follows: Chairman, Alton 
O’Steen, Page Hall, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio; Samuel T. Burns, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Marion Flagg, New 
York City; Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, 
Del.; Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Beatrice Perham Krone, Wil- 
mette, Ill.; Lenel Shuck, Fresno, Calif.; 
Cloea C. Thomas, Columbus, Ohio. The 
members of the committee are anxious 
to bring to the Association the best in 
music practices and materials. Sugges- 
tions will be welcome and should be 
sent to the chairman of the committee. 


Region Nine Festival Bulletin. Gen- 
eral information concerning the Na- 
tional School Music Competition-Fes- 
tival in Region Nine, to be held May 
11-13 in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
has recently been published in bulletin 
form. The bulletin includes not only 
the names of the guest conductors, 
judges, and various officers in charge, 
but also rules, regulations, entry dead- 
lines, and other miscellaneous informa- 
tion. Highlights of the event will be 
a gala festival program to consist of a 
massed chorus and orchestra chosen 
from the entire region, and a marching 
band contest and grand parade, for 
which elaborate plans are being made. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
by writing to the secretary-treasurer of 
Region Nine, Arthur G. Harrell, Kear- 
ney Public Schools, Kearney, Nebraska. 


Music News, which is issued each 
month as the official publication of the 
Georgia Music Education Association, 
contains some interesting news in the 
December issue concerning the activ- 
ities of music educators in Georgia. 
Last fall, Ann Carstens and Max S. 
Noah, both of Milledgeville, Georgia, 
visited all of the music department 
meetings of the district conventions of 
the Georgia Education Association. 
Plans are well along for the spring fes- 
tivals which will be held in all ten dis- 
tricts for both high schools and ele- 
mentary schools. Dates for the various 
festivals, including state and district, 
may be secured by writing the office of 
the editor of Music News, Max S. Noah, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 


National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, sponsor of National Music 
Week, announces the receipt of renewed 
support through which it may continue 
its informational. and codéperative serv- 
ice. This announcement is made by 
C. M. Tremaine, director of the National 
Bureau, who acts also as secretary of 
the National Music Week Committee. 
The address of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music is 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 





Copies of the 1936 Yearbook 
WANTED of the M.E.N.C. Address 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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Studies. 


Scales in Thirds through two 








....Oboe—C Saxophone ..Bassoon 


PRICE—40c PER BOOK 














.... Violin 

.... Viola 

...-Cornet 

...-Cello 

.... String Bass 
. .Oboe 
..Bassoon 


PIANO PART--$1.00 





























..+ Db Piccolo +++ Salo and Ist Bb -++ 2nd, Trombone, B. é. SCALE PLAYINGSFLUENCY 
sivaal ute ornets ...-lst Trom a 2. C 
..C Piccolo ....Bb Sop. Saxophone ..2nd Trombone, T. C. PO thse -» — 
paced Saxophone ....2nd Bb Cornet ....Baritone, T. C. cosine an aeomnteanins 
.... Alto Clarinet ....lst Eb Alto ....Bb Tenor Saxophone Method of Procedure Mints ond Suqgestons. Maior Tevrechords. Malet and Miner Hali-note 
....Eb Clarinet ....2nd Eb Alto ....-Bass Saxophone SESE Ras eae SAS ae te 
....Solo and Ist Bb ..lst Horn in F ....Bass Clarinet pea memeneiy 
Clarinets ....2nd Horn in F ....Bb Bass 

....2nd Bb Clarinet ...lst Trombone, B. C. ....Basses 

..3rd Bb Clarinet ....Baritone, B. C. ....Drums 


(Bells and Xylophones Play Oboe—C Saxophone) 


THE NEW WAY METHOD 


For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training. After a class has been started with members 
of varying degrees of advancement others can enter and play right along with the class 
according to ability. No other system on the market like it. A young student playing 
with more advanced students, feels at once that he is one of the orchestra. There never 
was, and never will be a system that instills so much enthusiasm in a beginner. 


Bond and Orchestra Backs 


FOR BEGINNERS AND JUNIORS 


by composers widely known for their school material 


Carl Webber’s Modern Approach 
TO SCALE PLAYING AND FLUENCY 


(For Wind Instruments) 


Method of Procedure, Hints and Suggestions, Major and Minor Tetrachords, 
Major and Minor Half-note Scales, Major and Minor Preparatory Exercises 
and Scales in Three Rhythms, Articulations, Exercises in Thirds through 
various Keys and Rhythmic Patterns, 


Rhythms, Chords and Scale figures through a circle of Seconds, Chord ODERN AP P, ROQ«q Cc 


INSTRUMENTATION 


PGLO AMD IST By CORNETS (Mb SOP SAX) COWDUCTOR 





Players of Lesser Proficiency and Beginners play accompaniment 
The (Oy reberitunag acc: , 1 Payers of 
Lesser proftcorm y 0e play with the 


CARL WEBBER'S 


ys 














By W. A. STORER 


INSTRUMENTATION 
...-Flute and Piccolo in C ..Eb Alto 
....Flute and Piccolo in Db ..French Horn in F 
..Clarinet .... Trombone 
C Saxophone ....-Baritone 
....Bb Saxophone ..-Tuba in Eb and BBb 
..Eb Saxophone ....Drums 


..Piano 








OTHER PARTS—65c Each 


Well-Known Band and Orchestra Books for Study and Recreation 


FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 
For all band and orchestra instruments. The book all teachers 
turn to when they start a new band . . . AN ELEMENTARY 
METHOD for all band and orchestra instruments, arranged to 
develop beginners quickly. 

Piano acc. $1.00; other parts, each 75c¢ 

* 
GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRA TRAINING 
(with band parts) 

An elementary method for class instruction and ensemble playing 
or individual study. This method is so comprehensive that any 
music teacher can teach intelligently any musical instrument or 
train a young orchestra, although he may not have taught a 
band or orchestra before. 


Piano $1.00; other parts, each 75¢ 


ACADEMY BAND BOOK 
By J. J. Richards 
Band and Orch. parts, each 30c; 
piano acc. 75¢ 


ADVANCED LESSONS 


to Foundation to Band Playing 
By Fred O. Griffen 
Piano acc. $1.00; other parts, each 75¢ 
Sample 1st violin and cornet parts of these 
will be sent upon request 
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JENKINS Mosic COMPANY 


& : 
N45 C ° . 


MADE INUSA 





JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
(with band parts) 
By W. D. McCaughey 
A collection of 15 easy original compositions progressively ar- 
ranged, selected —— for the beauty and attractiveness to 
young musicians. Can be played | more than 100 different com- 
binations when one or more lead parts are used with piano. 
Either piano or Ist violin may be used as a conductor’s part. 
Piano acc., 75c; other parts, each 40c 


INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS 

(Band book with orchestra parts) 
Music that develops in young students appreciation for good 
music. Contains melodies of the famous compositions of the 
great masters. Effective when played by early beginners and 
young concert performers. 
Band parts, each 35c; orchestra parts, each 50c; piano acc., 75¢ 


EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 
(with orchestra parts) 
By W. D. McCaughey 
Band parts, each 30c; score and piano, $1.00; 
orchestra parts, each 50c 


JENKINS BEGINNERS BAND BOOK 
AND INSTRUCTOR 
A band book that stimulates interest and 
enthusiasm in the beginner. Contains the 
rudiments of music, the scales (Sageres), 
bass and treble clef, instructions for tuning 
a band, the national melodies. 12 easy 
original pieces which can be played effec- 
tively by a small number of instruments. 
All band parts, each 30c 
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GOOFY GUS...HAS A CHANGE OF HEART / 


= — bays “pe 












SAY, WAS THAT GOOFY 
6US ON HIS WAY TO 
ORCHESTRA PRACTICE? 

































HIS FOLKS BOUGHT HIM A NEW P-A 
INSTRUMENT, AND EVEN GOOFY GUS 
GETS A KICK OUT OF PLAYING A SWELL 
SOUNDING, EASY PLAYING 
INSTRUMENT LIKE THAT! 






WHY, HE USUALLY MOPES BY HERE 
LOOKING LIKE HIS LAST FRIEND 
HAD DIED, AND MUTTERING TO 
HIMSELF ABOUT HOW HE HATED 
BAND PRACTICE! 

















TLL TELL YOU 
WHAT CHANGED 
GOOFY »=~»> 





or. 


























Here’s a suggestion for a swell 


New Year If you're new in’ the school band this winter, 

struggling, not too successfully, with an instru- 
ment of questionable merit, then switch right now to a Pan-American and give 
everyone in the neighborhood,—most of all yourself,—reason for a happier 
new year. For the beautiful tone quality, pitch accuracy and easy playing 
qualities of a P-A will so improve your practice hour that every ear will share 
your satisfaction. You'll progress twice as fast with a new P-A. And with all 
their excellence, they're still moderately priced. 


Equal to Many Selling at Top Prices 


In fine tone quality, P-A's are of the highest artistic standard, equal to or excel- 
ling many selling at top prices. “Slik-Valves” on P-A cornets and trumpets will 
not corrode, stick, discolor; “Slik-Slides” on P-A trombones will not pit nor cor- 
rode. Fast, smooth action; smart styling, beautiful finishes, handsome cases. No 
other instrument offers so much, at so little cost. See your local music dealer or 
write for the new P-A circular that fully illustrates and describes the very instru- 
ment you should have. Write today, sure. 


SEND FOR A post card request will bring a valuable, informative 
folder catalog of Pan-American band instruments. 


. , DONT 
FREE BOOK Send for it. A better understanding of the importance LET THE 
of a good instrument to your musical career may spare you much fruitless PRICE TR 
work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send now for this free aid. saan 








Pan-American 


113 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana - 
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Twenty-Seventh Annual All-Kansas 
Music Festival will be held April 26-28 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas, as announced in the 
November issue of the K.S.T.C. “Bul- 
letin of Information” (Music Clinic and 
Festival Number). This bulletin gives 
the list of festival selections for band, 
orchestra and vocal groups, together 
with rules, regulations, and general in- 
formation concerning the festival. Guest 
conductors and adjudicators who have 
already been engaged are: Harold Bach- 
man, George Dasch, Noble Cain, Walter 
Aschenbrenner, all of Chicago; Glenn 
Cliffe Bainum, Evanston; Mrs. Carol M. 
Pitts, Omaha. 

There will be a massed Festival Band, 
a massed Festival Chorus, and a massed 
Festival String Orchestra, which will be 
presented in a concert on the last 
night. Rehearsals for massed groups 
of Class C and Class D will be held 
April 27, and for Class A, B, C and D 
groups on April 28. An elaborate event 
for marching bands will precede the 
festival events on April 27 and 28. A 
full performance of an opera by the 
college department of music will be 
featured, as well as a performance by 
Nathan Milstein, world-famous violin 
virtuoso. Other features will be an- 
nounced later. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained by writing to Cath- 
arine E. Strouse, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Oklahoma. For over a year a com- 
mittee of vocal teachers has been at 
work in Oklahoma on the proposed or- 
ganization of the Oklahoma Vocal 
Music Educators Association. 

There is already in existence in Okla- 
homa the Oklahoma Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association. The ultimate ob- 
jective of both of these groups is the 
organization of an Oklahoma Music 
Educators Association. As a step in 
the direction of the organization of the 
Vocal Music Educators’ Association, 
there have been prepared a proposed 
Constitution and By-laws which have 
been ratified by eight of the districts 
of the Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion. On February 10 a meeting will be 
held for the purpose of electing officers 
of the Oklahoma Music Educators As- 
sociation.—Mabelle Kirkpatrick, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


The North Carolina Bulletin on ‘Music 
Festivals” (October, 1938), published by 
the Division of Instructional Service of 
the State Department of Education, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, and prepared 
under the direction of Grace Van Dyke 
More and Hattie S. Parrott, contains 
some interesting information and sug- 
gestions for planning and conducting 
music festivals. Copies are available by 
writimg directly to the State Depart- 
ment at Raleigh. 


William H. Boyer, for forty-seven 
years identified with choral conducting 
in Portland, Oregon, passed away De- 
cember 8, in his seventy-eighth year. 
Besides various church choirs, he had 
been conductor of the Apollo Club and 
the MacDowell Club, and before his re- 
tirement in 1937 had been supervisor 
of music in the public schools for 
twenty-four years. Several of his edu- 
cational works were used in _ the 
schools. 


HO OHHHHHHHHHHHHHOH 


‘Hollywood Extra 


CADMAN and BROWN 
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THE SOUND SYSTEM YOU'VE 
ALWAYS WANTED-AT 


A BIG SAVING! 











—— 


NEW RCA VICTOR SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


—for 20 to 120 room schools—yours 
at lower cost than ever before! 


With this new De Luxe RCA Victor School Sound 
System you merely flick a switch and your pupils— 
in any or all classrooms—are hearing an educational 
radio program. Or you simply slide back the desk 
top, turn on the RCA Automatic Victrola concealed 
beneath, and the students are studying music, drama 
or speech with the aid of Victor Records. 

Not only does this equipment permit you to trans- 
mit whatever educational material you wish, but it 
also is ideal for announcements, instructions, class 
and drill signaling, or for countless other similar 
purposes. For further details, just fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


Listen to the "Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T., on the NBC Blue Network. 


You are cordially invited to attend our exhibit 
at the NEA Convention, Cleveland, February 
25th to March 2nd, Booths D-23 to D-31. 


KOA Vu 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 









Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


Only this RCA Victor School Sound System 
offers you so many valuable features 
Engineered and styled in the modern, functional manner 


Designed for schools from 20 to 120 classrooms—with 
individual communication facilities. Has two RCA 
Victor High Fidelity, 12-tube Electric Tuning Radios 
and built-in RCA Automatic Victrola which plays 10” 
and 12” records. Separate circuits for communicating 
with any room without interfering with distribution 
of programs to other rooms on same channel. Includes 
high grade Electric Clock and visual volume control 
indicator. Provision to plug in for instantaneous 
recording. 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes 
in their sound equipment. 


Educati 
Cc —_ Depar 


t 
7 anufac ment, 


mee a Co., Inc. C 
Wotations | Me detailed info 


. ‘ : rmat : 
°719. for ontoF School Sound at Price 
Ooms, Ys 
Name stem, 
School 3 Sis — 
Address "ners — 
: eta Z 


Do you desire , 
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For Brass or Reed Instruments 
or Mixed Wind Ensembles!!! 


The 
A Cappella Wind Choir 


Series 


TRANSCRIBED AND EDITED BY 
IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed. D. 


di Lasso ...............Matona, Lovely Maiden 


Tenaglia nb¥:0:046-060 000050000 


PRICES: SCORE—NO. 1, 50 CENTS NO, 2, 35 CENTS 
PARTS EACH, 10 CENTS 


These numbers may be used by brass or reed instrument ensembles 
or any combination of both, including the full band. 


We offer you scores ON APPROVAL 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





State and National Competition- Festivals — 1939 


Official Bulletin of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations. Rules, music lists 
for band, orchestra, choruses, instrumental and vocal solos and ensembles. Price 25c. Order 
from headquarters office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, IIl. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A Book of Counsel and Entertainment for all Lovers of String Music 


THE WELL-TEMPERED 
STRING QUARTET 


By BRUNO AULICH and ERNST HEIMERAN 
Translated by D. Millar Craig 


Price $1.25 Net 


The book is compounded of three elements. There is plenty of 
sound advice on organization and practice; an Appendix dealing with the 
repertory is perhaps even more valuable; and entertainment is provided by 
good-humored and often shrewd observation. 

“The authors are amateurs who have played in a quartet for the past ten 
years, and so are well-qualified to discuss the problems and pleasures of 
chamber music. . . The Appendix shows an intimate acquaintance with a 
very large repertory of classical and modern works. . . From first to last 
the intimate and genial style is exactly right for the subject.” 

Musical Times. 


Over 10,000 copies were sold of the original edition 
in the first year of publication! 


THE H.W. GRAY CO., 159 E. 48th St., New York 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 















Chicago Music Festival The All- 
City High School Music Festival of 
Chicago will be held on March 28, 29 
and 30 according to an announcement 
from the Director of Music, Helen 
Howe. 

Ernest C. Vocelka has accepted the 
position of music supervisor in Evans- 
ton, Wyoming. He was formerly located 
in Ashland, Wisconsin. 


Fred Roemer has left Eagle River, 
Wisconsin, to accept a position as music 
director in the Waupun High School, 
Waupun, Wisconsin. 


Allan F. Schirmer, formerly of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., has been appointed head of 
the voice department at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio. 


Mrs. Ruth Klepper Settle, formerly lo- 
eated in St. Louis, Missouri, is now 
teaching in the senior high school at 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Region Seven of the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations 
announces a Board of Control for 1938- 
39 as follows: 

Alabama—Lewis Stookey, Mobile 
(band); Claude Dahmer, Mobile (orches- 
tra); Anna Thomas, Montgomery (vocal). 
Arkansas--L. E. Biles, Hot Springs 
(band); Addison Wall, Fort Smith (or- 
chestra); Mrs. Ruth Klepper Settle, 
Little Rock (vocal); Kentucky—James 
PB. McKenna, Fort Thomas (band); Paul 
Mathews, Lexington (orchestra); J. 
Bertram Harmon, Louisville (vocal). 
Louisiana—Dwight G. Davis, Shreveport 
(band); Fernand Geoffray, New Orleans 
(orchestra); Clara Hall, Monroe (vocal). 
Mississippi—S. Kooyman, Clarksdale 
(band); Don Martin, Gulfport (orches- 
tra); Mrs. Mary Ellen Wright, Clarksdale 
(vocal). Tennessee — Maurice Haste, 
Whitehaven (band); Mary Ruth Hall, 
Chattanooga (orchestra); Edward Hamil- 
ton, Knoxville (vocal). 

The officers of the Region Seven Board 
of Control are: Chairman—L. Bruce 
Jones, Little Rock, Arkansas; Vice-Chair- 
man—L. J. Denena, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Secretary—John Lewis, lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Some Changes in the Field. Duvunald 
D. Armstrong, formerly of Yonkers, 
New York, is now director of music in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. « George T. 
Bird has resigned his position at Steele 
High School, Dayton, Ohio, to become 
instrumental music supervisor at Wash- 
ington High School, Massillon, Ohio. 
Wallis D. Braman, formerly of War, 
W. Va., has been appointed director of 
instrumental music in the Gowanda 
Public Schools, Gowanda, N. Y. e Grover 
Carson is now on the faculty at Boys’ 
High School, Augusta, Ga. He was for- 
merly located in Gideon, Mo. -- Everett 
Crane has gone to Harrisburg, Illinois, 
from Murray High School, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. « W. R. Dawes has left Loving- 
ton, New Mexico, to become director of 
music in the Big Spring Public Schools, 
Big Spring, Texas. « P. G. Swartz is 
now city supervisor of music in the 
schools of Crowley, Louisiana. He was 
formerly located in New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. e Theodore Valentine, of Fayette, 
Ohio, has been appointed supervisor of 
music in the South Huntington Schools, 
Huntington, Long Island, New York. 
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THE: WORLD: OF-MUSIC 
ore PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH 


Three unusual books for the junior high school—fascinating 
music, appropriate voice range, interesting poems. 





TREASURE A book of unison and part songs for unchanged 
voices. Soprano I, Soprano II, and Alto. $1.24. P 


ADVENTURE A book of unison and part songs for Soprano, 
Alto, Alto-Tenor, and Baritone. Beginning four-part singing. 
$1.24. 

DISCOVERY A book of unison and part songs for mixed 
voices—Soprano, Alto, Alto-Tenor, and Baritone. $1.24. 


ORCHESTRA COURSE 


An attractive, practical, and easy group method of instrue- 
tion prepared for the orchestra alone. 24 Pupils’ Books, one 
for each instrument, prepare pupils for ensemble playing, 
first in unison and then in harmony, and finally in the com- 
plete orchestra. $0.85 for each Pupil’s Book (Piano $1.00). 





A Conduetor’s Seore provides complete instrumentation. $5.00. 


Like the orchestra course, this course is specially designed for 
the band. It provides a fine balance between the playing of 
attractive melodies and adequate technical material. $0.85 
for each Pupil’s Book. 


A Conduetor’s Seore provides complete instrumentation. $5.00. 


Hear it, sing it, play it, read it, is the motto of this course 
which provides plenty of music for a year’s work. There are 
folk melodies, varied by pieces by well-known composers such 
as Schumann, Beethoven, Brahms, and Schubert, and pieces by 
contemporary American composers. Additional material is 
provided for pupils who progress more rapidly than the aver- 
age. Pupil’s Book $1.00. Teacher’s Book $0.48. 





Ww GINN AND COMPANY 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Music Teacher and General Education 


- MUSIC TEACHERS, we are grateful for the increasing importance that is being.given to music 
in today’s school. We rejoice in the fact that modern educational philosophy recognizes 
the power of music to provide valuable emotional and cultural experiences and that present- 
day educational practice is constantly discovering new channels through which those experiences 
may be brought into the lives of boys and girls. 


With this newly aroused realization of music’s value on the part of administrators, has 
come the infiltration of music through the entire school program. No longer is the perception 
of music’s power limited to the music recitation, where obviously the opportunities for genuine 
musical experience are the greatest. In the school assembly, in the gymnasium, on the athletic 
field, and even in the general academic classroom, music is making valuable contributions 
to the emotional, intellectual and social development of boys and girls. 


Because of its broader functioning in today’s school, music is no longer the isolated subject 
that it was in the days when education itself was so narrowly compartmentalized. With the 
increased opportunity for a more extensive sharing, on the part of music, in the general school 
curriculum, arises the necessity for the music teacher to expand his interest in all phases of 
education and to identify himself with the entire school program. This means the abandon- 
ment of all tendencies toward self-sufficient aloofness and the development of an interest in 
the teaching profession as a whole. 


A possible means through which the music teacher may take a recognized place in the 
educational world, so that he may share in its responsibilities and its rewards, is participation 
in professional organizations whose purpose it is to study educational problems and determine 
educational policies. There are many such organizations throughout our country. The local 
teachers’ club and the state-wide teachers’ association have done much to improve educational 
opportunities within their geographical areas, and music has prospered in those communities 
and those commonwealths where there has been a close alliance between the music teaching 
group and the general professional organization of teachers. 


From the point of view of our country, as a whole, it is obvious that the music teacher 
has an effective opportunity for identifying himself with progress in the national field of education 
through participation in the activities of the National Education Association. Our Confer- 
ence has long been interested in the contribution that has been made to the schools of this 
nation by this great group of teachers and administrators and many of our leaders have felt 
that our organization could profit from a closer union with this important educational body. 


In view of this expressed interest, it is our purpose for the next few months to study care- 
fully the desirability of a closer affiliation with the National Education Association. As a 
prelude to this study, we are presenting in this issue of the JouRNAL a statement by Second Vice- 
President Lilla Belle Pitts which furnishes the philosophical basis for such an affiliation. In 
her statement, Miss Pitts stresses the relationship of music to fundamental educational purposes, 
and by implication, the desirable relationship between the music specialist and the general 
educator. We commend to our readers earnest consideration of Miss Pitts’ fine article. 
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usic and Education 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 


Second Vice-President, Music Educators National Conference 


N THIS issue of the JouRNAL, President Curtis has 
| placed before the members of the Music Educators 
National Conference a proposed affiliation between the 
Conference and the National Education Association. 
This is not a matter for immediate decision, and the 
eventual outcome will be the result of the measured 
judgment of all Conference However, 
whether or not an alliance is effected with the organization 


members. 


conference in St. Louis last spring, were astonished 
and delighted to see the amazing demonstrations of what 
so many young people were capable of doing to raise the 
standard of both the type of music performed and its 
musical performance. Likewise we were filled with 
justifiable pride over the public acclaim that it aroused. 
On the other hand, not a few of us were set to wonder- 
ing if music might not be capable of working even more 


which represents education as a 
whole, as well as its component 
fields and phases, we stand the 
chance of being professionally 
benefited by having our attention 
focused upon certain issues in 
this connection. These issues are 
so fundamental and vital that it 
would pay us to give them care- 
ful and just consideration. 

It was apparent to those of 
us who heard and discussed the 
report made to the Executive 
Committee by Herman Smith 
as chairman of a special com- 
mittee, that the superficial fea- 
tures of the joining of these two 
were rela- 
The really 


educational forces 
tively unimportant. 
significant aspects of the union 
are those ‘concerned with our 
mutual relationship to the basic 
social philosophy which directs 
the operations of all divisions 
of the educational whole. This 
philosophy, as we are becoming 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE, composed of past 

presidents of the Music Educators National 
Conference, was appointed by President Curtis, 
August, 1938, to investigate the proposed afhliation 
with the National Education Association. Personnel 
of the committee is: John W. Beattie, Walter H. 
Butterfield, Joseph E. Maddy, Russell V. Morgan, 
Herman F. Smith (Chairman). Chairman Smith 
reported for this committee at the recent meeting 
(November 19-20, 1938) of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the accompanying article represents a 
viewpoint developed by the ensuing discussion in 
which all members of the Executive Committee 
participated. 


For many years there has been considerable un- | 


official discussion in Conference circles regarding 
the advisability of establishing a closer relationship 
with the National Education Association. In 1936, 
Mr. Maddy, who was then president of the Con- 
ference, instigated definite steps which led to ofh- 
cial consideration of the matter. The officers of 


both organizations gave attention to the practical | 


issues involved, and particularly the various factors 
pertaining to the special interests of the Confer- 
ence. The result of the study was an invitation to 
affiliate with the National Education Association, 
on terms which would virtually leave unchanged 
the present status and identity of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, and which offered the 
widest possible latitude as to period, procedures 


and policies involved in effecting such an affiliation— | 


with an option of severing the relationship after five 


years. The proposal will be placed before the Sec | 


tional Conferences at the coming biennial meetings. | 





astonishing improvements in 
elevating the standard quality 
of all our young people and 
children. These thoughts in- 
duced further questioning: 
What is the chief purpose of 
music in public education? 
Have we lost sight of educa- 
tional processes in too fixed a 
gaze upon refining musical 
products? Where are our next 
developments going to take us? 

Two major modes of pro- 
gression suggest themselves. 
One is to go on, building up 
and up upon these pinnacles of 
virtuoso performance which we 
are rearing. The other is to 
turn for a time, at least, to 
strengthening the foundation 
which is the common support 
of the entire educational struc- 
ture. And surprisingly enough, 
when we dig down through 
outer manifestations of differ- 
ence we find all cultural, social 
and educational agencies not 


increasingly conscious, is receiv- 
ing renewed emphasis from both within and without the 
edugational fold, due to present world conditions. 

Music education has not given as much time to ex- 
amining its philosophies in relation to world affairs and 
consequent social and educational trends, as to more 
directly pressing matters. Which is perfectly natural 
and proper, for music has long chafed under the disad- 
vantages of being regarded as a luxury instead of a 
necessity. This has made it necessary for music to 
strengthen first from the inside—which we have un- 
questionably done. 

Through the intensity of our convictions and our 
resulting professional enthusiasm, we have built up a 
remarkable organization, namely the Music Educators 
National Conference. Through this, we have increased 
the numbers and variety of our activities. Moreover, 
to our credit, in so doing, there has been no lowering 
of standards. Rather the contrary is true. Those of 
us who were fortunate enough to attend the centennial 
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very far apart. As a matter of necessity all rise from 
the same ground. Not from the fundamentals of busi- 
ness practices, of traditional ways of government, of 
the techniques of vocal or instrumental musical instruc- 
tion or any other of the so-called fundamentals of 
practical operations, but from a principle essential to 
all, which is the fundamental need for improving human 
relations. This principle, even in a changing world or 
the changing school curriculum—and for that matter, 
in the changing patterns of our democratic way of 
living,—has remained constant. The same basic philos- 
ophy which guided the founders of our nation, the 
founders of our system of public education and the 
founders of public school music, is still relied upon to 
point the way of future growth for all three. All stem 
from the same life-giving principle, whose roots are 
deeply embedded in the rich earth of community values. 
Which means a common good, made possible of achieve- 
ment only by training citizens who are emotionally free, 
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but socially controlled; who are open minded, but 
critically intelligent, and who possess the vision and the 
energy to create better lives for others as well as for 
themselves. This is not a matter for legislation but of 
education. 

In assuming a large share of the responsibility in de- 
veloping such individuals, education has set for itself a 
task that goes far beyond organizing and operating the 
materials of instruction. Learning all the facts on 
earth and knowing every conclusion advanced up to 
date by scientific research will not promote the brother- 
hood of man nor inspire loyalty to an ideal. These 
things are communicated, not taught. And communica- 
tions of this nature are effected only through educational 
processes which will reveal to the individual the hidden 
places in his own soul, which in turn will help him to 
light his way into the secret places of other souls. By 
no path, except one illuminated by sympathetic insight 
into the meanings of one’s relations with others, can the 
common heart of humanity be revealed. 

However much we organize and reorganize, affiliate 
and consolidate, fuse and integrate, coordinate and 
cooperate, none are more than just other forms of super- 
ficial or mechanical connection unless emotionally har- 
monized by a sympathetic understanding of mutually 
valued goals. Our social and educational plans, pro- 
grams, projects, organizations and the like will never 
fulfill their ultimate purpose until these lifeless and 
bloodless abstractions are transformed into workable 
human relationships. 

A socialized curriculum, which is to say a humanized 
curriculum, has perforce to lean heavily upon the arts, 
the truest of all educative processes because of their 


communicative power. Music, being the most intense 
and the purest expression of the emotional qualities of 
experience, has an extraordinary potency in this respect, 
as we music educators well know. Other educators 
are not unaware of this power of music to induce moods 
favorable to the only kind of unity which is truly in- 
tegrative—which as has been said before, is the feeling 
for emotional as well as intellectual relationships. 
Music is essential in the newer educational programs. 
It is a value generally recognized and desired. 

Since its organization in 1907 our Conference in all 
its activities has been actuated by firm belief in music 
as an essential factor in education, and the faith and 
works of our members have been largely responsible 
for the recognition secured for music. Our growth as 
musicians and teachers has been marked, although per- 
haps not enough of us appreciate the full significance of 
our decision, in 1934, to change our name to Music 
Educators National Conference. Not only has music 
become a part of the educational program; we, as indi- 
viduals, whether we will or not, are necessarily part 
and parcel thereof. 

One of the characteristic tendencies of the educational 
movement under way is toward a closer unity of all 
cooperative parts. Before us is not only an opportunity 
to broaden the scope and deepen the significance of 
musical influence to our own professional advantage, 
but an obligation as well, to render greater service to 
the body which gives us vital purpose. 

Might we not look upon this proposed affiliation as a 
challenge which will impel music educators to look 
about for ways and means of proving as conclusively 
our right to the title educators, as we have demonstrated 
our right to be called musicians? 


Some Further Comments for Conductors 


HESE COMMENTS are not intended as an “answer” to 

John Beattie’s pertinent article on ‘“Batonitis,” 
printed in the October issue of the JoURNAL, but rather 
as an extension of the discussion of what we must all 
recognize as a tendency on the part of many choral 
conductors (and also conductors of instrumental groups) 
to put on conducting exhibitions instead of conducting 
their ensembles. It is my belief that as a conductor be- 
comes more experienced and routined in his work, he is 
correspondingly mellowed and ripened, so to speak, and 
submerges himself more and more in the interpretation 
of the music—actually becoming part of the choir, and 
thus less conspicuous in the eyes of the audience. 

The observation I wish to add to John Beattie’s ex- 
position of “batonitis” is that “hand-and-arm-itis” is 
another name for it. Actually the “conspicuousness” 
which is so objectionable in a showman conductor is 
more often due to the Jack of a baton than to the use 
of one. 

There seems to be a general impression prevailing 
that the use of a baton is not essential to good choral 
conducting. The use of a baton will actually help to 
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overcome the “conspicuousness” of a conductor in con- 
cert. How? By making it less and less necessary to 
wave arms and wiggle fingers and grasp and clutch the 
air and generally gyrate the body. At least the little 
piece of wood is impersonal! The conductor can hide 
some of his “personality” in his little stick and look and 
act more professional. Why not conform to the accepted 
custom and use batons—at least until we all become 
geniuses and thus considered excusable for our eccen- 
tricities ? 

Let us urge our friends in the choral field to dress 
up and “fix up,” and place our work as conductors at 
least on a par with good orchestral and band conducting. 
Let us try to do away with hand waving. Let every 
conductor be sure he is not voluntarily injecting him- 
self into the picture to an objectionable degree, and 
thus bringing criticism or ridicule upon what otherwise 
might be accepted as good choral performance. Again 
I say, the greatest aid to this end is the baton—providing 
one learns to use it properly—and then depends upon 
the baton—not hands and arms or other parts of the 
Nose CAIN 


’ 





anatomy. 
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The Forgotten Music Student 


JOHN ROSS FRAMPTON 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


NE NIGHT last winter I was watching a spectacular 

fire in a large building. The fire chief had con- 
centrated his men and equipment at a point clear across 
the building from where the fire had started. As I 
watched, I saw a civilian go to one of the firemen, and 
speak with him. There was instant action. Without 
waiting for orders from any superior, the fireman ran 
around to the point of origin of the fire, and rescued a 
piece of apparatus which from some inexplicable cause 
had been left and forgotten. If this citizen, this out- 
sider, had not noticed and reported it, the thing would 
have been a complete loss, for it had fallen into a 
window. 

This story is told to show that sometimes the trained 
workers may be so intent on some highly desirable 
objective that they lose sight of some other worthwhile 
matter. It also shows that it is possible for a person 
outside the “fire lines” to notice really important things ; 
his very distance from the scene gives him a broad 
angle of vision. You, who read this, are devoting many 
hours a day to teaching music in the public schools. 
You are especially trained, and are guided by much 
past experience. I am only the civilian outside the fire 
But I know I have seen something of value which 
must be rescued. 

That something is the music student who really loves 
his music, but who has no desiie to ever write a note. 
He is avid of expressing himself in tones which have 
organized and written down by some other 
musician. He plays enjoyably, possibly brilliantly. Or 
maybe he sings well enough to be always a welcome 
soloist in any social gathering, or amateur musicale. He 
does not feel the slightest urge to express himself in 
the creation of new music. Nevertheless, he has “always 
wanted to know something about harmony.” 


line. 


been 


® 


However, he has inquired from the other children 
who have taken harmony in the high school, and he has 
found that the course as given does not in the least offer 
what he wants. He does not like to talk to the super- 
visor about it, for he is sure he does not want the 
regular course. He does not wish to expose himself to 
the humiliation of being told by the supervisor that if 
he cannot carry the course as offered he has no business 
dabbling in music at all. So he merely considers himself 
the Forgotten Music Student, and tells no one what he 
wants, or what he fails to find. And the supervisor has 
no reason to suspect that he is in error in his belief 
that there cannot possibly be such a person as this 
Forgotten Music Student. 

What did this student find that the harmony course, 
as offered, really did give? He discovered that the 
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harmony teachers are all so intent on teaching people 
to become composers that they have no time or thought 
for him, or for students of his ilk. Probably they 
actually and firmly believe that there could not be such 
a person. They are convinced that any and every one 
who loves music, and can perform enjoyably, simply 
must have the ability to compose, if only he can be 
brought to a realization of his latent powers. I know 
there are teachers who are positive of this, for I have 
heard them say so. But I am convinced that the 
Forgotten Music Student does exist, and I believe his 
number is legion. I who am outside the fire line, can 
see him, and I make this plea for him. Go, and rescue 
him before it is too late! 
® 


You who question his existence, you who believe that 
every music lover can compose, if shown the correct 
path, and if gently shown the error of his own. judgment 
of himself, remind me of a little experience I once had, 
and enjoyed immensely. I had been teaching for some 
time in a college in lowa. While on a visit to my boy- 
hood home I met an old friend on the street. She was 
a kindly old lady. As we talked she asked me “Where 
are you living now?” “In Cedar Falls, Iowa.” “Oh! 
You mean Cedar Rapids.” Bless her soul! She had 
never heard of Cedar Falls, so was convinced that I did 
not know where I lived! Comparably, many of you are 
convinced that the Forgotten Music Student does not 
exist since you know nothing about him! You never 
even heard of him! Just as my friend was sure that if 
she showed me my error I could draw myself out of the 
abyss of ignorance into which I had fallen, so there are 
also many music teachers who are positive that if only 
the Forgotten Music Student can be made to see his 
error, he also can lift himself by his boot straps, and 
really do some composing. And if he really can’t, well 
why worry over him! 

This Forgotten Music Student has not remained en- 
tirely undiscovered in the past. He has been found in 
a very unusual and unexpected place, for others have 
actually found him among those studying for the doc- 
torate in music! Surely no one would ever enter such 
a course unless he was able to do something with com- 
position! But, mind you, as far back as the turn of the 
century such a great institution as the University of 
Edinburg recognized the possibility of a man becoming 
worthy of the degree doctor of music without being a 
composer! And Edinburg found such persons in con- 
siderable number. For this university offered two dif- 
ferent courses leading to the doctorate. Students might 
choose between a course which required constructive, 
written work in composition, or one which required 
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only harmony, in written work, and then analytic and 
library work. I sometimes wonder if the University 
of Edinburg might not have gone further, and offered 
two different courses in harmony, one for composers 
and another for executants and critics and historians, 
if there had been a suitable text! But, be this as it may, 
here is food for thought for music teachers everywhere, 
and for you in particular. If such a university as 
Edinburg felt that not all candidates for the doctorate 
in music should be able to write a symphony, or 
even a fugue, is it not reasonable to believe that in a 
school of lower level, such as a high school, there might 
be even more justice in dividing the harmony students 
into two classes, the creative and the executant? And 
if, among people so professionally inclined towards 
music as to become candidates for the doctorate in 
music, Edinburg found a sufficient number who did not 
wish to study composition, how great, among high school 
students—among students who enjoy their band work, 
their orchestra work, and their chorus work,—how great 
is the probable percentage of those who would welcome 
a survey course in harmony, but who have no desire or 
even fitness for the constructive courses, as usually 
offered ! 


© 


Please do not misunderstand me. I do not want you 
to discontinue the classes in constructive harmony. But 
let us offer a different course, also. Let us devise a 
course in harmony which will make the student ac- 
quainted with all the materials used, and do this in a 
way which will maintain his interest, and yet which 
will not torment him with the actual writing of music. 
Such a course will have to include a few rules, yes, but 
just think how many more can be omitted! There was 
a time when teachers of the “dead” languages were 
positive that no one could learn these languages without 
writing them. Every student had to take Latin prose 
composition, or Greek prose composition. But it is now 
many years since the courses in composition were vir- 
tually dropped from the curriculum. Most students can 
acquire a reading knowledge of these languages without 
prose composition, if they have satisfactory texts and a 
satisfactory, sympathetic teacher. And the Forgotten 
Music Student can also acquire all he needs and wants 
of harmony without writing a note, if he has a satis- 
factory text and a satisfying teacher. 

Tell me. What is your ambition in the field of 
harmony for high school students? What do you want 
to give them? Is it the writing of original melodies and 
even of actual pieces? That is fine and splendid. When 
it can be done, it has the commendation of every one. 
Keep it up. But does it not remind you of the gym 
teacher who coaches a few select individuals for solo 
exhibition stunts, and lets the rest of the class freeze 
around the edges of the room? A graceful handspring, 
a spectacular vault—such things attract applause, and 
the visitors talk about the wonderful gym teacher the 
school has! Why, we must raise her salary! But what 
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of the great majority of the students? What about those 
who paraded once around the room, and then disap- 
peared? Were they not entitled to more instruction 
during the semester than they received? Were the taxes 
which their parents paid not as good, not as influential, 
possibly, as the taxes from the parents of the display 
pupils? I have had children of my own go through 
the public schools. They were not athletes. So all the 
work any of them ever did in the gymnasium could be 
collected in a thimble! They simply had to attend gym 
classes if they hoped to graduate, but they only sat 
around and watched others. They attended to get exer- 
cise, but all they got was colds, and a sizeable bump of 
inferiority complex. 
® 


Harmony, taught only on the creative basis, is just 
like that gym work. The talented students write their 
pieces, and these pieces are publicly performed, and the 
teacher is complimented. But the great mass of students, 
the Forgotten Music Students,—what did they get in 
harmony? Nothing. They did not even enroll in it! 
Enroll! They never even mentioned it! Yet they would 
have welcomed a survey course. How they long for 
some knowledge of the materia musica! They do not 
want to read music all their lives in a groping way, like 
a typesetter setting up an article in a foreign language. 
They want some groups of notes to be familiar to them ; 
they want to read them as chords. The Forgotten Music 
Student even hopes he may acquire a “feeling” for some 
of them, sufficient, at least, to prevent him from saying 
“Joe has went,” musically! He wants to recognize a 
cadence when he meets it, and to sense its value in the 
music, both as to form and tonality. He wants to be 
able to study out what key any given passage is in, and 
play it by thinking that key, not by reading the acci- 
dentals. 

The science department of our high schools has grap- 
pled successfully with this problem. Just see what they 
have done with their survey courses in science. The 
students get acquainted with much interesting material, 
but they do not have to solve the complex and com- 
plicated problems demanded of the professional physicist, 
or the professional astronomer. Then why should music 
teachers not broaden out, yes, broaden is precisely the 
correct word, and I repeat it——why should we not 
broaden out our harmony to include such a survey 
course? Only by so doing can we discover how very 
many students would welcome such a course. 

Sometimes a student in a scientific survey course finds 
that he wants to enter some one scientific field for his 
life work. Quite possibly he had not suspected it, not 
knowing what that particular field had to offer him. 
But he certainly does not find that his survey course has 
unfitted him for the later, intensive work. Rather, he 
finds that he has already acquired enough general knowl- 
edge of the subject to make keenly interesting the inten- 
sive study, with its sines and cosines, and its logarithms. 
Similarly, the survey course may very easily show some 
student that harmony is a vital study, a living study, and 
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even make him want to test his own little wings! But 
how different will be his approach to the study from 
that of the average student. Instead of groaning under 
a load of seemingly irrelevant definitions for some 
weeks, he would find that he already has a friendly 
speaking acquaintance with everything he meets, and 
that he only needs to learn how to handle it. His in- 
terest, already whetted by the survey course, would 
remain keen. 

How shall we present this survey course, and what 
shall its problems be? There must be no work in har- 
monizing melodies or basses. That belongs in the other 
course. Then the only thing left is analysis. And that 
is just what the Forgotten Music Student wants. He 
will revel in it. Acquaint him with all the chords of 
music ; acquaint him with all the non-harmonic tones— 
and select all problems from one or the other of two 
sources. Either have them be excerpts from composi- 
tions he always has known, and possibly loved, and has 
enjoyed singing or playing, and of which he has clearly 
formed tonal memories, or else select them from works 
whose titles and composers are familiar to him. Above 
all things have them be from real music, not mere hymn 
tunes—and by this I would not offer any discourtesy to 
the hymn tunes. Let the student see at every lesson 
that the new material is already known by him, although 
he has not known its name or function. Do not be 
afraid to avoid the “high-brow” music, so long as what 


is used is not bad. 
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There have been courses in harmonic analysis in the 
past, but they generally have been considered advanced 
courses, open only to students who have completed the 
ordinary book in constructive harmony. Advanced 
courses in harmonic analysis are valuable, really in- 
valuable. But that statement does not in the least prove 
that the same method cannot be used in elementary 
work. My proposition is this. Teach the elementary 
a real survey course; then 





harmony by analysis first 
give a course in constructive harmony to such as wish 
it, and, finally, give another course in really difficult 
harmonic analysis. 

This survey course by analysis must begin with abso- 
lutely nothing presupposed except notation as to staff 
and rhythm. Building from this it must continue until 
it is complete. It must touch on all the materials. It 
must acquaint the student with all the chords of ordi- 
nary symphonic music, chords non-chromatic and chords 
chromatically altered. It must acquaint him with all 
the non-harmonic tones, not merely the passing tones 
and suspensions. It must teach him to recognize modu- 
lation and the key relationships present in the modu- 
lation. In short it must be complete. 

Harmony is a big subject, and it cannot all be learned 
at one sitting. Some material can be presented today, 
but much must be left until tomorrow. This has re- 
sulted in certain material being considered elementary, 
and other material advanced. Ask yourself whether 
this classification actually exists in music! Do not con- 
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sider it in connection with the intricate, the great works, 
but only with the simple pieces. Can you find any at- 
tractive, simple examples of actual music,—music which 
is sung and played and loved by every one,—which do 
not employ the supposedly abstruse and difficult non- 
harmonic tones, or which are free from altered chords, 
and modulations? Think! Are you preparing a student 
for a real contact with actual music if you only give him 
the “elements,” the first few chapters of some text? In 
all too many instances the harmony course of the high 
school, if not actually concerned with composing 
music, is only the first few chapters of some standard 
text—probably the one the teacher herself studied in col- 
lege, or wheresoever she secured her own training. The 
procedure is no doubt based on the assumption that the 
high school student can probably handle the earlier les- 
sons, even though the entire book would be too difficult, 
or take too long. This is at best only a makeshift—a 
tacit acknowledgment that there is not a satisfactory 
text for the Forgotten Music Student. What does he 
get from such a course? What does any student get? 
Can you picture anything much drier, much less attrac- 
tive? And this is given to the student who is not fired 
by a desire to create music, but only wishes to under- 
stand it enough to read his music in chords, instead of 
single notes, in harmonic masses instead of every single 
chord! Could anything be more deadly to such an 
ambition ? 

For you must concede that the ambition of the For- 
gotten Music Student is just as worthy and just as high 
as that of the creative student. Each wants to make 
the most of the talent which has been vouchsafed to him. 
Think a minute. Is the ambition of the man who be- 
comes a superior aviator any less commendable than 
that of the man whose mathematical calculations make 
possible the flying machine? Does the man who all by 
himself controls one of our great clipper ships, or an 
army flying fortress—either of which is a ship in whose 
construction he did not bend a finger—does such a one 
achieve less than the man who sat at a desk and planned 
the ship, and who quite possibly never piloted one? Give 
the Forgotten Music Student the fabricated ship and he 
may be able to fly much farther, or much higher, or 
much more safely, yes often much more beautifully 
than the composer who wrote it! But even the aviator 
must understand some things about the construction of 
his ship. And courses of instruction are very carefully 
devised to give him what he needs. I urge you to do 
the same thing for the Forgotten Music Student. 

But to return to the course in harmony which only 
gives the first chapters of some text. Much more im- 
portant than the dryness of such work is the inade- 
quacy of it. This has already been mentioned. Many 
years ago some theorist wrote a harmony text. He 
began with a lot of dry definitions, then he gave chords 
of three different notes—in fact he gave all such chords. 
Then he gave chords of four different notes, again giv- 
ing them all, even though some might not be used once 
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HEN WE, as teachers of any subject, ask ourselves 
vf just how that subject got into the schools, we 
usually do not get very far in our answering, and when 
we ask still further just what such a subject as music 
is to achieve in the education of American youth, we 
usually have to content ourselves with the most plati- 
tudinous and banal replies. Usually they contain some- 
thing about the finer things of life, the sense of the 
beautiful, refining influences, the esthetic, and proper 
emotional outlets. All these are nice, somewhat mean- 
ingless generalities, and are by no means 
clear enough to allow us to crystallize 
about them an educational program of 
any degree of definiteness. It is possible 
at this point to spend much time in 
theoretical discussion of the aims and 
functions of music teaching in our public 
schools. It is my conviction that if we 
were to answer simply and naively the 
question, “What place does music hold 
in our American life?’, we would come 
nearer finding a reason for music educa- 
tion than we can discover through any 
theoretic speculations about that question. 

Music is one of those ever-present 
forms of human expression which we 
cannot escape and which humanity will not dismiss no 
matter how inadequately it may be executed. It is 
simply a part of life, very much as language, and the 
educated person, just as in the case of language, uses it 
much more perfectly than his uneducated brother. And 
the uses to which music is put are as numerous as are 
the important experiences of life. There are songs of 
home and social life, of romance, patriotism and the 
church; songs of action, courage, peace and repose. All 
these are song expressions. 

Of course, as with language, so also in music, among 
the coarse and ignorant these song expressions may and 
do become vulgar and lewd. It is not difficult to see 
that if we would have people give refined expression of 
their life experiences, they must use and experience 
music for such purposes. Just as language is not im- 
proved by talking about language but rather by hearing 
and using superior language, so also in the case of musi- 
cal expression. Then there are the many rites and cere- 
monies—the wedding, the birthday, the funeral, all 
refined and beautified through the use of appropriate 
music. How ludicrous these ceremonies may become 
through the uncultivated musical taste. Then there are 
celebrations, patriotic and otherwise, parades, picnics, all 
enhanced by versatile musical expression. Just of re- 
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cent years has caroling again become an American habit, 
and now each year we discover and rediscover Christ- 
mas hymns and carols and a wealth of musical literature 
is being released. 

But there is another type of music which requires for 
its appreciation and understanding a still greater musical 
knowledge and insight. In this we include all the 
orchestral compositions as well as those for such solo 
instruments as the organ, piano and violin. To these 
we listen, often for no other reason than the sheer 
delight of hearing them. They constitute 
a true «esthetic experience, enhanced all 
the more because they are not immedi- 
ately connected with some concrete and 
urging human endeavor. Let the human 
spirit relax in such an experience and it 
will later meet the realities of life in a 
bigger way, with more tolerance and 
charity and with a finer disposition than 
if it had never been lifted out of the 
commonplaces of life. 

And in these times, how Americans 
hunger for such uplifting experiences! 
They do not often get them, but they are 
persistent in seeking them. The air is 
noisy with the blasts of radios. What a 
joy to find that the radio censuses which have been taken 
show that, after all, the symphony programs are among 
those which are preferred. What will happen when, a 
generation or two from now, the masses of people have 
been made better acquainted with more of the great 
musical literature of the world! Can you imagine the 
results? To raise the whole standards of American 
musical appreciation and understanding in order that 
Americans may have the joy and comfort which comes 
from an enlightened musical experience is part of your 
program of endeavor. Such musical experience con- 
sists of more than listening and emoting. Most in- 
dividuals are as incapable of this experience, unless they 
are guided—that is, directed through wise educational 
effort,—as they are unable to understand Milton or 
Shakespeare without some educational assistance. Just 
to tell people that this is great music is to make artistic 
hypocrites of them. They can love it only when through 
experience they understand it. And since this musical 
craving is so universal, and since it can be made really 
valuable, how essential it is that we make musical train- 
ing part of the education of Americans. It seems to 
me when we approach the whole matter in this common- 
sense way, we arrive at an ample justification for an 
educational endeavor in music, without the expenditure 
of enormous amounts of time-consuming effort in seek- 
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ing some philosophic, deep reason. Also, it seems to me 
that in this way, we arrive at a clear understanding of 
how to make an attack on music education and what 
musical experiences to provide for all students, in dis- 
tinction to the many wasted individual efforts to teach 
this child to play the piano and that the violin. Mind 
you, I do not want to discourage the careful mastery of 
instruments by individuals, but even as much I want to 
encourage the wider and more universal development, 
through our schools, of a musical understanding. 


The Intellectual Nature of Music Education 


There is a second matter which I feel requires con- 
siderable thought on our part. When I taught in high 
school years ago, there were some subjects which we 
called solids. The remaining subjects were not called 
liquids, but specials! A special did not rate as a solid, 
it did not equal a solid, nor did two specials equal a 
solid. They were just not solid enough to be solids. 
We now have a better terminology. We speak of re- 
quired courses and electives, of constants, of curricular 
and extra-curricular activities, of approved and ac- 
credited courses and non-accredited courses, et cetera. 
But the problem is still the same. It is true that in 
those earlier years we did not have properly trained 
teachers of music and therefore could not approve music 
work, and it took years before we knew how to make 
a real beginning in this special teacher-training area. 
That difficulty is now being overcome. The academic 
interpretation of music, however, is a real difficulty in 
the way of recognition for music work in high schools. 

Most people, even university professors, frequently 
fall into the habit of thinking of music and ability in mu- 
sical performe:ce as merely the acquisition of a skill, and 
the rest as not intellectual, but the expression of a tre- 
mendous emotional upwelling. They do not feel that the 
intellectual processes are operative enough to put music 
on an intellectual parity with the academic subjects such 
as mathematics and history. Anyone, however, who 
has attempted to memorize a concerto will agree with 
me that it is about as exciting emotionally as memorizing 
a table of logarithms. He will agree with me, further- 
more, that about all the intelligence he can muster is 
needed in this process. And I am positive that he will 
substantiate my statement when I say that while his 
musical performance, once perfected, may arouse in the 
hearers a whole array of emotional experiences, he, the 
performer, cannot allow himself an orgy of emotions. 
He must know just how to do it to get the results in 
terms of music which may produce emotions in hearers, 
but that process of knowing how is a process of in- 
tellection. He is intellectually too busy in his perform- 
ance to allow himself much emoting. 

And in the high school student, whether in solo or en- 
semble performance, you must constantly urge the stu- 
dent to keep his wits about him—to know what he is do- 
ing. You don’t want him to learn to play by emotion. 
That cannot be done. Understanding musical notation is 
a process of intellection, of knowing. Understanding a 
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composition as a whole is again an intellectual operation. 
Knowing how different instruments are played and how 
to play at least one of them is still knowing. Compre- 
hending the difference between a sonata and a concerto 
is not done by feelings. And really grasping such distinc- 
tions and many others is knowledge of great significance 
in interpreting a musical program. People otherwise ed- 
ucated but lacking knowledge of music are, of course, 
barred forever from obtaining the full value of any mu- 
sical performance. Also, not just any stupid person, one 
who cannot learn mathematics and history, can emote 
his way to success in music. There is a vast amount of 
knowledge—plain, hard, factual knowledge—required in 
mastering music, so much indeed as to give music, if 
taught correctly, complete academic respectability. That 
knowledge may not help you much in the study of 
chemistry, but the converse is also true, knowledge of 
chemistry will help you very little to understand music. 
And when music is such an ever-present, comprehensive 
human experience as I have already described, there 
would appear to be little reason to doubt the value of a 
thorough understanding of it. 

I am convinced of this, however, and I am sure that 
I can say this to leaders in music, that music will never 
achieve its respected and rightful position in education 
until the teachers of music are recruited from the intel- 
lectually most gifted: people who can make the intellec- 
tual claims of music apparent to any academician. 


Procedures in Music Education 


Finally, the educator must always express himself not 
only on objectives and psychological analyses, but also 
with reference to practical procedures. I am fully con- 
vinced that one cannot separate educational procedures 
from subject matter content. And inasmuch as the 
content of your field of teaching endeavor connects with 
all the phases of human experience of hope and triumph 
as well as defeat and despair, you have a problem of 
teaching analogous to that of your brethren in the pro- 
fession in the fields of literature, especially in the teach- 
ing of poetry. The first requisite to successful teaching, 
here, is to be in love with music and to have a thorough 
comprehension of it as well as a mastery in performance, 
at least of some phase of it. The second requisite to 
success in music teaching is to understand the lives and 
experiences of those whom you teach so that you may 
fit into those lives the musical experiences by which they, 
the young people, can truly profit. The third requisite 
is to know those special techniques of teaching pertinent 
to your subject. In that area I am not sufficiently 
conversant to be of great help to you. There are some 
practices on which I feel I can comment with some 
authority and one of these I shall take time to discuss. 

The University is happy to be host to the Missouri 
Music Educators Association, and to the high school 
students of Missouri when they appear on our campus 
to participate in the interscholastic music competition- 
festival. I must, however, draw attention to the fact 
that in the academic fields the contest, that is the 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
XVIII 
THE TONAL IMAGE 


o you live in a tonal world? If it were adequately 
D measurable and I were limited to a single index 
to musical talent, I would take the record of natural 
capacity for tonal imagery. On account of the demands 
for objectivity, current psychology has given but slight 
attention to this exceedingly important factor. Let us 
see what the image means to the musician. 

An inferior musician can hear and perform without 
conscious use of tonal imagery; and in that case he re- 
members, images, and creates music in terms of names, 
concepts, or analogies for the different elements of a 
tone. A real musician, on the other hand, has the ability 
to reconstruct the tone in accurate detail in the form of 
memory images and can imagine, compose, and hold 
up for detailed and objective scrutiny the tonal situa- 
tion which he wishes to create. Between these two 
extremes, we have among those who begin training for 
music, a normal distribution of the ability to retain, 
relive, and create music without the presence of the 
physical sound, entirely in terms of the mental image. 


© 


There are many psychologists who claim that they 
never have the experience of a tonal image. There are 
others who can maintain that their tonal images may be 
practically as realistic and complete as the actual per- 
ception in the presence of the physical tone. And be- 
tween these two extremes, psychologists, taken as typical 
of scientific men, distribute in ability with a mode 
showing much lower rating than the mode for musi- 
cians. This may mean one or both of two things. First 
is the fundamental fact that the musical mind is born 
with this talent and comes into the interests and activi- 
ties of music by natural selection, whereas the scientist 
gravitates toward a career in which visual experiences 
are more dominant. It ordinarily means also that the 
musician, living persistently in tonal experiences, culti- 
vates this ability. The psychological fact remains, how- 
ever, that the degree of possible development depends 
upon the degree of the inherited talent, which varies 
very greatly among normal individuals. To good mu- 
sicians the auditory image is so commonplace and con- 
spicuous that they take it for granted, just as they take 
it for granted that they can see red and taste sour or 
hear the tone when it is physically present. As a result 
they seldom give the pupil systematic training in the 
critical use of images. 

Let us ask again: What does ability in tonal imagery 
mean in actual music? In the first place the image has 
the same four elements as the perception ; namely, pitch, 
loudness, duration, and timbre—or in their complex 
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forms, melody, harmony, rhythm, volume, and sonance 
or tone quality. Each of these may be inherited and 
developed in a dominant way so that one musician lives 
dominantly in a world of time and rhythm, another in 
the realm of dynamic expression, another in terms of 
tone quality. 

Second, it is perfectly clear that the degree to which 
a person can accumulate past experiences of a particular 
tonal characteristic in reproducible images, is an index 
to the degree in which he lives his musical experience 
realistically, can scrutinize his present performance in 
relation to these experienced goals, can create new modes 
of expression in his voice or instrument, and can master 
the tonal structure in creative music. 

Likewise, musical thinking is essentially the manipu- 
lation of images, of pitch, loudness, time, and timbre 
in various degrees of present experience of these con- 
ceptions; and, most important of all, the vividness of 
the feeling value and emotional quality of memory and 
imagery of music is contingent upon the realism of the 
image present. 

Third, it also affects the hearing of tones. Percep- 
tion of tone is essentially an act of reconstruction in 
terms of past experiences; and if these come only in 
verbal form, they will be correspondingly empty of the 
esthetic discrimination. 

If the instructor in the public music school who deals 
with young aspirants has a clear and convincing con- 
ception of the role of tonal imagery and can evaluate 
it to some degree, he can not only see an explanation 
of a large part of success or failure and likes and dis- 
likes of music, but he can guide the student in relation 
to outlets in the direction of music. 


© 


Now the best available test of tonal imagery is sub- 
jective and therefore requires some skill in administra- 
tion and due allowance for lack of objectivity. I never- 
theless think that it is serviceable and should be a part 
of the routine in any attempt to analyze musical talent, 
whether it is used formally or informally. There are 
many ways in which such tests are made in the labora- 
tory; but as I have perhaps treated this subject more 
fully than any other psychologist or musician, I take 
the liberty of advising music teachers to read the chap- 
ter on this subject in my new book, “Psychology of 
Music,” (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938), and try 
out on himself or herself the test in the interest of 
self-orientation as well as in the interest of evaluating 
the test for use with students in daily orientation. The 
test there given is in terms of the vividness of the image 
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and ratings are made on the scale from 0 to 6, in which 
the 0 means no mental image, and the 6, image is as 
complete as the actual perception. 

The competent teacher can extend this type of rating 
into specific details, in each of the four elements that 
He may find the image good for loud- 
Even in the 


can be imaged. 
ness, for example, and poor for time. 
course of informal conversation, one can learn much 
from the student about his ability to hear in terms of 
the mental image, the difference between two instru- 
ments, two voices, or two sounds in nature, in terms 


of timbre. 





A most fertile approach is to take the matter of 
phrasing, which involves all four factors, and ask the 
student to play over a phrase mentally in anticipation 
of the interpretation that he is to give in piano or other 
instrument until he has settled definitely what is to be 
his personal interpretation, and then ask him to play it 
and replay it, giving that particular phrasing. This will 
involve to some extent the anticipation of exactly what 
modulations he has anticipated in each of the four fac- 
tors. The competent music teacher can discuss this in- 
terpretation in such a way as to reveal the essential fea- 
tures in the anticipatory creation of the interpretation. 


Aolhs Dann 


1861-1938 


N THE PASSING of Hollis Dann, a great soul has been 

lost to the world of beauty, and we, of the Conference, 
have been deprived of a distinguished leader and a 
treasured friend. Dr. Dann’s service to music and music 
education over a period of half a century was so loyally 
and generously bestowed, so varied and widespread in 
its scope, that it is difficult to measure the extent of its 
influence on the musical development of this country. 
As teacher, author, editor, conductor, he brought to 
school music, values that have ennobled music education 
throughout the entire United States. He sought and 
found in music aesthetic and spiritual qualities which 
through the magic of his personality, he was able to 
transmit to children, to teachers, to lay audiences. The 
search for beauty governed his life and shaped for him 
a gloriously rewarding career. 

Hollis Dann was born in Canton, Pennsylvania, on 
May 1, 1861. His early general education was secured 
in the schools of his native city and in Elmira, New 
York. His musical training was received in the 
Rochester Music School and from private teachers in 
piano and voice. Hollis Dann’s career, as a music 
educator, began, when in 1887, he was made director 
of music for the public schools of Ithaca, New York. 
In 1903 he became an instructor in the Cornell Uni- 
versity Department of Music, to the headship of which 
he was appointed in 1906. This important post, which 
he held for fifteen years, he left in 1921 to become 
director of music for the state of Pennsylvania. After 
four years of service in this latter capacity, he accepted 
the invitation of New York University to become the 
head of the Department of Music Education of that 
institution. This position he occupied from 1925 until 
his retirement from active service in 1936. 


No account of Hollis Dann’s career would be com- 
plete without particular mention of his achievements as 
a choral conductor. Growing out of his activities in 
the field of music education came opportunities for 
developing a choral technique, the results of which were 
so overwhelmingly beautiful as to win for him the 
unstinted praise of both the school musician and the 
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professional music critic. As conductor, in turn, of the 
Ithaca Choral Club, the Cornell Chapel Choir, the 
Cornell University Glee Club, the National High School 
Chorus, the National Supervisors’ Chorus, and the choral 
organizations of New York University, Hollis Dann 
produced tonal heauty such as is achieved only by great 
and inspired choral leaders. 


To the field of music education literature, Dr. Dann’s 
contribution was highly significant. Music teachers 
throughout the land are familiar with, and grateful for 
the Music Course that bears his name, for his Song 
Series, his “Assembly Songs,” his Teachers’ Manuals, 
and other valuable works designed to improve the quality 
of music instruction in the schools of this country. 


The Music Educators National Conference owes to 
Hollis Dann a special debt of gratitude. As a leader 
in the early critical days of our organization, he helped 
to establish the ideals which have given character to 
the Conference, and justified its existence. He helped 
to determine policies and to build traditions. He brought 
distinction to our group as president of the Conference 
during the administrative term of 1920-21, and during 
the passing of the years, he rendered significant service 
in various committee assignments. These contributions 
have been generously and loyally bestowed, but for many 
of us Hollis Dann’s greatest gift to the Conference has 
been the inspiration its members have received from his 
activities as conductor of the National High School 
Chorus and later as the conductor of the National Chorus 
and National Supervisors’ Chorus in connection with 
the Conference meetings in Cleveland in 1932, and in 
Chicago in 1934. For listeners to these groups and for 
participants, alike, music assumed a new significance in 
which the drabness of material life disappeared, and in 
its place were revealed the realities of the inner life— 
the life of the spirit. 


The Music Educators National Conference in speak- 
ing this last farewell to beloved Hollis Dann pays a 
tribute of affection and gratitude to the man whose 
presence in our midst brought rich reward and lasting 
inspiration. —Louis Woopson Curtis 
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HE WALLS of the classroom are getting thinner and 
f preen Things that happen in the outside world 
are finding their way into the school as soon as they 
happen, without waiting for someone to put them into a 
textbook. Good radios are being installed in many class- 
rooms and they are being used, in science, social studies, 
literature, languages and music. Library and classroom 
tables boast well-thumbed copies of the current news 
magazines, and bulletin boards teem with pictures and 
clippings from the latest New York Times. The newest 
pulp magazine and the Saturday Evening Post consort 
peaceably in the literature class with the Atlantic Monthly 
and Silas Marner. Excursions to farms, factories, 
courts and museums are the order of the day. Misfit 
Mary isn’t punished any more; the principal tries to 
find out what’s wrong at home. What Johnny saw and 
did on his trip to California last summer has become 
very much more important than the next twenty pages 
in the American history textbook called for by the course 
of study, and those who made the course of study are 
the first to say so. 

All this is at least in the right direction. Ruskin’s 
“The best that has been thought and said” is still an 
important goal for education, but a new and promising 
technique for getting boys and girls into effective con- 
tact with that “best” is being tried. The good, the bad 
and the indifferent are brought together, compared, dis- 
cussed, analyzed. The eighth-grade boy who says frankly 
that he prefers the latest Western movie to “The Good 
Earth” is praised for his frankness; is asked to report 
to the class on his favorite movies; finds that several 
in the class disagree with him heartily; wonders why; 
deliberately sees several films recommended by the class 
committee on the movies; begins to understand, to feel, 
and to enjoy their superiority. 

In music the opposite technique has sometimes been 
used. The zealous teacher who loves the Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord, whose favorite symphony is the 
Brahms Fourth, who considers Hindemith and Stra- 
vinsky the greatest composers of our time, sometimes 
forgets that he, too, passed through the Nevin-Tosti 
period. It is so easy not to remember one’s delight at 
twelve years old in the smooth swishing of Hawaiian 
guitars, even with the thin tone of the early phono- 
graphs; the thrill at fifteen of Caruso’s full-throated 
slurring on a Red Seal Bartlett’s Dream; the wonderful 
discovery that was “Finlandia.” Preferring as he does 
the “Serenade for Strings,” he wonders why his junior 
high students want to hear the “1812” over and over 
again. Having reached the delicious green pastures of 
the last Beethoven quartets, with their rich emotional 
variety, their extended and subtle thematic development, 
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their contrapuntal intricacies, he beckons impatiently to 
his young friends to leave the bright mirages of blatant 
brasses and program music. He forgets that the only 
way to Paradise may be through the desert. 


What About Swing? 


Shall we bring swing into the classroom? Why not? 

Consider the “double life” in music led by so many of 
our students. In the assembly they sing “The Ash 
Grove” and “Sumer is icumen in”; out of school they 
sing “I’ve got you under my skin.” We work hard to 
get them up on the “fundamentals” ; they go home and 
listen eagerly to Kay Kyser’s Musical Klass. 

This situation is deplorable but inevitable, according 
to some persons. The argument runs something like 
this: These children are going to hear plenty of jazz 
at the movies, over the radio and at their dances. In 
school we have such a limited amount of time for music 
that we should use it to expose them only to the best. 


Is Swing Music? 

Besides, a few say, swing isn’t music. It’s just noise 
and rhythm. Let’s look at that for a moment. What is 
music anyway ? 

The word “music” is like some of those that Stuart 
Chase complains about in “The Tyranny of Words”; 
its referrents are sometimes rather vague. The little 
girl in school evidently knew what music meant to her 
when she said that she hated singing but she liked music. 
What is music? Is it Lotte Lehmann singing Lieder ; 
is it the Pro Arte Quartet playing Beethoven; is it 
Toscanini conducting Wagner? Is it the newsboy 
whistling a tune from the Hit Parade; is it the Italian 
father puffing the accordion at a family picnic, the 
farmer scratching at “Turkey in the Straw” for the 
Saturday night community barn dance; is it Spanish 
youth warring to songs of peace? 

Let’s hazard a definition: Music is the pleasurable 
organization of tone. “Pleasurable” to whom and 
when? Perhaps we should say pleasurable to normal 
human beings during most of their waking hours. Even 
Toscanini doesn’t make the neighbor’s loud radio accept- 
able if you’ve just dropped off to sleep after going to 
bed early for the first time in weeks. “Organization,” 
to distinguish music from single or unrelated tones. 
“Tone,” to distinguish music from pleasant speech, 
sounds in nature and the like. 

We referred to music as the organization of tone 
which is pleasurable to normal human beings. There’s 
the rub. “Normal” means nothing except you and me 
and everybody else added together and divided by you 
and me and everybody else. If we begin to think in 
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terms of the majority of human beings, we must admit 
that a great many normal persons get pleasure out of 
hearing, as well as dancing to, the organization of tone 


called “swing.” 


The Narrow Conception of Music 

Let us consider the effects of the narrow conception 
of music in our public schools. 

First of all, it has kept open the chasm between 
school and life. Music in school has been one thing; 
music outside school has been quite another. A junior 
high school boy going home from school was encoun- 
tered playing popular tunes on his harmonica. “Does 
your music teacher at school know that you can play 
the harmonica?” “Of course not. All we do there is 
sing out of those books.” 

Again, this ivory-tower, this purified conception of 
music has filled the repertories of our school choirs with 
church music, the words of which mean little or noth- 
ing to most of the students who sing them. We are 
living in a secular, industrial time, but we sing “Ado- 
remus Te,” in a large concert hall or for a contest! 
Palestrina is timeless, but why can’t he share honors 
with things more timely (if our composers would only 
write them)? Sing me a song of social significance! 
Are the times out of joint? Has the world gone mad? 
By all means let us retreat to Bach, but let us also ex- 
orcise the demons in us, even by jazzing nursery rhymes 
and operatic arias. 

Wouldn’t it be odd if in our neglect of swing we are 
overlooking the most important musical development of 
our time? The New York Public Library, beginning 
to sense such a possibility, is asking its readers in the 
Music Division to supply any available copies of old 
popular music. (What sums up the early days of the 
automobile better than “Get Out and Get Under” ?) 
In other areas the neglected and scorned are becoming 
collectors’ items. The Museum of Modern Art has a 
collection of old movies and has been sponsoring show- 
ings of them in various parts of the country. We work 
hard to teach our children to observe the rules of gram- 
mar, while the large universities endow persons to col- 
lect slang and fugitive talk. Our modern languages 
were once the “vulgar.” What we scorn today becomes 
tomorrow’s accepted practice. What we shudder at to- 
day becomes the subject of tomorrow’s Ph. D. What 
a queer world it is! 

What Shall We Do? 


To return to the “double life” in music, let us see 
if there is anything that we can do as music teachers to 
change and integrate it. A certain reservation ought, 
however, to be made before making such suggestions ; 
there is no reason to think that it would be desirable to 
eliminate all contemporary popular music from the 
landscape. Even the most high-brow among us hardly 
wish to subsist entirely on Bach and the Aflantic 
Monthly. Besides, no one is high-brow all day every 
day. And what one man would wish to keep, another 
could do very well without. Detective stories aren’t 
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generally classed as classical; but if Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and George the Fifth want to read them in 
their moments of relaxation, when they are, so to speak, 
“sharpening their blades’—well, why not? Contract 
bridge isn’t yet considered one of the fine arts, but you 
and I know a lot of nice people who play it. 

Our goal, then, in school might better be stated posi- 
tively: We want to help boys and girls to discover for 
themselves the fullness of life, or just plain fun, which 
we ourselves have found in Brahms and Wagner and 
Beethoven. We like Cole Porter, even Rogers and 
Hart, but to compare them with Bach is to compare the 
small pool from today’s shower with Lake Michigan. 
Gershwin? Certainly, but have you heard this Toccata 
by Ravel? Irving Berlin? If you like, and then we'll 
turn to Schubert. 

For “in the beginning was rhythm.” Hill-billy tunes, 
jam sessions, Sousa marches—all are music. Granted 
that too many swing bands overdo the um-pah, um-pah. 
Granted that the drum-beat, quick and monotonous, is 
a large factor in the primitive strenuousity of current 
dancing. Isn’t it also true that a good, steady rhythm 
appeals to us all? The inexorable pulsation of Tos- 
canini’s beat is one of his chief virtues. Isn’t it true 
that some a cappella choirs tend to destroy the rhythm 
of the music they sing in their anxiety to tickle our pal- 
ates with fresh tonal effects? That young people doing 
the Big Apple are engaging in altogether wholesome 
exercise which leaves them “slightly tired but safely 
sublimated ?” If we would only admit it, the emotional 
reaction we get from the opening of the last movement 
of the Beethoven Seventh and from the last two pages 
of the Meistersinger Overture is not very different from 
the reaction a “jitterbug” gets from Benny Goodman 
in a hilarious mood. Now enough of Benny is enough, 
but the same is true of a coloratura, and Benny’s music 
certainly does have what Beethoven himself called an 
“unbuttoned” quality. 

But much of the popular music of today has more 
than this primitive, sensuous, kick-over-the-traces ap- 
peal. Guy Lombardo at least knows that the drummer 
isn’t the prima donna of an orchestra, and Wayne King 
certainly knows a melody when he hears one. Speaking 
of melody, doesn’t Hoagy Carmichael’s “Star Dust” 
compare favorably with the best? And speaking of har- 
mony, do you remember “Deep Night,” the chorus of 
which begins in E minor and turns out to be in C 
major, or Cole Porter’s “Night and Day” with its 
chorus opening on a seventh chord which almost liter- 
ally yearns, and with the exciting sudden shift from 
E-flat to G-flat major? 


Some Suggestions 


What can we music teachers do about swing? 

In the first place, we can begin to listen to it, in an 
attempt to discover for ourselves the astonishing variety 
of styles in modern jazz. Whiteman isn’t Lombardo, 
and Lombardo is very different from Goodman. 

In the second place, we can bring swing into the 
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classroom—have our students play it, play it ourselves, 
sing it with them. If the “better” things can’t survive 
comparison with the “poor,” in what sense can they 
be said to be “better”? Ifa class wanted to sing noth- 
ing but popular music, should we let them? I’d like 
to see it tried. The current hits soon pall, and I be- 
lieve an all-swing music class (I mean of course the 
unselected general music class) would soon grow to the 
point where swing would occupy its proper place—a 
minor place—in the whole music program. Besides, 
there are always the four or five in each class who “hate 
swing,” who play and sing and hear at home only the 
best. They will assert themselves soon enough, and 
rightly so. 

With swing music im the classroom, we can help our 
students to increase their discrimination with regard to 


it. Are the words inane? Point it out. Is the har- 
mony banal? Compare it to Gershwin or Grieg! 

Some of the older popular pieces that continue to be 
played and sung, on and off the radio, would be useful 
for comparison with the latest swing hit. Of course 
you remember these: “The Japanese Sandman” (Rich- 
ard A. Whiting), “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” (Jerome 
Kern), “My Blue Heaven” (Walter Donaldson), “Tea 
for Two” (Vincent Youmans), “Night and Day” (Cole 
Porter), “Star-Dust” (Hoagy Carmichael), “The Way 
You Look Tonight” (Jerome Kern), “Without a 
Song” (Vincent Youmans), “Ol’ Man River” (Jerome 
Kern). 

Why not meet the challenge of swing music—and get 
acquainted with the challenger. After all, ““Who’s Afraid 
of the Big Bad Wolf?” 


Music Teachers National Association 


HE sixtieth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ National 

Association, held in Washington, D. C., December 28 to 30, 
brought out an almost record attendance, surpassed in num- 
bers only by the Chicago convention in 1936. Over 925 registered 
for the M. T. N. A. alone. The National Association of 
Schools of Music, American Musicological Society, and Phi 
Mu Alpha, which held conventions jointly with the M. T. N. 
A., brought the total attendance to well over 1200. 

The program, as prepared by President Edwin Hughes, was 
comprehensive and of wide interest. Probably the high spot in 
the variety of topics offered was the Friday afternoon session, 
given over entirely to discussion of WPA work in music and 
of bills pending before Congress which have to do with a 
Bureau or Division of Music in the office of Education or in 
the Cabinet. Speaking at this session were Charles Seeger, As- 
sistant Director of the project in charge of music education; 
Homer G. Mowe, chairman of the Council of New York Music 
Teachers’ Associations; Dr. Walter Damrosch, N. Henry 
Josephs, Rosseter G. Cole, and Wm. C. Mayfarth, administra- 
tive assistant of the Federal Music Project. Before the Asso- 
ciation adjourned, it passed a resolution opposing the passage 
of any bill providing free instruction by the government. Such 
instruction might, however, be granted in emergency cases to 
persons unable to pay for lessons. 

Another resolution reapproved the sponsorship by the Asso- 
ciation of the pending McGranery Bill, providing for a Division 
of Fine Arts in the Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 

It was also voted to urge the directors of the New York 
and San Francisco World Fairs to place emphasis on music 
by American composers in their musical programs. 

An amendment to the M.T.N.A. Constitution was passed by 
the Executive Committee permitting all musical associations, 
whether national, state, or civic, to affiliate with the M.T.N.A. 
if they so desire. Affiliation up to now has been permitted to 
only State Music Teachers’ Associations or civic associations in 
those states not having state associations. 

The American Musicological Society met on Thursday A. M. 
in joint session with the M.T.N.A. with Dr. Carleton Sprague 
Smith presiding. Forums with several hundred in attendance 
were held for piano, Rudolph Ganz, presiding; for voice, with 
Homer G. Mowe, chairman; and for string and chamber music, 
with Janos Scholz of the Roth Quartet in charge. Other main 
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sessions were given over to a study of the “Relation of Music 
in the Secondary School and in College,” presided over by 
George S. Dickinson of Vassar College, and on the “Psychology 
of Music,” with Max Schoen of Carnegie Institute in charge. 


Among the interesting musical events offered those in attend- 
ance were a complimentary concert by the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Hans Kindler, at which compositions of 
Burnet C. Tuthill and Roy Harris were featured and the young 
American pianist, Evelyn Swarthout, appeared in the solo piano 
part of Constant Lambert’s “Rio Grande” for orchestra, piano 
and chorus. The chorus part was sung by the Washington 
Choral Society. At the Library of Congress, through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, concerts were heard 
by the Coolidge and the Buda-Pesth String Quartets, before au- 
diences filling the auditorium. At the banquet a musical pro- 
gram was presented by Rosa Tentoni, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera and Benjamin Jones, pianist. At the Washing- 
ton Cathedral an organ recital by Palmer Christian was given 
before several hundred delegates. The Washington Choral So- 
ciety, conducted by Louis Potter, gave an hour’s program of a 
cappella and accompanied numbers. The Little Symphony Or- 
chestra from the Eastman School of Music, directed by Frederick 
Fennell, appeared before the M.T.N.A. and also Phi Mu Alpha. 


The Federation of Music Clubs, with Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober presiding, heid a luncheon at which Olin Downes, music 
editor of the New York Times, spoke on plans for music at 
the New York World’s Fair. 

The Council of State Presidents, under the direction of Edith 
Lucille Robbins of Lincoln, Nebraska, held a number of suc- 
cessful meetings, bringing together a large group of presidents 
from state music teachers’ associations over the country and 
representatives of civic music groups as well, affiliated with the 
M.T.N.A. 

Kansas City, Missouri, was chosen for the Convention City 
for 1939 and officers elected were: To the three-year term of 
the Executive Committee, Rudolph Ganz of Chicago; Homer 
Mowe, New York City; and Harold Spivacke, Washington, 
D. C. To the one-year term of the Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Crosby Adams of Montreat, N. Carolina; and C. V. Buttelman 
of Chicago. The tollowing officers were re-elected: Edwin 
Hughes of New York City, President; D. M. Swarthout, Law- 
rence, Kansas, Secretary; Oscar W. Demmler, Treasurer; and 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Editor. As Vice-President, Warren D. 
Allen of Stanford University was chosen. 
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5 iow Music Publishers Holding Corporation 


recommends to the attention of the music edu- 
cators of America its forthcoming publications 
embracing such diverse materials as the second 
volume of the Abridged Edition of Fundamentals 
of Musicianship, a folio for the accordion band 
(which allows even the beginning accordionist to 
play in the band) by the celebrated Galla-Rini, 
choral arrangements of famous songs of yesterday 
(My Buddy, The J apanese Sandman, etc.), 


and a symphonic band transcription by Lucien 


Cailliet of Wagner s mayestic Sieglried’s Rhine 
Journey. 














Detailed information regarding forthcoming pub- 


lications may be obtained through the regional 


offices in New York, Chicago, New Orleans 
and Los Angeles. 
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Lesure and Music Reading 


JULIA EMERY 
Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas 


NE GOOD INDEX to interest in music is leisure-time reading. 

The real patrons of music are the people with deep and 
sympathetic interests in musical things. These folks developed 
their interest in most cases when they were young, and that 
interest continues throughout life. These are the people who 
get the concert tickets, buy musical instruments and books, and 
have their children take music lessons. This large body of 
interested patrons is vital to the progress and well-being of 
music. The patrons of the future, as well as the few artists and 
more numerous music teachers, will have to be recruited from 
the children of today. The high school age is the ideal time for 
the development of interests and appreciation for music and the 
other arts. Music lessons are not enough; there should be an 
active interest in reading about the art of music and the stories 
of the great masters. If there is not the urge and the interest 
to continue to hear music and read about music there is some- 
thing rather superficial about that interest. 

As a part of a study covering twenty communities of different 
sizes and types in the Middle West, high school students were 
asked to report what reading they had done through the summer. 
The titles of magazines, biographies and all other books were 
written down. Naturally when a student is asked what he read 
during the summer there is a chance of forgetting something, 
and on the other hand there is opportunity to put down some 
things just to fill up space. These tests were given in school 
time, and students usually take such tests seriously because each 
student signs his paper and the regular teachers gather up the 
papers as they are finished. On the whole, the long list of 
fiction (3603 to be exact) gives a fair cross section of the summer 
reading of the rank and file of juniors and seniors in high school. 

For the musical magazines only two students listed Etude, just 
one the School Musician, and one Music Educators Journal. 
There is no intention to criticize or blame; the reader can judge 
for himself. In the field of biography, which offers such 
delightful and interesting reading, the results are little better. 
Two people read biographies of Beethoven, Schubert, and Sousa. 
One student reported reading one of the following biographies: 
Handel, Liszt, Wagner, Nevin, and Caruso. One student indi- 
cated reading The Arts of Leisure by Marjorie Greenbie. There 
is one chapter devoted to music in her book. One student 
reported reading Musical Theories. In fiction, four people read 
Work of Art by Sinclair Lewis, and two read the Master’s Violin 
by Myrtle Reed. The fact that these titles are given show the 
absence of other fiction titles that deal with musical subjects. 
It may be in a few instances that a student much interested in 
music did not put down all his reading because the music teacher 
did not give the test. There is no way to prove that point. It 
is true that a considerable number of these students have had 
enough training to belong to school orchestras, choruses, and 
glee clubs. 

It seems that the average student reverts to a temporary 
illiteracy as far as reading is concerned during the summer. 
There are a few students who were even unable to name 
Franklin Roosevelt as President of the United States! As far 
as the data is concerned there is no special deficiency in the 
field of music. If the long lists had been checked over to pick 
out the books and magazines dealing with any other of the arts 
the results would have been equally deplorable. 

In two ways it seems to me that the music teacher working 
from a studio or music school has an advantage over those 
working in the public schools. In the first place the student 
whose parents pay for his lessons feels—or at least his parents 
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feel—that he should get something out of the lessons. What a 
student has available without, apparently, paying anything is 
sometimes not valued as it deserves. In the second place the 
teacher in the studio or music school works more with indi- 
viduals while those in the public schools must of necessity work 
with groups. The problem with both classes of teachers is 
basically the same. While this test was given in the public 
schools, many of the students certainly previously had, or were 
at the time having, private music lessons. The heart of the 
problem is, how can a deep, intelligent interest in music be built? 

The young folks of high school age are usually restless in 
having nothing to do. The majority of them are able to read 
anything that might be read by the average adult. Their point 
of view, however, is somewhat different. They are not much 
interested in self-improvement books. They are not as conscious 
of themselves or as objective in their outlook as it is hoped they 
will grow to be in a few years. There is, however, a wealth of 
literature in the arts that would appeal to them. When they 
are thrilled with the story of Marie Antoinette they are at a 
stage to be able to appreciate the life of Mozart. If the restless- 
ness and energy of these people could be properly turned to live 
interests in some chosen field, some of their boredom would dis- 
appear. 

In recent years there has been a feeling among high school 
folks of contempt for “bookish” people. They have little respect 
for the “grind.” It is popular to do only average work and 
brag about how little work one does. While this feeling still 
exists, it is less evident during the years of depression and unem- 
ployment. There is more realization that a person these days 
must be good, in fact better, in ability and work than his fellows 
in order to successfully compete for jobs. Young people hear 
all this talk about the new leisure and the shorter work week. 
A few of them have live interests and hobbies, but the majority 
of them are wandering vaguely in the wilderness. If the energy 
and real ability that these people have could be directed into a 
real interest in the arts it would be a blessing to them and also 
make for the well being of the arts. From these people must 
come the real patrons of the next generation. 

Music and closely related fields provide fascinating materials 
with great human interest. As a matter of fact, it is surprising 
that more books dealing with musical subjects are not appearing 
written in an interesting, popular manner. In recent years there 
have been enormous improvements in the fields of biography, 
history, and geography, and this movement has not been matched 
in the musical field. The following list of books is offered as a 
sampling of available material from which may be drawn titles 
that will appeal to varied tastes and musical interests. Isn’t it 
worth while to attempt to build up among students a definite 
plan which will stimulate the formation of leisure-hour reading 


habits? 


Bacon—Operas That Every Child 
Should Know 

Bauer—Twentieth Century Music 

Bauer and Peyser—How Music 
Grew 

Berliner—Making an Orchestra 

Bronne—The Story of Our Na- 
tional Ballads 

Brower—Story-Lives of Master 
Musicians 

Chapin—Wonder Tales From 
Wagner 

Cross—Music Stories for Girls 
and Boys 

Elson—Book of Musical Knowl- 
edge 

Ewen—The Man With the Baton 

Finck—Songs and Song Writers 

Goepp—Great Works of Music 


Hans! and Kaufmann—Minute 
Sketches of Great Composers 
Kaufmann and Hansl—Artists in 

Musie of Today 
Kaufmann—Mendelssohn 
Kinscella—Music and Romance 
Kinscella—Music on the Air 
Kinscella—Music Appreciation 

Readers 
La Prade—dAlice in Orchestralia 
McGehee—People and Music 
Nordoff—Minute Stories of the 

Opera 
Rolland and Hull—Beethoven 
Spaeth—Common Sense of Music 
Spaeth—Art of Enjoying Music 
Spaeth—Great Symphonies 
Van Loon—tThe Arts 
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School Music 


On The Atr 


JOSEPH E. MADDY 


Chairman, Committee 


HE SUBJECT of school music broadcasts is one that should 

have the serious consideration of music educators everywhere. 
Radio stations throughout the country are inviting school music 
groups to perform over the air. Directors of school music 
organizations justly covet the public contact and the valuable 
addition to the music student’s experience which radio appear- 
ances afford. Commercial concerns are endeavoring to find ways 
to reach into homes by the radio route by inviting school music 
organizations to participate in commercial broadcasts. The 
musicians’ union rightfully objects to the exploitation of school 
music groups over the air when there is actual or apparent 
competition with professional musicians. 

All these and other factors have bearing on the relationship 
between the school music departments and the broadcasting 
stations. Wise and effective utilization of radio facilities to 
supplement the program of music education in the schools must 
be predicated upon knowledge and understanding of the con- 
tingent problems which may be involved by transferring student 
groups from the schoolroom to the radio sets of John Public 
and all of John’s taxpaying family. 

This article touches on a few of the related factors and activi- 
ties pertaining to school radio performance, some of which will 
be given more extended treatment in later issues of the JouRNAL. 

First, we must face the fact that a poor performance on the 
radio by a school music organization is distinctly detrimental to 
music education. By “poor performance” I mean one notably less 
effective than a professional performance. In fact, almost any 
performance that fails to equal the best professional standard is 
likely to be regarded as “poor” by a large portion of the radio 
audience. Radio listeners do not make allowance for lack of 
proficiency, as do actual audiences, moved by the appearance and 
enthusiasm of the performing children. For this reason, many a 
successful performance in the school auditorium becomes a dismal 
failure when broadcast. Failing to take these facts into account, 
too many school music directors accept any and every opportunity 
to go on the air, in the belief that since their organizations are 
so well received by the school and community populace they 
are sure to “make a hit” on the air. 

No director can afford to expose a school music organization 
to a radio audience unless he knows what the performance of 
the group sounds like over the air. Either a public address 
system or recording equipment, with which many schools are 
equipped, will serve as an excellent means of checking up on 
the broadcasting qualities of a school music group. Also, most 
local radio station managers are glad to arrange auditions 
whereby the director may hear his group from a control room 
and thus judge whether the group is ready for a radio per- 
formance. 

Another great weakness in many school broadcasts is the 
quality of the production of the program. By “production” I 
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mean the placing of microphones, seating arrangement of the 
various voices or instruments, and adjustment of acoustical 
properties of auditoriums or studios where broadcasts originate. 
School music groups would do well to hold two dress rehearsals 
for each broadcast, and to have recordings made for study by 
the group between rehearsals. This procedure insures a much 
better quality of radio program by any musical organization, 
amateur or professional. 

Members of the Conference should take the initiative in 
establishing a policy regarding the use of school music organiza- 
tions in radio programs, particularly in respect to performances 
which concern the relationship of music educators with profes- 
sional musicians. There is no more justification for school 
musicians to “fill in” time for a radio station than there would 
be for WPA musicians to usurp our jobs as music teachers. 
We have no right to permit student groups, trained at taxpayers’ 
expense, to compete for employment in the name of the school 
with some of those same taxpayers. 

Such a statement of policy, designed to bring about a better 
understanding between school music directors and professional 
musicians, has been approved by the M.E.N.C. Executive Com- 
mittee. This statement forms the basis of the code proposed in 
Ohio by a public relations committee representing the Ohio 
Music Education Association and several Ohio divisions of the 
American Federation of Musicians. The Ohio code is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. It is hoped that school music directors 
in every community will seek to establish a similar understanding 
and agreement with the professional musicians. 

The Committee on Radio has prepared an application form for 
the use of directors who desire to have their groups considered 
for appearance on the Music and American Youth programs.’ 
In order to assure a high standard of performance on these 
programs, the committee requests that a recording be sent in 
with the application to serve in lieu of an audition. Since most 
of our programs in the past have been presented by groups from 
the larger cities in which facilities for originating network 
programs are available, the future plans of the radio committee 
include a number of programs to be presented by groups from 
smaller communities within reasonable traveling distance from 
points where the programs may originate. 

These broadcasts will be designated as state programs, and 
each should include outstanding school music organizations from 
various sections of the state. Requests for application blanks for 
Music and American Youth broadcasts should be sent to the 
Music Educators National Conference office, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illniois. 

1 Music and American Youth programs are sponsored by the Music Educators 
National Conference in codperation with the National Broadcasting Company. 


The 1939 winter series of programs is presented over NBC Red network, 
Sundays 10:30 to 11:00 A.M., Eastern Standard Time. 








Oo o |} 
Music and American Youth Broadcasts—1939 Winter Series 
January 8—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Herman F. Smith, Chairman. March 5—Louisville, Kentucky. Helen Boswell, Chairman. 
January 15—St. Paul, Minnesota. Thomas Rishworth, Chairman. March 12—Boston, Massachusetts. Haydn M. Morgan, Chairman. 
January 22—Denver, Colorado. John C. Kendel, Chairman. March 19—Detroit, Michigan. Fowler Smith, Chairman. 
January 29—Rochester, New York. Alfred Spouse, Chairman. March 26—Chicago, Illinois. Noble Cain, Chairman. 
February S—Wichita, Kansas. Duff Middleton, Chairman. : April 2—Tacoma, Washington. Louis G. Wersen, Chairman. 
ee Nebraska. Carol M. Pitts and Lytton 5S. Davis, April 9—Indianapolis, Indiana. Ralph W. Wright, Chairman. 
February 19—Washington, D. C. Luther A. Richman, Chairman. April 16—San Antonio, Texas. Ward G. Brandstetter, Chairman. 
February 26—Kansas City, Missouri. Mabelle Glenn, Chairman. April 23—San Francisco, California. Charles M. Dennis, Chairman. 
Oo Oo 
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Another Experiment with Monotones 


MYRTLE S. RUSSELL AND HARRY L. TATE 


‘ee PURPOSE of this experiment was to stimulate an interest 
in music and to develop the musical ability of pupils who 
showed evidence of being what are commonly called “monotones.” 
It is important that the reader be informed that no vocal exer- 
cises of any kind were used at any time during the running of 
the experiment. The three 7A and five 8B pupils in this experi- 
mental group took part only in the regular music work of their 
respective classes. The investigators were hypothesizing that an 
increase in the ability of pupils to discriminate between tonal 
changes should cause an increase in musical memory and in 
vocalization. 

Since only a small number of children were used in the investi- 
gation, it must be considered merely as a case study and not as 
a scientific experiment from the results of which valid conclusions 
may be drawn. Boys alone were used, eight in number, and they 
were of the type that had displayed very little ability in their 
music work despite the fact that they had been given individual 
attention and special assistance of the kind generally recom- 
mended for such cases. They were unaware of the purpose of 
the experiment and the reason for their selection as participants 
in the project. 

The Drake Musical Memory Test, Form A, was given to them 
previous to the inception of the special work to be described later. 
During the test the children were perfectly at ease, as they had 
been assured that the test marks were not to influence their 
school grades. They were urged to do their best, however, and 
their attention, interest and responsiveness indicated that they did. 

During the four months of the experiment the group met twice 
a week for a forty-minute period, with very little supervision and 
with help only in the science work involved in the experiment. 
For the study of the science of sound the children used the school 
text books and voluntarily visited the Toman Branch of the 
Public Library to get additional information on the subject. 
Mrs. Helen C. Gray counselled with them along this line. The 
main part of their activities consisted of experimenting with 
various materials and devices for the purpose of determining the 
intensity, pitch, and quality of different tones. 

The boys began with the very simple procedure of stretching 
with their hands rubber bands of diverse lengths and thicknesses 
and plucking them with the fingers while listening carefully for 
the variations of pitch as the tension was increased and decreased. 
Then followed an improvement upon this device which consisted 
of fastening the bands to boards with pins. A still further 
advance consisted of attaching catgut and wire strings of different 
dimensions to cigar boxes. Again comparisons of pitch were 
carefully noted as the strings were caused to vibrate. A movable 
bridge was placed under one of two like strings on the cigar box 
and differences in pitch noted. 

Next came a study of fundamentals and overtones in connection 
with the piano. With the strings clearly in view, so that hammer 
and string contact could be observed, the pupils could see the 
differences in the wires producing high and low tones. 

On a visit to the Rosenwald Museum of Science and Industry, 
each pupil had an opportunity to speak into the apparatus that 
gives a visible recording of sound waves and thus to be im- 
pressed with the differences in wave formations that occur as 
voices of varying degrees of pitch were heard. This experience 
was made still more vivid by whistling and singing into the 
apparatus, and also by observing the recordings of the voices of 
aman and awoman. The pupils were also shown how the tones 

Norge: Mr. Tate is principal of Whitney School, Chicago; Miss 
Russell is departmental music teacher. In the JouRNAL issue of 


March, 1938 appears an article describing an experiment with mon- 
otones made by E. B. Blind, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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produced in wind instruments depend upon the size and length 
of air columns. 

The pupils were influenced strongly by this visit to the Museum 
and immediately began to experiment with test tubes and water. 
Their measurements of the amounts of water used, and their 
discrimination between tones produced by blowing across the 
mouths of the tubes finally became refined enough that they 
managed to produce six diatonic tones. Unable to get the seventh 
and eighth to complete the scale, which by this time most of 
them were able to recognize, they procured ginger ale bottles 
and proceeded along the same line of investigation as they had 
followed with the test tubes. No better progress was made, 
however, but the children derived a real thrill out of all this hard 
work when someone managed to play the chorus of “Oh Suzanna” 
on the ginger ale bottles. 

Other instruments studied were the ukulele, guitar, violin, 
saxophone and drum. 

After four months of practically “unsupervised” study, Form B 
of the Drake Musical Memory Test was given. It was pleasing 
to note that a marked improvement had taken place in the 
ability of the children to recognize and remember the items of 
melody on the test. 

A perusal of the data contained in the accompanying Table, 
shows the results of both the initial and final tests, 

(1) Every one of the eight children improved. This improve- 
ment ranged from 5 to 37.5 points with an average of 15.0 points. 

(2) The boy with the highest I. Q. had the highest percentile 
rating on both tests. Both of these ratings were far above the 
norm of 50, and still vocally he had been a “monotone” for 
thirteen and one-half years. 

(3) The boys having the lowest two I. Q’s., 83 and 89, made 
the greatest gain—37.5 points each. 

(4) The difference of 23.2 points between the initial average 
of 28.1 points and the final average of 51.3 points constitutes a 
four months’ gain which is almost equivalent to the initial 
average. 


PERCENTILE RATINGS ON FORM A AND FORM B OF THE 
DRAKEjJMUSICAL MEMORY TEST 











(Norm 50) 
Chron, Mental Differ- 
Case Grade I.Q Age Age Form A | Form B ence 
(years) | (years) 
1 7A 114 13.5 15.4 75 90 +15° 
2 7A 90 12.1 11.7 50 85 +35 * 
3 8B 13.9 11.6 12.5 50 +37.5° 
a 8B 89 13.5 12.0 7.5 45 +37.5%8 
5 8B 103 13.2 13.7 17.5 45 +27.5* 
6 7A 96 12.0 12.5 32.5 37.5 + 5° 
7 8B 91 15.0 13.8 17 35 1 
8 8B 95 13.6 12.1 12.5 23 +10.59 
PS eer 95 13.3 12.9 28.1 51.3 +23 .2 


























*Indicates those who later did choral work. 


The improvement attained in the singing of these children was 
as gratifying as was the gain in tone discrimination and musical 
memory. Although it is impossible to produce numerical data to 
substantiate this result it can be established by the fact that 
four of the eight pupils—numbers 1, 3, 5, and 6—who, previous 
to the experiment, had been unable to sing with their classes, 
participated in the choral work of the school thereafter. The 
other four pupils showed vocal improvement also but were too 
undependable for chorus work. Before the experiment they had 
had a very decided inferiority complex evidenced by their refusal 
at times even to sing and the customary “I can’t sing” response. 
But their interest was so stimulated by the fascinating investiga- 
tion that they thereafter gave a wholehearted response to their 
music work. 
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Chamber Music in the School 


Pro gram 


L. A. WARREN 
Instructor in Dept. of Music Education, State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 


bas is it that the greatest composers of all periods devoted 
so much of their time and talent to the output of music 
for small groups of instruments? A glance through the listed 
works of prominent composers from Haydn to Schonberg will 
show that of their music for concerted instruments, most of it is 
for small groups. 

Is it because that style of composition is easier? Not neces- 
sarily. No doubt, for some in the earlier days, chamber music 
was more congenial, as in the case of Brahms; and the practical 
issue of having their music performed influenced other writers, 
since it was—and still is—much easier to get parts copied and 
musicians together for a string quartet than for a symphony. 
But how often does genius wait on the purely practical? The 
reason for the preponderance of fine music for small groups goes 
deeper than this. 

Whatever the reasons may be, as public school music teachers 
are we not neglecting an important part of our duty to young 
musicians if we fail to provide them with opportunity to develop 
adequate appreciation of this side of the world of music? If the 
world’s greatest composers feel that music in this medium is 
important enough to command such a large share of their time 
and energy, aren’t we teachers failing in our mission if we give 
an incomplete picture of the field? What would we think of 
the teacher of geography who fails to mention Asia, or the 
teacher of United States history who omits the civil war period 
because she thinks it unimportant or too hard for her students? 

The average instrumental instructor usually raises three objec- 
tions to a program of small ensembles: (1) His schedule is so 
crowded that he has no time. (2) The material written for these 
combinations is of such difficulty that only one or two of his 
students could handle it. (3) Those few students who might be 
able to do something in this line, do not have the time. The 
administrator of budgets and schedules might raise a fourth 
objection by bringing up the matter of costs involved. 

Objection number one is no doubt valid in some instances; 
however in most cases finding time is merely a matter of taking 
time. No matter how harassed the teacher is with orchestra, 
band, glee clubs, class work, etc., his weekly schedule is like the 
old family Ford, with “always room for one more.” In their 
own hearts, could not many instructors admit that it is lack of 
knowledge, preparatory training, or ambition, instead of lack of 
time? 

In the matter of securing suitable materials there should be 
no difficulty. Collections of trios, quartets, and quintets are very 
reasonable in price and are stocked by all large music houses. 
Several collections of movements from popular quartets are pub- 
lished in carefully edited form particularly for school use, and 
more material is being brought out all the time. For instance, 
Haydn’s Op. 3, No. 3, or Op. 3, No. 5, from the “30 Celebrated 
Quartets, Vol. II,” would make a good beginning. These two 
are simple enough so that students who are sufficiently advanced 
to do the Kreutzer Etudes can play them quite easily. Several 
movements in these quartets remain entirely in first position for 
the ‘cello, and of course the second violin and viola parts are 
simpler technically than the first violin. Players from high 
school orchestras of average ability will literally “eat them up” 
with enthusiasm and appreciation if given the opportunity and 
a little direction along lines which will produce musical results. 
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At first, the results probably will be appreciated by only the 
players themselves. But even if they never become proficient 
enough to appear in public, the main objective—appreciation—has 
been accomplished if the players enjoy the music and the ex- 
perience of playing together in a quartet. Later, after the group 
has more or less skillfully essayed the Op. 64 and Op. 76 quartets 
from the same collection, they should be given a chance at 
Beethoven Op. 18. The six quartets contained in this Beethoven 
work have been very aptly called the quartet players’ Bible. Num- 
bers 1 and 4 in this collection, particularly the first movements, 
will give the budding amateur quartet player a thrill. The Mozart 
clarinet quintet is a gem that can be performed with considerable 
finesse by high school players. In cases where there are no 
capable ’cello players (and almost every director at sometime in 
his experience is faced with a “dry” year in ’cello players), try 
trios such as Mozart’s for clarinet, viola, and piano; Beethoven 
Op. 25 for flute, violin, and viola; Beethoven Op. 1, 2, and 3 for 
violin, viola, and piano (the viola being a re-edition of the ’cello 
part made by Altmann in Breitkopf edition). The same com- 
bination can be used for the Mendelssohn piano trios Op. 49 and 
Op. 66, and for Schubert’s Op. 99 and Op. 100. Dvorak’s terzetto 
for two violins and viola, and Reger’s trio for the same combina- 
tion make very interesting and effective material for more ad- 
vanced players. 

Good music for small ensembles is not lacking and more is 
being created every year. So with a little ingenuity and careful 
selection of material, objection number two is minimized or 
ceases to exist entirely. 

Objection number three can be solved only according to each 
individual school situation. Some directors who have five or- 
chestra rehearsals a week have found it profitable to set aside 
one of these, using the better players in chamber groups and 
putting the rest in a music club for the period. In some schools 
the noon hour is the only time available, in others, where busses 
do not interfere, after school time is a possibility. Gehrkens’ 
suggests evenings or even Sunday afternoons. 

In larger school systems, where student material for this type 
of work is plentiful and the attitude of the administration is 
favorable, classes in chamber music can be scheduled and run just 
as effectively and efficiently as any laboratory class. Separate 
rooms are necessary, of course, but a trio or quartet takes very 
little room; practice rooms, studios, and offices can be used 
advantageously. A class of sixteen students made up to form a 
trio, two quartets, and a quintet can be supervised by one teacher 
very efficiently in the same hour. 

There are many benefits derived from chamber music participa- 
tion. Volumes have been written on the values and benefits 
derived from such participation and performance (see bibliography 
ending this article). To the talented amateurs we graduate from 
our high schools, it offers one of the best mediums for the carry- 
over of music into home and community life. The director who 
spends two or three hours per week supervising a group or two 
will find his time well spent. Besides developing the technique, 
sensitive musicianship, and appreciation of the players, there are 
various other advantages. The string quartet is a mobile unit, 
it has that advantage over the orchestra; it can perform in 


1Gehrkens, Karl W. Music in the Junior High School (C. C. 
Birchard, 1936). 
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quarters where neither an orchestra or band could be accom- 
modated. When calls come for students to furnish music for 
PTA’s, women’s clubs, civic organizations, and churches, as they 
do (oftentimes too numerous for the students’ good), then the 
small ensemble that can give a creditable performance is ideal— 
no trusting a soloist’s accompaniment or a pianist’s technique to 
a rickety, broken down piano. 

One caution in connection with the performance in public of 
small instrumental groups is worth mentioning. Remember that 
a chamber ensemble performs music designed for a chamber—a 
small or medium sized room. Such a group will never appear to 
best advantage in a large auditorium. The director should ac- 
quaint himself, in advance, with the size and acoustical properties 
of the room in which his ensemble is to appear. 

Many high schools now maintain excellent string quartets and 


other small groups. This is a phase of school music which is fast 
becoming more and more popular throughout the nation. Its 
popularity is deserved by the benefits to the student, the school, 
and the director. Its furtherance should be justified by the fact 
that so much of the world’s greatest music is written for chamber 


groups. 
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The National Chnic 


S ies NATIONAL Music Clinic and Annual Business Meetings 
of the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associ- 
ations, held on the campus of the University of Illinois, January 
5, 6, and 7, drew a record attendance representing some thirty 
states—a total of approximately 1400 adults and students. 

The instrumental and vocal music clinic schedules were car- 
ried out as announced in a previous issue of the JOURNAL. 
Much could be said regarding the various important contribu- 
tions made to this program by leaders in the school, college 
and professional music fields, for both in the variety and scope 
of the offerings and in total number of individuals and areas 
represented on the program, the Urbana Clinic marked a new 
high for this type of event. It is regrettable that space does not 
permit a detailed report. 

In fairness, however, mention must be made of the apprecia- 
tion due to the clinic groups: The University of Illinois Con- 
cert and Military Bands, A. A. Harding, Director, Mark H. 
Hindsley, Assistant Director, and Clarence Sawhill, Assistant 
Director; the University of Illinois School of Music Chorus, 
from which a special clinic group was organized by Acting 
Director Harry H. Kauffman; University of Illinois School of 
Music, Dr. Frederic B. Stiven, Director; University of Illinois 
Orchestra, Walter L. Roosa, Conductor; Two Student Clinic 
Bands, G. W. Patrick, Organizer and Manager, and Forrest’ L. 
McAllister, Assistant; Student Clinic Orchestra, Fred R. Bige- 
low, Organizer and Manager; and Springfield (Illinois) High 
School Choir, E. Carl Lundgren, Director. 

As a matter of historical record, reference should be made to 
the fact that the 1939 Clinic represented the 10th Annual Clinic 
of The University of Illinois Band and the 8th Annual Clinic 
of the National School Band Association. It is a point of par- 
ticular significance that the development of the codperative ac- 
tivities and relationships in the school and college music fields 
is typified by these national band clinics, which were extended to 
include the National School Orchestra Association and the Na- 
tional School Vocal Association Clinics, the former beginning in 
1938 and the latter for the first time this year. 

Also, of historical significance is the fact that the 1939 event 
marked the final step in the completion of the reorganization of 
the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations 
required to carry out the regional competition-festival plan in- 
augurated two years ago. This plan has been described fully 
in the previous issues of the JouRNAL, in the Yearbook, and in 
the publications of the three Associations. 

At the first meeting of the National Board of Control all of 
the ten Regional Boards except one were represented. This 
National Board, which combines the Executive Board of the 
three Associations, adopted by-laws which provide for the ad- 
ministration of the competition-festivals under the joint juris- 
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diction of the three Associations, also makes provision for the 
administration of the individual Associations, and for their co- 
Operative relationship. Copies of the by-laws are available to 
any interested person and may be secured by writing to the 
headquarters office at Chicago. 

The Executive Board of the respective Associations elected 
officers for the ensuing two-year term, as follows: 

National School Band Association: President—A. R. Mc- 
Allister, Joliet, Illinois; First Vice-President—L. Bruce Jones, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Second Vice-President—Arthur R. Gor- 
anson, Jamestown, New York. 

National School Orchestra Association: President—Adam P. 
Lesinsky, Whiting, Indiana; First Vice-President — David T. 
Lawson, Topeka, Kansas; Second Vice-President—C. Paul 
Herfurth, West Orange, New Jersey. 

National School Vocal Association: President — Mabelle 
Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri; First Vice-President—Andrew 
Loney, Jr., LaGrande, Oregon; Second Vice-President—L. R. 
Sides, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Under the stipulations of the By-laws, A. R. McAllister, 
President of the National School Band Association, is Chair- 
man of the National Board of Control; Adam P. Lesinsky, Pres- 
ident of the National School Orchestra Association, is First 
Vice-Chairman, and Mabelle Glenn, President of the National 
School Vocal Association, is Second Vice-Chairman of the Na- 
tional Board. The Executive Secretary of the Music Educators 
National Conference is Treasurer. 

As in the past, the presidents of the three National Associa- 
tions together with the President and Executive Secretary of 
the Music Educators National Conference, serve as the executive 
body, now termed Executive Council. To the Executive Council 
is assigned responsibility for supervising the National School 
Music Competition-Festivals and for managing the related af- 
fairs and activities of the Associations in accordance with the 
plans and policies determined by the National Board of Control. 
The Council serves as liaison between the National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, the National Board of Con- 
trol, and the Executive Committee of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, of which the three Associations are auxiliary 
organizations. Under the continuing plan; authorized by the 
Conference Executive Committee, the Executive Council serves 
the Music Educators National Conference in lieu of the formerly 
appointive committee on school music competition-festivals. 

Following are the names of the regional representatives who 
attended the National Board meetings. In certain instances the 
Chairmen of the Regional Boards represented the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations for the re- 
spective regions. In all cases where the name of more than one 
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YOU WILL FIND 
NEW INTERESTING 


MUSIC 
‘oF Ald: PUBIASRERS 


ar THE SIGN OF THE TUNING FORK 


In Addition to Music of Other Publishers We Call Attention to 
1939—HAROLD FLAMMER CONTEST CHORUSES: 








MALE VOICES — 4-PART MIXED VOICES — A CAPPELLA 
89078 Boots—Flagler..... occ cc cece ccccucuccuccee 18 81068 As Torrents in Summer—Elger-Cain............ 12 
89011 ne lids a hae Oo 16 84141 God is a Spirit—Scholin TETTTCT TTT TEE 19 
” ‘ iit liad ; 81087 Joshua Fit De Battle of Jericho—Cain.......... .16 
ano eke wy tt i se oo. ee rs 81067 My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land—Elger..... .15 
oe ees SO es ee nenerasenns ° 81063 Night Has a Thousand Eyes—Cain............ 15 
82045 Down By the Sea—Penn....... seeeeeeeee AB 81050 Nocturne—Noble Cain...... 2.2.2... ..0005. 16 
82089 Ho, Jolly Jenkin—Sullivan- Andrews.......... .16 81080 Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’—Noble Cain........... 15 
82094 | Dream of Jeanie—Foster-Riegger............. 12 81052 Roll, Chariot—Noble Cain... ............... 16 
82054 Service—Cadman..........0 0. ccc ccc eeeeeuee 15 85505 Sicut Cervus—Palestrina-Cain................. .15 
82058 Song of Ships (Boys’}—Flagler..... mcakewend 15 81056 Sweet and Low—Noble Cain................ 15 
82102 Wh Ti-Yi-Yo— —Riegger...... . ’ 
oopee, Ti-Yi-Yo—Cowboy—Riegger 12 GIRLS’ CHORUS — 3-PART 
R 89020 Ave Maria—Schubert-Riegger.............-.. 15 
S. A. 89017 Beautiful Saviour—Old Crusaders’ Hymn....... .12 
88014 All Through the Night—Welsh Folk- oe. oe AS 83072 Blue Swan—Mueller.................0 00008 15 
88021 Dance, My Comrades—Bennett............... .15 83099 Caro Mio Ben—Giordani-Cross.............. 12 
in Silane Night—Suablen FolhSone............ 83020 Children of the Moon—Warren.............. 16 
88022 3 8 - 83005 Dairy-Maids—LaF 12 
88015 On Wings of Song—Mendelssohn............ .15  Dairy-Maids—-Laforge......-.-..+--+ee+-+ +e: : 
; ; 83086 Lullaby—Noble Cain..................240.. 15 
88026 O Soldier, Soldier—English Folk-Song......... 12 83109 Night Has a Thousand Eyes—Noble Cain 12 
88019 Prayer from Heensel and Gretel — 83078 On Wings of Song—Mendelssohn......... oo. AS 
Humperdinck-Riegger................... -15 83087 Prayer from Heensel and Gretel — 
Humperdinck-Riegger . 12 
MIXED VOICES — WITH ACCOMPANIMENT 83097 Songs My Mother Taught Me—Dvorak-Cain. . 15 
81049 Beautiful Dreamer—Foster-Riegger............. 15 3-PART BOYS’ 

81053 Homeland—Noble Cain..................05. .16 825921 Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring—Bach-Riegger...... .15 
81028 Morning Hymn—Henschel................... 15 82503 Song of Ships—flagler...................... 12 
TO ORDER “ON APPROVAL” — CHECK (¢/) BELOW: 

GENERAL COLLECTIONS SECULAR CHORUSES SECULAR CHORUSES OPERETTAS 

[) Girls’ Voices—Secular—2-part [] Men's Voices—4-part [1 Mixed—A cappella—4 to 0) Grade School 

Ol Girls Voices—Secular—3-part CL) Boys’ Voices—3-part 8 parts [1 Junior High School 
1) Men's Voices—Secular—4-part C Boys’ Voices—2-part 1 Mixed Voices—4-part C] Senior High School 


C] Boys’ Voices—Secular—2-part 
1] Boys’ Voices—Secular—3-part 
C] Boys’ Voices—Secular—4-part  _C) Unison 
[] A cappella—Secular—Mixed 


(1 Soprano, Alto and Baritone [1 Women’s Voices—4-part ] For Boys 
C) Women’s Voices—3-part CO] For Girls 
CL] Women’s Voices—2-part 


HAROLD FLAMMER: *i%" 
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delegate is given for a region, the Association represented is 
indicated by the initials B, O, or V. 


Region One: Andrew Loney, Jr., LaGrande Oregon. Region 
Two: Gerald R. Prescott, Minneapolis, Minnesota, (B); Lor- 
rain E. Watters, Des Moines, Iowa, (O-V). Region Three: 
Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, (B) ; Amos G. Wesler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, (O); C. Scripps Beebee, Centralia, Illinois, 
(V). Region Four: Arthur R. Goranson, Jamestown, New 
York, (B); C. Paul Herfurth, West Orange, New Jersey, (O); 
Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, New York, (V). Region Six: Charles 
S. Eskridge, Wink, Texas. Region Seven: L. Bruce Jones, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Region Eight: L. R. Sides, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Region Nine: Lytton S. Davis, Omaha, Nebraska, 
(B); David Lawson, Topeka, Kansas, (O); Don E. Haley, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, (V). Region Ten: W. H. Terry, 
Hyrum, Utah. 

© 


In commenting upon the development of the National School 
Music Competition-Festivals and the success of the regional 
plan, with the obvious advantages afforded through providing the 
opportunities of participation to students in every area of the 
United States and enlisting in the activity qualified leaders in 
these various areas, Mr. McAllister said in part: 

“The next progressive step should be improving and clarify- 
ing the adjudication situation. The nucleus of an adjudicators’ 
list has been available for two years. This was compiled from 
a record of the adjudicators who had served successfully in 
previous national contests. The presence of one of these ad- 
judicators as senior judge for each class is required. ‘This is 
necessary to retain a uniform national standard. Our rules 
provide that additional adjudicators may be added to this list 
on recommendation of the Regional Boards and the approval by 
the National Board. This plan is good as far as it goes, but 
does nothing to insure a uniform standard on the part of the 
individual adjudicators. It is recommended, therefore, that we 
give serious consideration to the establishing of schools of ad- 
judication with perhaps an examination based on the standards 
of adjudication as published by the National School Band Asso- 
ciation. There should also be an enlargement of the national 
list based on this procedure.” 


1939 National Required Music 


Required music for the 1939 National (Regional) School 
Music Competitions has been announced by the committees of 
the National School Band and Orchestra Associations as follows: 


For Band 


Class A—Unfinished Symphony, First Movement — Schubert (Carl 
ischer) 


Class B—Jolly Robbers Overture—Suppe (Sam Fox) 
Class C—Overture Militaire—Skornicka (Belwin) 
For Orchestra 


Class A—The Barber of Seville Overture—Rossini (Carl Fischer) 
Class B—Triumphal March from “Sigurd Jorsalfar’—Grieg (Sam Fox) 
Class C—Mission Overture—Johnson (Ludwig) 


For choral groups the required pieces are to be selected by 
the respective regional committees. The National Committee 
has released to all regional officers and committees, lists for 
mixed chorus—accompanied and unaccompanied, from which it 
is recommended that the required pieces for the various regions 
be selected. This recommended list was chosen by the National 
Committee from the comprehensive list in the official bulletin 
as representative of the type of mixed chorus material desirable 
for the National Competitions. 

Required choral pieces for female and for male voices and 
required pieces for small ensembles and vocal soloists are to be 
chosen by the respective regions from the lists published in the 
official bulletin. 
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1939 Regional Competition - Festivals 


The following paragraphs give names of the states in each 
Region, the name of the Regional Chairman and Secretary- 
Treasurer, and the times and places for the 1939 Regional 
Competitions thus far announced. 


Region One. (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming) 1939 competition at Portland, Oregon, May 12-13, 1939. 
Chairman—Andrew Loney, Jr., 301 Spring Street, La Grande, 
Oregon; Secretary-Treasurer—Walter C. Welke, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Region Two. (North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa) 1939 competition at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
May 18-20, 1939. Chairman—Carleton L. Stewart, High School, 
Mason City, Iowa; Secretary-Treasurer—Lorrain E. Watters, 
Garfield Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Region Three. (Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio) 1939 com- 
petition city to be announced, dates are May 18-20, 1939. Chair- 
man, Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Secretary—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, 111 South 
Grant Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


Region Four. (Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware) 1939 competition at New York City, 
May 25-27, 1939. Chairman—Frederic Fay Swift, 127 West 
Street, Ilion, New York; Secretary-Treasurer—A. H. Brand- 
enburg, 1128 Coolidge, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Region Five. (California, Nevada, Arizona) 1939 competi- 
tion at San Francisco (Treasure Island), dates to be an- 
nounced. Chairman—Adolph Otterstein, State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Jose, California; Secretary-Treasurer—(to be an- 
nounced ). 

Region Six. (New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) 1939 com- 
petition at Abilene, Texas, May 11-13, 1939. Chairman (Band) 
—Charles S. Eskridge, Box 519, Wink, Texas; Secretary— 
Sam Ezell, Taft High School, Taft, Texas. 


Region Seven. (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky) 1939 competition (dates and place to be 
announced). Chairman—L. Bruce Jones, Little Rock High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas; Secretary—John L. Lewis, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Region Eight. (Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland) 1939 competition 
at Charlotte, North Carolina, May 4-6, 1939. Chairman (Band) 
—L. R. Sides, 528 East Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Secretary-Treasurer (Vocal)—R. W. House, Monroe Public 
Schools, Monroe, North Carolina. 

Region Nine. (Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, East Colorado) 
1939 competition at Colorado Springs, May 11-13, 1939. Chair- 
man—Lytton S. Davis, Board of Education, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Secretary-Treasurer-—- Arthur G. Harrell, Kearney Public 
Schools, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Region Ten. (South Idaho, East Nevada, Utah, West Colo- 
rado, Southwest Wyoming) 1939 competition (dates and place 
to be announced). Chairman—W. H. Terry, South Cache High 
School, Hyrum, Utah; Secretary-Treasurer—H. L. Fawson, 
239 North Johnson, Pocatello, Idaho. 


© 


For additional information regarding the 1939 competition in 
your Region, consult the Regional Chairman. 

For selective music lists and general information regarding 
the National School Music Competition-Festivals, refer to the 
official bulletin, copies of which may be obtained from the 
headquarters office or from regional officers.’ 





11939 School Music Competition-Festivals, 25¢ postpaid. Address Na- 
tional School Music Competition-Festivals, c/o M.E.N.C., 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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OPERETTAS, 


CONTEST 


NUMBERS 


FOR 1939 


CARMELITA 


A Light Opera in Three Acts 


Libretto and Lyrics by 
Helen Bagg 
Music by 
NINO MARCELLI 
For Mixed Voices, 
Senior High School 


Time of Performance, 2 hours 


Full Score and Libretto, 
$1.50 


An adventurous musical filled with 
sunshine and the romantic atmos- 
phere of “New Spain.” Young 
and dashing Americans cross the 
plains to the Rancho Valverde, to 
captivate and be captivated by the 
young and equally spirited Spani- 
ards. Romance in song and the 
spell-binding setting of the music 
make this a sell-out wherever pre- 


sented. 








An operetta in Two Acts 
for Mixed or Boys’ Voices 


Books and lyrics by 
BEATRICE HUMISTON McNEIL 


Music by 
MAE NIGHTINGALE 


Time of Performance, 1%4-2 hours 


Price $1.25 


A base-ball player doubles as a 
lovely equestrienne, to save a cir- 
cus beset with troubles. A smash 
comedy carried on delightful melo- 
dies. This operetta “has every- 
thing,” with the Big Top spirit 
pervading the entire action. 


A FEW OF THE CARL FISCHER NUMBERS APPEARING ON THE 
1939 COMPETITION-FESTIVALS LIST 








CHORUSES SOLOS FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 
Cumulative Competition List with Piano Accompaniment 
Grade . a" 

My Heart is a Silent Violin (SATB)........... Fox E_ .15 Selective List Grade 
May no Rash Intruder (SSATB)........... Handel M_.15 : 

Sanctus from the Mass in B minor (SSAATB)..Bach D_ .15 eee oe. 90, ie. 3 Cae: (Oboe) a oF 
Hymn to the Eternal (SATB)........ Pe 28 OE wos: ccccccddusdiuseonnsensoked Ippolitov-Ivanov IV .65 
*Heavenly Light (SATB)....... Kopylow-Wilhousky M_ .12 | Andantino from Symphony No. 4 in F minor (Oboe) 

*Matona, Lovely Maiden (SATB)............ Se 2 2) ieee eae sere Tschaikowsky IV _ .65 
*Death is but Sleep (SAATB)............ Palestrina D .12 | First Concertino (Bb Clarinet)............. Guilhaud IV _ 1.00 
The Sea I must fare (TTBB)........... Bornschein D  .15 | Fantasia and Rondo (Bb Clarinet)... .Weber-Langenus V_ 1.50 
Song of the Caravan (TTBB).............-. English D  .15 Deepwood (Bass Clarinet)..........+.++-++- Bennett V5 
The Hills of Home (TTBB)............00000. Fox M_ .15 | Caprice (Bassoon). ...... yy ea . = 
White in the Moon the Long Road lies (TTBB)..Fox M_ .15 a. “> (By Te ad, lg 9 Sax. Wn gas aoe Heitetz VI 80 
*The Troubadours (TTBB)....Schumann-Pfatteicher M _  .10 Birth of — (Cornet) Pate ee Clarke Ill 1.00 

‘ll go no more a-roving (TTBB)...... Th E .15| Rondo a 

So we'll g § omas . Rondo Capriccio (Cornet).........--.+++- Fitzgerald V_ 1.00 
The Vagabonds CREMP cccccctccccovccces Thomas M __ .15 | Friendship (L “Amitié) (French Horn)....... Gottwald III .60 
Hail! Bright Abode (TTBB)........ Wagner-Homier M_ .15 | Concerto No. 3 in Eb (David-Reinecke arr.)...Mozart IV 1.25 
*Rising of the Lark (Welsh) (TTBB)....Whitehead E  .15 | La Petite Suzanne (Trombone)............... Pryor VI 1.00 
eee Pine BIND ic sescsvnccadcccccesas Skilton E  .12 | Atlantic Zephyrs (Trombone)............... Simons IV_ .75 
The Piper from over the Way (SSA)......... Brahe M_ .15 | Judas Maccabeus. Variations (BBb Tuba) 

Moon Madness (SSA)........--seeeeeceees Emery M .15| 5 ee ios Cae ie 1 — VI 1.00 
To be aang on the Waicr (38A)... Schuber’Bromer Mis | Eecert from Concerto No. 14 (BBb Tota) asa ay aas 
* A Cappella. Your Dealer — or 

56 Cooper Square BOSTON 

CARL FISCHER, Inc. © 119 West 57th Steet NEW YORK ¢ = cHicAGO 
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New York State School Music Association 


FREDERIC FAY SWIFT 


Secretary-T reasurer 


Gu EIGHT YEARS ago three men who met in the Statler Hotel 
in Buffalo were inspired to promote a school music associa- 
tion for New York State. These men had in mind the organi- 
zation of a program of state-wide school music competition- 
festivals, which would serve as media of education and inspiration, 
thus supplementing the program of music education in the schools 
by encouraging the development of the highest possible standards 
in instrumental and vocal music teaching. The men were Arthur 
R. Goranson of Jamestown, the present president of the New 
York School Music Association, Edward John of Salamanca, 
and Charles R. Barone of Lockport and Barker. Each of these 
men assumed responsibility for a certain phase of the organization 
work, and in 1931 plans were made to hold a meeting in Syracuse 
to complete a temporary organization representing the Empire 
State. 

There were many obstacles and progress was slow, there- 
fore it was not until 1932 that the organization meeting was 
held—and then with only twenty directors present. However, 
with the assistance of Charles M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, and Dean 
Harold L. Butler of Syracuse University, the New York State 
School Band and Orchestra Association came into being with a 
duly adopted constitution and officers installed. 

Results at the end of the first year showed that five sectional 
competitions had been held; that there had been a substantial 
increase in attendance at the state final competitions held at 
Syracuse University under the direction of Dean Butler and 
Jacob Kwalwasser; that there was enough money in the treasury 
to take care of postage and other incidental expenses for the time 
being, and that the idea of organized district competitions was 
being received favorably throughout the state. 

From this modest beginning the membership and scope of the 
Association developed consistently each year. In 1934 the first 
clinic was organized at Ithaca College under the guidance of 
Dean Albert Edmund Brown. Sixty-two registrations, including 
about twenty students, were recorded in spite of below-zero 
weather. 

Succeeding annual clinics have been held in Ithaca with the 
codperation of Victor L. F. Rebmann, who was appointed direc- 
tor of the Music Department of Ithaca College in 1936. 

In 1935 the first All State Band was organized, and the fol- 
lowing year an All State Orchestra was added; later, the All 
State Choir completed the triad. Up to the present time 
more than 2,500 students have taken part in these groups; in 
1938, some 220 schools were represented in the three All State 
groups. Of course the paramount item in this record is the 
fact that there has been from year to year a gratifying im- 
provement in the performances by these ensembles, reflecting 
the general upward trend in teacher- and student-achievement 
in the many communities represented in the Association. In this 
development the Association has had assistance of leading edu- 
cators from various parts of the United States. Among those 
who have taken part in the annual clinics and the final compe- 
titions are: Captain Charles O’Neill, William Revelli, Glenn 
Cliffe Bainum, A. R. McAllister, Ernest Williams, Pierre Hen- 
rotte, Adam P. Lesinsky, Harold Bachman, Arthur Pryor, 
Carleton Stewart, Joseph Maddy, Carl Van Hoesen, Sherman 
Clute, Alfred Spouse, Peter J. Wilhousky, Felix Mendelssohn, 
William Erb, George Frey, and a great many others. 

With the inclusion of vocal music in the Association program, 
the name of the organization was changed to its present title, 
New York State School Music Association. According to the 
records, last year more than 17,000 boys and girls attended and 
participated in the sectional festivals; and some 2,800 students 
took part in the national competition-festival for the fourth 
region, held in Albany. 
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Membership in the Association is by schools, and such mem- 
bership affords full privileges of the Association to all directors 
and students in the schools enrolled. The two hundred fifty-five 
schools now affiliated with the Association represent nearly 
1,000 music teachers and administrators. The Association pub- 
lishes a bulletin, the Music News, which is issued each month 
of the school year. 

At the sixth annual clinic held at Ithaca College, December 
1, 2 and 3, 1938, the total enrollment exceeded 800, and more 
than 2,000 people crowded Foster Hall of the Ithaca Senior 
High School to hear the final concert given by the All State 
Orchestra, the All State Choir, and two All State bands (the 
Red and the Blue—the former composed of students in Class A 
and Class B schools, the latter from Class C schools). Guest 
conductors were Glenn Cliffe Bainum, Northwestern University, 
Carl Van Hoesen, Rochester, New York, and Peter J. Wil- 
housky of New York City. Important contributions to the 
clinic program were made by the Ithaca College Band, directed 
by Walter Beller, the college orchestra, directed by Craig Mc- 
Henry, and the college choir, directed by Bert Rogers Lyon. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows (asterisk 
indicates re-election): President—*Arthur R. Goranson, James- 
town; Vice-president in charge of bands—Dean L. Harrington, 
Hornell; Vice-president in charge of orchestras—Anthony Or- 
tolano, Falconer; Vice-president in charge of vocal music — 
Maurice Whitney, Hudson Falls; Secretary-treasurer—*Frederic 
Fay Swift, Ilion; Members of Executive Committee—*John 
Fraser, Seneca Falls; *Ray Hasenauer, Rochester; *C. Benja- 
min Scammell, Rochester; *James Garfield, Potsdam; Loretta 
Whiteman, Cuba; Paul Weckesser, Port Chester; *Jesse Lilly- 
white, Southampton; *Lloyd Bremer, Tonawanda; *Raymond 
Russell, Canandaigua; and Henry Ready, Clinton. 

The state has developed to the point where two state finals 
are held, and the area represented by each is recognized as a 
“state” by the National Associations. Representatives elected 
to the Region Four Board of Control for the two state divisions 
are: 

Eastern New York: Band—E. L. Freeman, Syracuse; Or- 
chestra—Cornelius D. Gall, Hamilton; Vocal Music—Louise 
Herzberger, Little Falls. 

Western New York: Band—Dean L. Harrington, Hornell; 
Orchestra — Anthony Ortolano, Falconer; Vocal Music -— Ebba 
Goranson, Jamestown. 

In 1939 there will be eighteen sectional competition-festivals 
instead of twelve, as was the case last year. Other items re- 
ported from the business meeting at Ithaca: An invitation was 
accepted from Eastman School of Music, the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Rochester Public Schools to hold the 
Seventh New York State Annual Clinic in Rochester; a budget 
was adopted for the ensuing year, involving nearly $10,000, and 
a new constitution was approved. 

The Association has gone on record as expressing its sincere 
appreciation to Ithaca College, President Leonard Bliss Job, 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, director of music of the College, Mary- 
louise Potter, secretary of the Music Department, and to the 
entire student and faculty body for the exceptional services 
rendered to the Association and to music education in the state. 
Gratitude is also expressed to the Ithaca Public Schools, Super- 
intendent Claude L. Kulp, and Director of Music, Laura Bryant. 

The Association is also indebted to the Music Educators 
National Conference and the National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal associations for aid and encouragement. We invite 
correspondence with the officers of other associations and shall 
be glad to exchange copies of our bulletin, programs, etc. The 
address of the secretary is 127 West Street, Ilion, New York. 
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Osbourne McConathy 
Speaker—Southern 





King Stacy 


Pres., Michigan B. and O. Assn. 





Mabelle Glenn 
Speaker—Southwestern 





William D. Revelli 
Conductor—Southwestern, 
Southern, Eastern Clinics 





cAt the 
S pring (on ferences 


ere 
The Sectional Conferences this spring 


will jeature many prominent MUSIC 
educators—some of whom are shown 
on these pages 





Noble Cain 
Conductor—Southern 


Lilla Belle Pitts 
Speaker—Southern, North Central 





William E. Knuth 
ist Vice-Pres., California- Charles R. Cutts 
Western Pres., Montana M.E.A. 





Dale Harris Paul Rainier 
Vice-Chmn., Band—North Vice-Chmn., Orchestra—North 
Central Central 











Ward Brandstetter 
Pres., Texas M. E. A. 


Archie N. Jones 
Pres., Idaho M.E.A. 





George C. Wilson 
Clinic Conductor—Southwestern 


Joseph E. Maddy 
Speaker—Southwestern, North 


Central 4 
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| Louis Woodson Curtis 
Pres., M. E. N. C. 











Charles M. Dennis 
Speaker—California-Western 














Edith M. Keller 
Speaker—Southern 


Henry Sopkin 
Se Clinic Conductor—Southern 














A. R. McAllister 
Guest Conductor—Southern 





Franklyn S. Weddle 
Pres., Mich. School Vocal Assn. 





Samuel T. Burns 
Speaker—Southern 





ae Otterstein 


Speaker—California-Western 





Chester R. Duncan 
Executive Committee—Northwest 


Helen Heffernan 
Speaker—California-Western 





Roy Miller 
Chairman, N. C. Instr. Clinics 





Dean E. Douglass 
Speaker—Southern, Southwestern 








Speaker—Calif.-Western, Eastern 2 


Nelson M. Jansky 
Pres., Music Educ. Exh. Assn. 


L. A. Woods 
Speaker—Southwestern 


, Pon 


Carol M. Pitts 
Conductor—Southwestern 


William S. Larson 
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LYON & HEALY 
Everything Known in Music 





LYON & HEALY Contest oni Festival Service 
has been a Stepping Stone for many Contest Winners 


No matter how important the occasion, nor how extensive a program you 
want to plan, Lyon & Healy’s Educational Department is perfectly 
organized to give you any necessary help in the shortest possible time. 





INDIVIDUALIZED SELECTIONS... 


When you request a selection of music “on approval” 
at Lyon & Healy, we give due consideration to the size, 
capacities and tastes of the musical group that will 
use it... . We do not send standardized packaged 
selections. 


COMPLETE FESTIVAL SERVICE... 


Lyon & Healy is ideally equipped to render Complete 
Contest and Festival Service to Schools. Desired 
selections of Band, Orchestra and Choral Music sup- 
plied on approval. Orchestra parts which must be 
rented can also be obtained here. Our widespread 
communications with all American and foreign pub- 
lishers and rental libraries insure prompt service on 
orchestral accompaniments for choral works. 


NATIONAL CONTEST LISTS 
HEADQUARTERS... Lyon & Healy will 


promptly supply any or all music listed in the 1939 
Booklet on State and National School Music Competi- 
tion Festivals. Orders at Lyon & Healy’s are carefully 
filled and checked to guarantee satisfaction. 


ALL MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


At Lyon & Healy, Festival and Contest Selections 
represent the works listed in the catalogues of all pub- 
lishers. The music sent to you is chosen solely on 


the basis of merit. 


Have you tried our superior new Hinging Service for Sheet Music and Books? Cost 


schedule will be mailed on request . 


. - Everything for the Music Educator at 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard— Chicago 


Cleveland Columbus Los Angeles 
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The Obto Code of Ethics for the Professional 
and Educational Music Fields 


Te establish a common understanding as a basis for the sympathetic and 
coéperative relationship which should be maintained between musicians 
in the professional and educational fields, the “Code” printed here was 
prepared by the Public Relations Committee representing the Ohio Music 
Education Association and the Ohio Divisions of the American Federation 


* of Musicians. 


This code, in spirit and content, is substantially the same as the statement 
of policy and practice, approved by the Executive Committee of the Music 
Educators National Conference and the Executive Council of the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, to which reference is made 
in the article by Joseph E. Maddy elsewhere in this issue. 

As one means of encouraging widespread and thoughtful attention to the 
important issues involved, the Journal columns are opened for discussion 
of the subject in general and for reports of actions undertaken by organiza- 
tions representing the professional musicians and music educators in the 
various cities, states, or other areas of jurisdiction. 


HE competition of school bands and orchestras has in the past 
oe been a matter of great concern and hardship to the 
professional musicians. 

The music educators and the professional musicians are alike 
concerned with the general acceptance of music as a desirable 
factor in the social life and cultural growth of our country. The 
music educators contribute to this end by fostering the study of 
music among the children of the country and by developing a 
keen interest in better music among the masses. The professional 
musicians strive to improve musical taste by providing increas- 
ingly artistic performances of worth-while musical works. 

This unanimity of purpose is further exemplified by the fact 
that a great many professional musicians are music educators 
and a great many music educators are, or have been, actively 
engaged in the field of professional performance. 

The members of high school orchestras and bands look to the 
professional organizations for inspiration and become active 
patrons of music in later life. They are not content to listen to 
twelve-piece ensembles, but demand adequate performances, re- 
sulting in an increased prestige on the part of professional 
musicians. 

Since it is in the interest of the music educator to attract public 
attention to his attainments for the purpose of enhancing his 
prestige and subsequently his income, and it is in the interest of 
the professional musician to create more opportunities for em- 
ployment at increased remuneration, it is only natural that upon 
certain occasions some incidents might occur in which the in- 
terests of the members of one or the other group might be 
infringed upon, either from lack of forethought or lack of 
ethical standards among individuals. 

In order to establish a clear understanding as to the limitations 
of the fields of professional music and music education in the 
State of Ohio, the following statement of policy is adopted by 
the Ohio Music Education Association and Ohio Locals of the 
American Federation of Musicians, and is recommended to the 
membership of those serving in the respective fields: 


I. MUSIC EDUCATION 


The field of music education, including the teaching of music 
and such demonstrations of music education as do not directly 
conflict with the interests of the professional musician, is the 
province of the music educator. Under this heading should be 
included the following: 

(1) School functions, initiated by the schools as a part of a 
school program, whether in a school building or other building. 

(2) Community functions, organized in the interests of the 
schools strictly for educational purposes, such as those that might 
be originated by the parent-teacher association. 

(3) School exhibits, prepared as a part of the school district’s 
courtesies for educational organizations or educational conven- 
tions being entertained in the district. 

(4) Educational broadcast demonstrations, such as “Music and 
American Youth,” the “Ohio School of the Air,” and the Ohio 
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Education Association programs, when presented with the sole 
purpose of acquainting the public with the type of music instruc- 
tion offered to the children of a community. 

(5) Civic occasions, of local, state or national patriotic in- 
terest, of sufficient breadth to enlist the sympathies and coédpera- 
tion of all persons, such as those held by the G. A. R., American 
Legion, and Veterans of Foreign Wars in connection with their 
Memorial Day services in the cemeteries. It is understood that 
affairs of this kind may be participated in only when such par- 
ticipation does not in the least usurp the rights and privileges of 
local professional musicians. 

(6) Benefit performances, for local charity, such as the Wel- 
fare Federation, Red Cross, hospitals, etc., when and where 
professional musicians would likewise donate their services. 


(7) Educational or civic services, that might beforehand be 
mutually agreed upon by the school authorities and official repre- 
sentatives of the local professional musicians. 


II. ENTERTAINMENT 


The field of entertainment is the province of the professional 
musician. Under this heading are the following: 


(1) Civic parades, ceremonies, expositions, community concerts 
and community center activities (See I, paragraph 2 for further 
definition; regattas, non-scholastic contests, festivals, athletic 
games, activities or celebrations, and the like; state and county 
fairs (See I, paragraph 1, for further definition). 


(2) Functions for the furtherance, directly or indirectly, of 
any public or private enterprise, functions by chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trades, and commercial clubs or associations. 

(3) Any occasion that is partisan or sectarian in character or 
purpose. 

(4) Functions of clubs, societies, civic or fraternal organiza- 
tions. 


(5) Statements that funds are not available for the employment 
of professional musicians, or that if the talents of amateur musical 
organizations cannot be had, other musicians cannot, or will not 
be employed, or that the amateur musicians are to play without 
remuneration of any kind, are all immaterial. 


(Signed) Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

Grover C. Yaus, Chairman, Supervisor of Music, Youngstown. 

Epitn M. Ketter, Secretary, State Supervisor of Music, Columbus, 

Kart H. Berns, Assistant Secretary for Field Service of the Ohio 
Education Association, Columbus. 

Netuiz L. Grover, Supervisor of Music, Akron. 

Eucene J. Weicer, President of the Ohio Music Education Asso- 
ciation, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Artuur E. Srrenea, President of the Columbus Local, American 
Federation of Musicians, Columbus. 

L. O. Tracie, Secretary of the Akron Local, American Federation 
of Musicians, Akron. 

Hat R. Carr, Secretary of the Toledo Local, American Federation 
of Musicians, Toledo. 


Dan H. Brown, President of the Greenville Local, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, Greenville. 
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> Db. » WOODWIND ENSEMBLE 
G. Ricordi and SOLOS — 


OBOE WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT TWO FLUTES 





100392 Georges Malezieux .Sous les Grands Arbres.. .90 84219..... Luigi Hugues...... Three Duets............ 1.50 
100393 Georges Malezieux .Pastorale............... .90 E. R. 789 G. 8. Bach......... Fifteen Inventions...... 1.80 
115048 Alessandro Longo. .Suite................... 1.50 E. R. 506 Briceialdi.......... Grand Duet............ 1.20 
TWO OBOES AND PIANO THREE FLUTES 
E. R. 288 COorelli............. Sarabanda e Minuetto... 1.00 82035 ff ae i. ) _ 1.50 
30646 S. Mercadante..... Tre Serenate............ .90 
CLARINET WITH PIANO 
80781 Luigi Bassi.........Divertimento........... 75 FOUR FLUTES 
WOODWIND ENSEMBLE 32975 V. De Michelis..... Notturnino............. .90 
84224 Luigi Hugues...... Allegro Scherzoso....... .90 FLUTE AND CLARINET 
E.R. 971 Rossini............ Quartetto..... petensees 1.20 34395 G. Verdi 
E.R. 285 Couperin.......... Les Petits Moulins4 Vent .90 (Fahrbach)....... Un ballo in Maschera.... 1.50 
E.R. 307 Scarlatti........... Pastorale............... .90 34396 G. Verdi 
E. R. 1946 C. F. E. Bach...... 6 pe ners : 3 (Fahrbach)....... Un ballo in Maschera.... 1.20 
arinets, orns & 
sian nu atnes 1.20 
E. R. 1774 Carabella.......... Suite for Fiute, Oboe, CLARINES AND PIANO 
Clarinet, Bassoon and 123826 We sdseccnese First Czardas........... .75 
|. =" igealiaieaatapamaaaiaee 1.20 122155 Ciro Stadio........ chccnaseeenane .60 
123858 Giorgio Ghedini....Concerto a Cinque for 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, CLARINET AND FLUTE WITH 
Bassoon and Piano.... 1.50 PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
E.R. 281 M. Clementi....... Canzone del “‘Gradus ad 39341 Ernest Cavallini....Reverie Russe.......... 1.50 
E.R. 289 Schumann Cc ato dell _—....... 1'00 
.R. 289 Schumann......... anto della Sera........ 
E. R. 288 Scarlatti........... Allegro in Sol Minore CLARINET WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
dela Suite VIII per 103191-2 Pietro Mascagni....La Tua Stella........... .60 
Clavicembalo......... 90 31769 G. Verdi (Mirco). ..La Traviata............ 75 
BASSOON OR VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO OBOE WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
E.R. 282 Corelli............. Adagio. ..............0. 60 109579 + Antonio Pasculli...The Bee (Le Api)....... 1.20 
122156 Ciro Stadio........ Burlesca................ .60 CLARINET AND PIANO 
BASSOON AND PIANO 122159 Ciro Stadio. .......Seremata.........s.se00. 75 
Al Pan cecccheneaans's : 
oo = = ae 1°50 VIOLONCELLO OR BASSOON AND PIANO 
23032 Antonio Torriani. .I] Tromonto............ .75 122160 Ciro Stadio........ PE nctccdaccneseses 45 
TWO BASSOONS OR VIOLONCELLOS FOUR BASSOONS 
120916 Ciro Stadio........ Twelve Duets — .90 N. Y. 1132 Arcady Dubensky. . Prelude and Fugue 
— * Score and Parts....... 2.00 
VIOLIN OR FLUTE AND PIANO SAXOPHONE (A MODERN SOLO) 
122157 Ciro Stadio........ Serenata. 75 Andy Sannella. . ..June Bells.............. .60 
Andy Sannella..... ee .60 
OBOE AND PIANO pow A — 4 Posed wena 0 eetdusbennsees ~ 
i y Sannella..... axo-Reel.............. : 
— SEE on onsse eee... - Andy Sannella..... Memories............... .60 
oo eal nae, FOUR SAXOPHONE 
— oe yaxer Brillante......... -73 114338 += Giovanni Bolzoni...Minuetto............... 15 
82025 Cesar Ciardi. ‘9. Nocturnes. ; i "75, 114337 Giovanni Bolzoni. a .Minuetto ere T Te TET CT or 45 
oaee? a ......d» Nocturnes....... 75 SAXOPHONE (ALTO Eb) 
(G. Gariboldi)....Adagio......... .. 1.15 122149 Gustavo Michiels. .Orania (Czardas)....... .90 
E. R. 1304 G. Gluck...........Orfeo............ .. 45 123524 = Vittorio Monti.....2nd Czardas............ 15 
113779 J. Burgmein....... Novelletta di Natale.... .75 123525 Vittorio Monti..... eee 75 
26176 C. Briccialdi....... 2° Notturmo............ .90 
117684 Vincenzo di Donato Melodia.......... . 90 SAXOPHONE (CONTRALTO IN Eb) 
R. 790 Daniel Purcell...... Sonate.......... peveee AND PIANO ae 
115049 Alessandro Longo. Suite............... .. 1.50 i is SE GD, ac ccnanenend Capriccio di Concerto... .75 
84150 Luigi Hugues...... Canzone del Marinaro... 1.15 124000 Antonio Parola..... Il Carnevale di Venezia. .90 








Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. — Newvorcny. 
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Louisville Prepares for the (Conference 


[_oursvass and Kentucky have a wealth of historical associa- 
tions—a source of challenging interest to visitors and of 
justifiable pride to our citizens." Perhaps not so generally known 
are many of the points of significance which are to be gleaned 
from a study of Louisville’s contributions to American life in 
the fields of music, literature, and the arts. In a review of earlier 
and more recent records, made in search of material which might 
be used in the development of a project in integration for Louis- 
ville public, parochial and private schools in connection with the 
forthcoming meeting of the Southern Conference, countless in- 
teresting incidents and historical facts are disclosed. Indeed, so 
fascinating is the material that but scant urging from Conference 
officers was required to induce us to plunge into the project, 
which we feel will be worth while from the standpoint of Louis- 
ville school children, and, we hope, will offer something fully 
worthy of a place on the Conference program. 

The production, as we plan it, will be a dramatization of the 
history of music in the Louisville schools, with considerable 
reinforcing from the history of music in the city at large. The 
predominant strain here is British, which means that we do not 
take our music too seriously; at the same time there are many 
traditions which we feel are worthy of recognition as factors 
of nation-wide importance. 

For the sake of interest, we shall go farther back than the 
time of Luther Whiting Mason, who was supervisor of music 
in the Louisville Public Schools in 1852,? perhaps opening with 
an episode involving the Indians and Fort Harrod, and follow- 
ing with a brief scene depicting Cato, the slave who fiddled for 
the first Christmas party on Corn Island—the first settlement. 
There are many French names here—enough to warrant inclu- 
sion of a French scene, in which we may represent King Louis 
Philippe, who spent part of his exile in Kentucky, and, in 
fact, taught school at Bardstown, forty miles from Louisville.’ 

There will be a river front scene, because we were originally 
a river town with a landing below the falls at Shippingport and 
another landing above—about where the present wharf is lo- 
cated between Fourth and First Streets. 

Kentuckyians of not too mature years remember well when 
almost every other saddle horse in the state was named “Molly 
Darling” because of the popularity of a song of that name, a 





1 Many points of interest may be visited by the Conference members 
who attend the Convention. At Louisville is the tomb of Zachary Taylor, 
twelfth president of the United States. Here also is the site of Camp 
Zachary Taylor of World War fame, and nearby is the forty-acre federal 
Fort Knox, one of the government’s principal artillery training centers 
and the United States gold repository. Two hours’ distant by motor is 
the log cabin birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, preserved in the memorial 
shrine which is maintained by the government. Farther on, at Fairview, 
is the birthplace of Jefferson Davis, leader of the Confederacy. Other 
nearby points of particular interest are the Trappist monastery at 
Gethsemane, Mammoth Cave, Wyandotte Cave and, of course, Churchill 
Downs, scene of the famous Kentucky Derby. 

2 According to Birge’s History of Public School Music, music was intro- 
duced in the public schools of Louisville in 1844, thus tying with Pitts- 
oe as the third city to recognize music in the curriculum of the public 
schools. 

* At Bardstown in St. Joseph’s Church, the cornerstone for which was 
laid in 1816, are nine paintings by old masters dating back to 1570. This 
art collection, valued at over a million dollars, was the gift of King Louis 
upon his restoration to the throne of France. Bardstown is also the 
locale of Federal Hill, the old Rowan homestead where Stephen C. Foster 
wrote “My Old Kentucky Home.” This beautiful mansion, completed in 
1795, is open to visitors. 
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best seller of its day, written by Will S. Hays. The Filson 
Club of Louisville really believes that Hays wrote “Dixie.” 
Hays was a river reporter for many years, which furnishes the 
cue for the use of John Jacob Niles’ roustabout song “Who 
Built the Ark.” Some old—and now almost unknown—Con- 
federate songs will be sung in the Civil War scene, which ob- 
viously will have an important spot in the production. 

We shall of course have a Stephen Foster scene, using a 
backdrop of Federal Hill, better known as “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” Dr. Patty, Miss Mary and Miss Mildred Hill will be 
impersonated with a group of kindergarten children represent- 
ing a kindergarten of the early nineteen hundreds. Obviously, 
we cannot resist the opportunity to sing Miss Mildred’s “Good 
Morning to You.” Then we shall have a Kentucky mountain 
scene, because in Louisville there is a constant infiltration from 
the smaller towns of Kentucky and from the Cumberlands. An 
interlude preceding this scene will be provided by John Jacob 
Niles, himself a Louisville man well known as a collector of 
ballads of the Appalachians. Every JourNaAL reader must know 
some of his books. For other incidental material we have such 
songs as “Water Boy” by Avery Robinson, a native of Louis- 
ville, and “Duna,” another best seller written by a Louisville 
woman, Josephine McGill. 

While it seems certain that few members of the profession 
are unaware that Osbourne McConathy was supervisor of music 
in the Louisville Public Schools, probably not everyone knows 
that he was born here. Mr. McConathy’s father was one of 
the crowd of children who gathered around the old Shreve 
home when Jenny Lind leaned out of the window and sang the 
“Last Rose of Summer.” ‘This episode will probably be done 
by the Kentucky Home School, a private institution more than 
seventy-five years old. We shall use one of* Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy’s choruses and also a little scene as a tribute to Caro- 
line Bourgard, supervisor of music in the Louisville Public 
Schools from 1892 to 1923. We think Miss Bourgard would 
like us to use for this her favorite “The Lord Is My Shep- 
herd” by Myles Birkett Foster. 

One of the most interesting episodes will be staged by the 
Sisters of Loretto, the first teaching order to enter the edu- 
cational field in Kentucky. They will use the hymn written 
by their Chaplain in 1812. 

A symbolic figure representing our heritage of music from 
the past, not to mention the charm of Kentucky, will be sup- 
plied by Kitty Dobbs, great-granddaughter of George Whipple, 
one of the early supervisors of music in the Louisville Public 
Schools. Miss Dobbs has a lovely voice and is an extremely 
good violinist—and will use her great-grandfather’s instrument, 
by the way. 

And thus, with these episodes—perhaps omitting some or 
adding others—and with a grand finale to suitably climax our 
integration project and tie together the episodes, we hope to 
round out a program which will be at least partly as interesting 
to the audience as it is proving to the hundreds of Louisville 
pupils and teachers who will have the honor of presenting their 
efforts to the Conference in the Memorial Auditorium on Mon- 
day evening, March 6. H. B. 


[Nore: An outline of the Conference program as announced 
by President Barnes appears on pages 46, 47 and 49.] 
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Ditson Publications Answer Man 


Suggestions for the Spring Programs 


of SCHOOL 


TREBLE VOICES—TWO PART (SA) 


CTE vccessuenssecbdnctenceoesnus 13,490 .12 
DOPOTORE, WOE ceccccccccccecccccccccccese 13,561 .12 
Dream-boat Passes By, Lemare............. 14,101 .10 
PONS TR, Bec cccccccccccccscccecsces 13,768 .10 
Ge TRUER, Femeecccccscciccacoesccccsccs 13,906 .10 
Go Ye My Canzonets, Morley..............+ 14,620 .10 
Greeting to Spring, Strauss.............ssse 13,814 .12 
Maybells and the Flowers, Mendelssohn..... 4,871 .12 
BEGET FORE, Ves c ccccseccccacccceccescess 8,719 .10 
Morning Invitation, Veazie...............++. 13,798 .10 
OES ES OS Eee 12,691 .12 
o£ eS errr 14,121 .10 
Nursery Rhyme Suite, Custance............. 12,498 .15 
TREBLE VOICES—THREE PART (SSA) 
Birdland Symphony, Kieserling.............. 13,523 .15 
Butterfly! Butterfly! Delibes......... sewakene 14,064 .15 
GEG FG, TI Aihiccveccssvcacsevcccees 14,736 .15 





CHORUSES 


TREBLE VOICES—THREE PART (SSA) (Cont'd) 


Gp Gewette, Dieeeiccccccccccccccoccscces 13,907 .10 
Greeting to Spring, Strauss..............e.0s 13,261 .16 
Hark! Hark! the Lark! Schubert............ 11,467 .10 
PE, MA sntcccdedaseessesaerasevesene 14,327 .15 
In the Time of Roses, Reichardt............. 11,804 .10 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, Bach.......... 14,727. .15 
Now Is the Month of Maying, Morley....... 14,329 .10 
Nursery Rhyme Suite, Custance............. 11,077. .12 
2, WU aatccccrs cosvevcoseseenss 14,331 .15 
Peddler, Russian Folksong.................+ 14,682 .10 
Peterkin Spray, English Air...............0. 14,768 .15 
ON BN, GC io icdccesevescvecsccesaceoe 14,918 .15 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn..............++.0 12,260 .12 
Summer Is A-Coming In, Old English Air... 14,688 .10 
Voices of the Woods, Rubinstein............ 12,278 .12 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones, Fisher..... 14,946 .15 








Choral Fantasias from the Operas 


CARMEN 
By Georges Bizet Price, 50 cents 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page 
FAUST 
By Charles Gounod Price, 50 cents 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page 
PINAFORE 


By Sir Arthur Sullivan Price, 50 cents 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page 


IL TROVATORE 


By Giuseppi Verdi Price, 50 cents 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page 





LOHENGRIN 


By Richard Wagner Price, 60 cents 
Choral Fantasia by P. E. Fletcher 


TANNHAUSER 


By Richard Wagner Price, 60 cents 
Choral Fantasia by P. E. Fletcher 


JUST ISSUED! 
THE CHIMES OF NORMANDY 


By Robert Planquette Price, 50 cents 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page 
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TREBLE VOICES—FOUR PART (SSAA) 


Spring Chorus (from Samson and Delilah), 





NED casnnenddccccqunedececescececen 11,946 .10 
Summer Night, Gretchaninoff..............++ 14,769 .15 
MIXED VOICES—THREE PART (SAB) 
BrGOCR, TORRE crcncicccceccccscccccccccsses 14,607 .10 
Dream-boat Passes By, Lemare............. 14,222 .12 
Oe a ere 13,767 .10 
Heavens Are Declaring, Beethoven.......... 14,395 .10 
Morning Invitation, Veazie..............++0+. 4,210 .10 
Viking Song, Coleridge-Taylor............... 14,129 .10 
MIXED VOICES—FOUR PART (SATB) 
A-hunting We Will Go, Bucalossi........... 14,226 .14 

All Creatures Now Are Merry-Minded, Ben- 

i DEED cisdnnsenesnendsacseceecacved 14,405 .15 
As Torrents in Summer, Elgar............... 10 
Away to the Woods, Schrammel......... ns -10 
Church Bells of Novgorod, Levenson 15 
i ME crccvnéneseeneesteckunssvecs 15 
, SE cchves sadecesinsecnsevsouent 12 
CD, GE I, cas ccncocndeeccsccssouses 15 
Espana, Chabrier-Waldteufel ................ .20 
I SR, I csc cocscencesvenscusee 10 
Greeting to Spring, Strauss.................. -20 
Hark, Hark the Lark, Schubert.............. 13,068 .10 
House by the Side of the Road, Gulesian.... 14,149 .15 
In the Merry Month of May, Wilson........ 14,610 .10 
In the Time of Roses, Reichardt............. 11,803 .10 
B.  cncksndsacececcveseedeeceted 14,070 .15 
SY in iis nnken cdeundociwadccdcdesse 12,668 .10 
Morning Invitation, Veazie.................. 11,944 .12 
ON Oe 13,443 .12 
Now Is the Month of Maying, Morley 

GEE BED “cnccvdcevecoetcanecesansnsseeeces 14,426 .10 








{ THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


MIXED VOICES—FOUR PART (SATB) (Cont'd) 


Nursery Rhyme Suite, Custance............. 10,701 .12 
On Great Lone Hills, Sibelius................ 14,637 .15 
Out of the Silence, Galbraith................ + 13,392 .20 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, Kremser........... 12,215 .15 
Sing We and Chant It, Morley (SSATB)... 14,618 .10 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn................+0 12,489 .12 
Summer Is A-Coming In, Fisher............. 14,633 .10 
Unfold, Ye Portals (from Redemption), 

RIE dcncdncecstnacnhennnnensssesensseens 9,206 .10 
Waltz (from Faust), Gounod................ 9,695 .15 


Which Is the Properest Day to Sing, Arne.. 14,432 -10 


MEN’S VOICES—FOUR PART (TTBB) 





A-hunting We Will Go, Nevin............... 11,584 .10 
Ceesnees B65 BAGG, Bic ccoccvescccscccees 4,223 .12 
Drake’s Drum, Coleridge-Taylor............. 13,471 .20 
Fair Flora Decks the Flowery Vale, Danby 

SEPT, 20 chesceukeeihctianninekcniite sauteed 14,427 .10 
Galway Piper, Irish Air (TBB).............. 14,720 .15 
Greeting to Spring, Strauss................++ 11,322 .20 
Heavens Are Declaring, Beethoven.......... 8,425 .10 
Hospodi Pomiloi, Lvovsky................++ 14,373 .10 
House by the Side of the Road, Gulesian.... 14,150 .15 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, Bach (TBB).. 14,706 .15 
Lone Star Ranger, Gibb (TBB).............. 14,895 .10 
Lone Star Ranger, Gibb (TTB).............. 14,944 .10 
BEOGR GE WORE, Bec cccccccccccccccesese 14,905 .15 
Nightingale, Tchaikovsky ............sss.e0s 13,996 .12 
Old King Cole, Gibb (TBB).................. 14,911 .10 
Ct CE I, I cndnsresscesesncseseses 13,480 .12 
On Great Lone Hills, Sibelius................ 14,645 .15 
i Se Mi tccdcesnbicbceevedsadenee 10 
SY GR CIN, cic ctdoawecnsescgaseuaceds 12 
Song of Fellowship, Gaul.. 15 
ee 10 
Song of the Vikings, Faning................. 12,306 .20 
Viking Song, Coleridge-Taylor............... 13,061.15 


Distributors 
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HETZEL'S: * 

VISUAL CLASS METHOD 

eggs 
SAXOPHONE 
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JACK HETZEL 
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(With Photographic F 
By JACK H 


Solves the teacher’s problems and meets the netis o} 
must be instructed in groups to give them playingpbili 
and ensembles. It is accompanied by the Phot 
System) which clearly visualizes the fingering of “ll ne 


Price (Complete 
Photographic Fingering if 
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ET EL'S 
LASS METHOD 


By JACK HETZEL 


,A Carefully Graded Elementary Work, Introducing 
the Photographic Fingering Chart, With Abundant 
Ensemble Material, Solos, Duets, Trios and Quar- 
tets. 






In schools where band and orchestra players must 
) be trained from the beginning, and quickly brought 
to a fairly acceptable stage of playing ability, this 
|} work should prove ideal. The visual idea, using the 
\chart, immediately acquaints the students with the 
jcorrect fingering, and from the start of learning to 

lay the very first notes, they have something 
linteresting to play. It is much more comprehensive 
than the average elementary work and advances the 
lass to a higher point of proficiency. 


Price (Complete with Chart) $1.00 






ic Fingering Chart 


ne cut¢) photographic illustrations of every detail for the 
any pithh—B-fiat, E-flat or C Melody instruments. It is 
olds tajthe size of the book, 9x12 inches. May be used 








CG 
raphic Fingering Chart) 

he ne¢Is of pupils, particularly where clarinet beginners 
bility for participating in school bands, orchestras 





bic Fingering Chart for the Clarinet (Boehm 
ng of ‘ notes 
plete Chart), $1.00 
ing fhart for Clarinet, 50 cents 
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FRENCH 
ART SONGS 


FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and 
Bernard U. Taylor 


Med. High—$1.00 Med. Low—$1.00 


There are 20 songs in each volume and the composers 
include: Bemberg, Chaminade, Chretién, Dalayrac, De- 
bussy, Duparc, Fauré, Franck, Godard, Hahn, Lalo, 
Massenet, Provencal, Saint-Saens, Widor, and a song 
“C’est mon ami”, the melody of which is attributed to 
Queen Marie Antoinette. The notes on each song carry 
brief paragraph bits on the composers along with ad- 
vice for an effective rendition. The matter of French 
pronunciation is well covered in the prefatory pages. 





ny, Special Needs of Music Educators 


CLASSIC 
ITALIAN SONGS 


FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and 
Bernard U. Taylor 


Med. High—$1.00 Med. Low—$1.00 


These volumes present 18 of the most valuable songs 
of the early Italian era and provide suitable supple- 
mentary material for voice classes and ideal program 
numbers for the vocal soloist. The editors, eminent 
authorities on group singing, have added helpful sug- 
gestions on procedure in learning the songs and the 
Italian pronunciation. The following composers are 
represented: Bencini, Caccini, Carissimi, Cavalli, 
Durante, Frescobaldi, Giordani, Lotti, Monteverde, 
Pergolesi, Peri, Rosa, Scarlatti, Secchi and Torelli, 





THE CLIPPINGER CLASS METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE 
By D. A. Clippinger 


The increased interest in vo- 
cal solo and chorus work in 
the past few years as a result 
of the national and state com- 
petitions, is reflected in the 
demand for this standard 
method. The author was one 
of America’s foremost au- 
thorities on the voice and 
this sane, balanced and prac- 
tical text book is a fine con- 
tribution to American educa- 
tional materials. 





———— fe oe ae 


An adequate treatment of breath-control, vowel- 
formation, vowel-color, tone-quality, resonance, 
consonants, phonetic spelling, diction, the head 
voice. 

Ample exercises for flexibility. 

An illuminating discussion of interpretation, and 
how to study a song. 

An outline of the principles of interpretation as 
a basis of criticism. 

Purchase of outside material unnecessary. 

The book is COMPLETE in itself, with ample 
text, nearly 150 exercises and studies, 25 songs 
and 7 duets. 











Price, $1.25 








TWENTY CHORALES 


A Choral Prelude and a Fugue 
By Johann Sebastian Bach 


Arranged and Edited for Orchestra, Band and 
Smaller Groups of String, Woodwind and 
Brass Instruments and Their Combinations 


By Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan 
and Harry F. Clarke 


Here is a most valuable publication for use in school 
and community organizations of instrumentalists. 
Conscientious musical directors realize the value of an 
early introduction to the works of this great master. 
This work makes possible an early acquaintance with 
Bach. Arranged according to the ABCD plan, it is 
necessary merely to have each part represented and 
the instrumental ensemble is complete. Every possible 
combination of band and orchestra instruments is 
available. 


Instrument Parts, 50c Ea. Cond. Book, 75c 


1712 Chestnut Street 
| ainamameain PA. 





30 LITTLE CLASSICS 
FOR THE HARP 


Compiled and Arranged 
By Mildred Dilling 


The use of the harp in modern 
symphony orchestras and bands 
has resulted in its introduction 
into school organizations. Here it 
frequently is desirable that the 
player of this instrument be given 
opportunities for appearances as 
soloist. The contents of this book 
should prove admirable material 
for such occasions. All of the 
best composers are represented. A 
feature that undoubtedly will appeal to harpists, who 
some day hope to be called upon to play for wedding 
ceremonies, is the inclusion of the Bridal Chorus from 
Lohengrin and Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 


Price, $1.25 
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The Southern Conference Program 


CONVENTION THEME: MUSIC ON THE THRESHOLD OF 
THE SECOND CENTURY 


Saturday, March 4—Morning 
9:00 All Kentucky High School Band Registration (Hotel 
Kentucky). 
11:00 All Kentucky High School Band, first rehearsal (Hotel 
Kentucky). 


Saturday, March 4—Afternoon 
2:00 All Kentucky High School Band Rehearsal (Hotel Ken- 
tucky). 
Saturday, March 4—Evening 
7:00 All Kentucky High School Band Rehearsal (Hotel Ken- 
tucky). 
Sunday, March 5—Morning 
Cuurcu Services. Among the churches convenient to 
the Conference headquarters are: 
Christ Church Cathedral, 421 South Second Street. 
Second Presbyterian Church, Second and Broadway. 
Nae Avenue Presbyterian Church, 318 West Kentucky 
treet. 
Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church, Fourth and Broad- 
way. 
First English Lutheran Church, 421 East Broadway. 
Methodist Temple, 522 West Broadway. 
Broadway Baptist Church, 125 Bast Broadway. 
Adath Israel Temple, 834 South Third Street. 
Cathedral of the Assumption, 443 South Fifth Street. 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, 738 South Fourth Street. 


10:00 Executive Committee Meeting. 

11:00 String Quartet Festival—Registration of Quartets (Hotel 
Kentucky ). 

12:00 Conference Registration (Brown Hotel Lobby). 


12:00 All Southern High School Chorus Registration (Hotel 
Seelbach). 


Sunday, March 5—Afternoon 
1:00 Dinner, Executive Committee, State Chairmen, Chairmen 
of Field Committees (Derby Room). 





2:00 All Kentucky. High School Band, Rehearsal (Hotel Ken- 
tucky). 


All Southern High School Chorus Rehearsal (Hotel 
Seelbach). 


3:30 Unirep CuHorr Service (Memorial Auditorium). Spon- 
sored by Kentucky Chapter, American Guild of Or- 
ganists; Louisville Ministerial Association; and Louis- 
ville Council of Churches. 


Chairman: Archibald Dixon Jonas, Dean of Kentucky 
Chapter, A. G. O. Co-chairmen: Mrs. Alfred E. Higgins, 
Theodore F. Schlundt, Jr., Dr. John Lowe Fort. 


Sunday, March 5—Evening 


6:30 Burret SUPPER AND REcEpTION for active members of the 
Conference (School of Music, University of Louisville, 


505 W. Ormsby). 


8:30 Concert by the String Ensemble of the School of Music, 
University of Louisville (Louisville Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium, 1320 South Fourth Street). The ensemble will 
present eighteenth century music in costume. Conductor: 
E. J. Wotawa, Associate Dean of the School of Music. 


10:30 Lobby Sing (Brown Hotel). 


Monday, March 6—Morning 
7:30 Registration (Brown Hotel). 


7:30 Breakfast: Southern Conference Committees (South 
Room, Brown Hotel). 


8:00 OrrictaL OPENING OF EXHIBITS, auspices Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association (Mezzanine Floor, Brown 


Hotel). 

8:00 Rehearsal: All Southern High School Chorus (Hotel 
Seelbach ). 

8:00 Rehearsal: All Kentucky High School Band (Hotel Ken- 
tucky). 








LOUISVILLE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Seated, left to right: Fannie H. Loewenstein, Housing Chairman; Robert B. Clem, Publicity Chairman; Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, Member of 
Planning Committee; Zenos E. Scott, Chairman; Helen Boswell, Vice Chairman; W. T. Rowland, Jr., Directing Chairman; Lucile D. Smith, Hos- 
pitality Chairman; Earl R. Martin, Membership Chairman; W. F. Coslow, Chairman for Halls and Auditoriums. 


Second row, left to right: Emily Hall Cravens, Business and Professional Women’s Club; Elizabeth Hannan, Altrusa Club; Ethel M. Lovell, Chair- 


man for Banquets and Dinners; Mrs. Richard Priest Dietzman, Women’s City Club; Mrs. R. 
P. R. Farwick, Y. W. 


Mrs. W. H. nley, Shawnee Women’s Club; Mrs. 


McIntyre, Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs; 


C. A.; Emma J. Woerner, Sub-Chairman for Membership; Mrs. Frederic 


H. Johanboeke, Outdoor Art League; Ruth Meglemry, Louisville Girls High School Alumnae; Virginia Rickert, Kindergarten Alumnae; Sam. V. 
Noe, Chairman for Louisville Night; Blanche Kahn Ehrmann, Council of Jewish Women. 


Third row, left to right: 


Morris Simon, Hebrew Schools; Amelia Moody, Private Schools; Lynn Thayer, Men’s Service Clubs; Catharine S. Higgins, 


Organists Guild; Mary Gale Cawthon, Chairman of Costume ee ~ ee | K. Bishop, Chairman for Choirs; W. S. Milburn, Chairman of Ushers 
an uards. 


(Not in picture: 
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Dwight Anderson, Dean, School of Music, University of Louisville; Father Felix N: Pitt, Superintendent of Parochial Schools; 
Orville J. Stivers, Superintendent of Jefferson County Schools; Helen McBride, County Supervisor.) 
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STRING ENSEMBLE—SCHOOL OF MUSIC, UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
The ensemble will give a costume concert of 18th Century music at the Woman’s Club Auditorium, Sunday evening, March 5. 


8:30 String Quartet Auditions (Hotel Kentucky). 

First GENERAL SeEssIoN (Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel). Presiding: Paul W. Mathews, Director of 
Music, Lexington, Kentucky; First Vice-President of the 
Southern Conference for Music Education. 

8:45 Pre-Session Music: Durham Children’s Choir, Durham, 
North Carolina, William P. Twaddell, Durham Choir 
School for Young People, Director. 

9:00 Invocation: The Very Reverend Elwood L. Haines, Dean, 

Christ Church Cathedral. 

Addresses of Welcome: 

Honorable Joseph D. Scholtz, Mayor of Louisville. 

Zenos E. Scott, Superintendent of Louisville Public 

Schools. 

Raymond A. Kent, President, University of Louisville. 

Helen Boswell, Supervisor of Music, Louisville Public 

Schools. 

Response: J. Henry Francis, Charleston, West Virginia, 

past president of the Conference. 

9:45 Address: American Music and the Public Schools. Edwin 
N. C. Barnes, Head, Department of Music, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C.; President of the Conference. 

10:00 Address: The Music Teacher in Today’s School. Louis 
Woodson Curtis, Director of Music, Los Angeles Public 
Schools; President, Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. 

10:20 Business Meeting: Appointment of Committees. 

10:45 Music: Lexington-Morton Junior High School Chorus, 
Lexington, Kentucky, Marcia Lampert, conducting. 

11:00 Address: The Function of Music Education for Practical 
Living. Willem Van de Wall, Professor of Music Edu- 
cation. University of Kentucky; Director of the Rural 
Community Music Study now in progress under a grant 
by the Carnegie Foundation. 

11:20 Discussion. 

11:40 Music: High School Orchestra, Charlotte, N. C., Robert 
C. Smith, conductor. 

12:00 Vistr Exuisits (Brown Hotel, mezzanine floor). 


9 :35 


- i 


Monday, March 6—Afternoon 


1:00 Rounp TaBLe AND CLINIC oN Strincs (Parlors A, B, C, 
Brown Hotel). Conducted by Henry Sopkin, Teachers 
College, Chicago. 

1:00 Demonstration: Music teaching procedures applying 
both to modern music and to the singing of Gregorian 
Chant, the liturgical music of the Catholic Church (St. 
Brigid School, Hepburn and Baxter). Supervising 
director: Father F. N. Pitt, Superintendent of Paro- 
chial Schools, Louisville. 


1:45 Panet Discussion, arranged through the codperation of 
Station WHAS. Subject: The Radio and Music Educa- 
tion. Speakers to be announced. This feature will in- 
clude a broadcast. 

2:00 String Quartet Auditions and multiple ensemble rehear- 
sal (Hotel Kentucky). 

3:15 Rounp Taste Discussions: 

Vocal Music (Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel). Discus- 
sion leaders; M. J. Twaddell, (chairman), Noble Cain, 
Edith M. Keller, Luther Richman. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


Rounp TasLe Discussions (continued) : 


Piano (South Ballroom, Brown Hotel). Clinic con- 
ductor: Olga E. Prigge, College of Music, Cincinnati. 


Instrumental Music (Roof Garden, Brown Hotel). A. 
R. McAllister, William D. Revelli. 


Kentucky and Appalachian Folk Songs. John Jacob Niles. 
5:00 Visit Exhibits. 
6:00 Dinners: College and University 
Fraternities, State Groups, etc. 


Alumni, Sororities, 


Monday, March 6—Evening 


8:00 LoutsviLLE NicHt (Memorial Auditorium). A dramatic 
presentation depicting important episodes in the history 
of Louisville, given by the public, private and parochial 
schools of the city. Supervising director: Helen Bos- 
well, Supervisor of Music, Louisville Public Schools. 


10:30 Lossy Stnc (Brown Hotel). 


Tuesday, March 7—Morning 

7:30 Breakfasts: Complimentary breakfast to the president 
and past presidents by Helen McBride, president of the 
Conference, 1924-26. 

8:00 Vistr Exutstts. 

8:30 Rehearsals: All Kentucky High School Band, All South- 
ern Chorus, Region Seven String Ensemble. 

8:30 Pre-Session Music. 
SECOND GENERAL 
Hotel). Presiding: 
Music for Virginia. 

8:50 Address: The Development of Urban and Rural Music 
in the South, Samuel Burns, University of Indiana. 

9:15 Music: Birmingham Southern College A Cappella Choir, 
Raymond F. Anderson, Conductor. 

9:30 Discussion: Dean C. Douglass, State Supervisor of 
Music for Missouri, Edith M. Keller, State Supervisor 
of Music for Ohio, Lloyd V. Funchess, State Super- 
visor of Music for Louisiana. 

10:00 Music: Durham Children’s Choir, Durham. 

10:15 Biennial Business Meeting. Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee; Report of Treasurer; Report of Legislation, 
Necrology, and Resolutions Committees; Invitations for 
the 1941 Conference. 

10:45 Address: Integration in the Junior High School, Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
11:10 Educational Symposium on Miss Pitts’ address. President 

Barnes presiding. 

11:45 Vistir Exurstrs. 

12:00 LUNCHEONS. 


Session (Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
Luther Richman, State Director of 


Tuesday, March 7—Afternoon 


1:00 CoLtEcE AND UNIversity Music Section (South Room, 
Brown Hotel). Chairman: Harold Schmidt, School of 
Music, Fisk University. 

1:00 VISITATION : 

Elementary Level: I. N. Bloom School, Lucia Avenue 
and Bardstown Road. Nora Starke Kelley, Principal. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-NINE 
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Especially Prepared for the Needs of Music Educators 





THE G CLEF 
Two-Part Chorus Book 
Ideal for choruses of treble voices—girls or 
boys, or both. Groups of upper grammar 
grades or from junior high here obtain a fine 
repertoire of excellent songs with acceptable 
texts. Original numbers and clever arrange- 
ments are included. 
Price, 50 cents 


PHILOMELIAN 
Three-Part Chorus Collection 
The proficient high school or academy chorus 
of young ladies will enjoy rehearsing and per- 
forming these 17 up-to-date numbers, arranged 
from popular compositions of Manney, Spross, 
Cadman, Hammond, Hahn and others. 





r 


MARCHETTE BAND BOOK 


16 Snappy 
Marches for First 
Year Bands 


Arranged by 
Mayhew Lake 


All parts have been 
kept within the play- 
ing abilities of those 
in their first year of 
band playing, yet 
these marches sound full and satisfying. 
ao gees instrumentation for modern school 
and. 


Each Book, 30c Cond. Score (Piano), 50c 











WHEN VOICES ARE CHANGING 


Chorus Book for Boys 
Compiled by William Breach 


There is considerable variety in the 16 numbers 
of this book arranged for singing by adolescent 
boys and the texts are sure to appeal to these 
active young men. Skilful passing of the 
melody line from part to part is a feature of 
the arrangements that makes each singer con- 
scious of his importance in the enserble. 


Price, 75 cents 


CHORAL ART REPERTOIRE 
Mixed Voices (SATB) 





Price, 75 cents | 


GROWN-UP BEGINNER'S 
VIOLIN BOOK 


GOLDEN KEY 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 
A Book for Advanced High School 


and Professional Orchestras 


Compiled and Arranged by Bruno Reibold 
Edited and Annotated by Peter W. Dykema 


Arranged by 
Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 
A book of world-loved master melo- 
dies, vocal and instrumental, in 
chorus arrangements that will appeal 
to the proficient high school choir. 
The texts are interesting, dignified, 
and in accord with the music. 


Price, 90 cents 


A Violin Book for | With complete instrumentation for orchestras of symphonic 

High School Classes | proportions these ge ae ay ame can be made to 

By sound real well when played by organizations of even less 
Maurits Kesnar than average size, because of extensive cross-cueing in all cues wai 


There is plenty of 
material available for 
violin classes of 
youngsters, but here 
is a book made espe- 
cially for groups of beginners of high 





parts. 
the well trained high school orchestra some of 
orchestra music. Note the diversified contents. 


Grail (Wagner) 


CONTENTS 


Processional of Knights of the Prelude in E Minor (Bach) 
Dance of the Tumblers, from 


This book brings within the playing capabilities of 
the finest | 


An Album of Music 
for Four Violins 
(Piano Acc, ad lib.) 
Ideal material for a group of young 
violinists essaying their first en- 











semble playing. All four violin parts 


school age and older. The author is | Gopak, from The Fair at The Snow-Maiden (Rimsky- 4 “Sr - 

a well known school music educator. | Sorochinsk (Moussorgsky) Korsakov) are quite easy, the first violin being 
Many interesting easy arrangements | Dance of the Bayaderes, from Musical Characterization: the only part to go out of the first 
of favorite pieces and folk songs are | The Queen of Sheba (Gold- Theme in Various Styles position. There are 15 arrangements 
included. Profusely illustrated. mark) (Ochs) in this unique collection. 


Prelude (Jarnefelt) Traumerei (MacDowell) Parts, 40c Ea. Piano Acc., 75¢ 


Price, $1.00 





far (Grieg) 
Bourree, from the Third Cello 
Suite (Bach) 


Orch. Parts, 50c Each 


LITTLE PIECES FROM 
THE CLASSIC MASTERS 


(Strauss) 


(Meyerbeer) 


| 
| 
Interlude, from Sigurd Jorsal- Theme, from Don Juan 
| 


Shadow Dance, from Dinorah 


Piano (Cond. Score), $1.00 


PRESSER’S FIRST 
STRING QUARTET BOOK 
2 Violins, Viola and Cello 





For Violin and Piano 


Compiled and Arranged 
By Leopold J. Beer 


These priceless gems of melody, selected from 
little known works of classic masters, make 
excellent recital and encore numbers. Purcell, 
the two Couperins, Bach, Handel, Rameau, 
Gluck, and Kuhnau are represented. All may 
be played in first position, but alternate finger- 
ings are given for playing in third position, 
if desired. 
Price, 75 cents 


BEGINNER’S METHOD FOR 
THE TRUMPET (or Cornet) 


By Harold W. Rehrig 


This book begins with the very rudiments of 
music and is so clear and concise as to carry 
the student along almost as a self-instructor. 
This feature should be a real asset to the 
teacher and to the high school band or or- 
chestra director, since it saves time, aids 
progress, and gives opportunity for careful 
observation of those details necessary to de- 
veloping musicianship with playing ability. 


Price, $1.25 











TEN FAMOUS SOLOS 
ARRANGED FOR 


B-flat Clarinet Solo or Duet 

B-flat Cornet (or Trumpet) Solo or Duet 
E-flat Saxophone Solo or Duet 
Trombone (or Baritone) Solo or Duet 


With Piano Accompaniment 
Attractive program and encore numbers for 
“first chair’ players of the school band or 
orchestra. Includes By the Waters of Min- 
netonka, I Love Life, Mighty Lak’ a Rose, 
Recessional, Gypsy Trail, I Heard the Voice 
of Jesus Say, My Heart Is a Haven, The 
Green Cathedral, I Shall Not Pass Again 
This Way and Awakening. The parts are 
interchangeable, making possible Trumpet 
and Trombone duets, Clarinet and Saxophone 
duets, etc. 

Solo Books, 50c Ea. Duet Parts, 3c Ea. 
Piano Accompaniment, 60c 


Teacher's Reference Chart 
for Fingering Brass Instruments 
By Ross Wyre......+sseccsccscccee Price, SOc 
Chart Showing All Fundamental Tubes 
of the Brass Wind Instruments 
By Ross Wyfe.....cccrccccccccccece Price, 75c 








Almost every composer of prominence has 

written for this, probably the purest instru- 

mental combination. Yet, there is very little 

material available for beginning groups. Here, 

in this compilation, are 15 worthy composi- 

tions, all easy to play, but highly satisfying. 
Price, Complete, $2.25 


BEGINNER’S METHOD 
FOR THE SAXOPHONE 
By H. Benne Henton 
An original and distinctive method beginning 
with the rudiments of music and containing a 
helpful, comprehensive chart. Suitable for 
studio or class use and has even been used 
with success by self-help students. Gives a 
clear explanation of the secrets of a beautiful 
tone and provides much melodious material 
for developing musicianly playing. 
Price, $1.25 








1 THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
NSS ice 


Music Publishers, Dealers and Importers—World’s Largest Stock 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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W. T. Rowland 
Directing Chairman 
Southern Conference 


Helen McBride 
Supervisor of Music 
Jefferson County 


1:00 VIsITATION: (continued from page forty-seven) 
Junior High School Level: Louisville Junior High School, 
Halleck Hall, Second and Lee Streets. Samuel B. Tins- 
ley, Principal; W. F. Coslow, Assistant Principal. 
Teacher: Lilla Belle Pitts, Columbia University. 
University. 
Senior High School Level: Louisville Girls’ High School, 
Halleck Hall, Second and Lee Streets. Anna Voegtle, 
Assistant Principal. Teacher: J. Bertram Harmon, 
Louisville Male High School. 


2:15 Discussions: 
At I. N. Bloom School; discussion led by Joy Mendes, 
Savannah, Georgia. 
At Louisville Junior High School; discussion led by 
Mrs. Eveline Newcomb Burgess, Supervisor, Junior High 
School Music, Washington, D. C. 
At Louisville Girls High School; discussion led by Os- 
bourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 

3:15 Rounp TasLe DIscussions: 


Vocal Music (Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel). 
Piano (South Room, Brown Hotel). 
Instrumental Music (Roof Garden, Brown Hotel). 
4:00 Kentucky Music TeacHers’ AssocrATION (Derby 
Room, Brown Hotel). 
5:00 Vistr EXxHIBITs. 
6:00 DINNERS: 
College and University Alumni, Sororities, Fraternities, 
State Groups, etc. 
Phi Sigma Mu, National Music Education Fraternity ; 
Naomi Graef, Chairman. 


Tuesday, March 7—Evening 


8:30 Concert. All Kentucky High School Band and Region 
Seven Multiple String Quartet Ensemble. Auspices of 
Kentucky School Band and Orchestra Directors Associa- 
tion, Region Seven National School Orchestra Associa- 
tion, cooperating. 

Conductor of Band: William D. Revelli, University of 
Michigan; Guest Conductor: A. R. McAllister, President, 
National School Band Association; Conductor of String 
Ensemble: Henry Sopkin, Teachers College, Chicago. 
Organizing Chairmen: Band and String Festival, John 
Lewis, Jr., University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


10:30 Lossy Stnc (Brown Hotel). 


Wednesday, March 8—Morning 
7:30 Breakfasts. 
8:00 Vistr Exursits. 
8:30 Rehearsal, Southern High School Chorus (Memorial 
Auditorium). 
8:30 Pre-session Music: George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers Chorus and Orchestra. 


Tuirp GENERAL Session (Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel). Presiding: Edwin N. C. Barnes, President ot 
the Conference. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 





Father Felix N. Pitt Zenos E. Scott 
Supt. of Parochial Schools Supt. of Public Schools 
Louisville Louisville 


8:45 Panel Discussion: Theme—Music Education on the 
Threshold of Its Second Century. 
Representing the General Education Viewpoint: Zenos 
E. Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Louisville; Raymond 
A. Kent, President, University of Louisville; George 
Rondebush, Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing the Music Education Viewpoint: Osbourne 
McConathy, Glen Ridge, New Jersey; Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
Glen Haydon, University of North Carolina. 
' Discussion of papers; questions from the floor. 
Panel Jury composed of J. Henry Francis, Charleston, 
West Virginia, Lloyd V. Funchess, State Supervisor of 
Music, Louisiana, Helen McBride, Supervisor of Music, 
Jefferson County, Kentucky. 
Music: The Lone Pilgrim (Hymns and White Spirituals 
of the Southern Appalachians). The Foster Choral Club 
of Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ken- 
tucky. Lewis Henry Horton, arranger and conductor. 
11:15 Jerrerson County Cuorus (Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel). 250 pupils from Jefferson County Schools, Grades 
5, 6, 7, 8. Conductor: Mrs. Margaret L. Kammerer. 


Wednesday, March 8—Afternoon 

1:00-2:00 Grap—E ScHoot Piano DEMONSTRATION by pupils of 
Louisville Public Schools (South Room, Brown Hotel). 
Chairman: Mrs. Karl Schmidt. 

2:15 JEFFERSON County CuHorus (Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel). 300 pupils from the Jefferson County Schools, 
Grades 6, 7, 8. Conductor: Helen McBride. Presiding: 
Lewis L. Stookey, Past President of the Conference. 

3:15 Southern Conference High School Chorus Rehearsal 
(Memorial Hall). 

3:15 GENERAL SEssION: Joint meeting with the Louisville 
Woman’s Club at the Club Building. 

Address: Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Music: Inter-High School Girls’ Glee Club, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Conductor: Leta Kitts. 

4:00 Round Table on Strings, conducted by Henry Sopkin, 
Teachers College, Chicago. 


5:00 Vistr ExursIts. 
6:00 ConFrERENCE DINNER (Brown Hotel). 


Wednesday, March 8—Evening 
8:30 Concert (Memorial Auditorium). 

All Southern High School Chorus. Conductor, Noble 
Cain, Supervisor of Vocal Music, Chicago Public Schools. 
Organizing Chairman: Marcia Lampert, Supervisor of 
Junior High School Music, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Louisville Civic Orchestra, Robert S. Whitney, Conductor. 
Presented through the courtesy of Louisville Civic Arts 
Association and Louisville Local No. 11, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 


10:30 Lobby Sing (Brown Hotel). 
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Jotin CHURCH CO. PUBLICATIONS 
You Will See at the Conference Exhibits 





For the Chorus 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


Selected, Edited and 
Harmonized by 
Earl L. Baker, Mus. Doc. 
and Cyrus Daniel, B.M. 


} A most important, useful and 
: “Ss Stas economical investment for 
i the repertoire of the chorus 
: is this 180-page cloth bound 
book of four-part songs (SA 
TB) with immense popular 
appeal and real musical 
merit. It includes gems from 
folklore and the classics as 
well as best-favored compositions of such sterling 
American composers as Nevin, Speaks, Hawley, 
Sousa, Dett, Ware, Hahn and Bliss. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
THE TRIO TREASURY 


This is a veritable treasure-trove of modern ma- 
terial for the girls’ glee club, or treble clef chorus 
capable of three-part singing. Just think of 
having under one cover such numbers as Boat 
Song (Ware), Venetian Love Song (Nevin), 
Morning (Hawley), Will-o’-the-Wisp (Spross), 
Trees (Hahn), and eleven other similar compo- 


sitions. 
Price, $1.00 


JESSIE L. GAYNOR’S SONGS 
FOR GIRLS’ VOICES 


Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 


Part songs and unison songs that will prove at- 
tractive for girls from six to sixteen; in other 
words, the book may be used from the primary 
grades through high school. Most teachers are 
acquainted with Mrs. Gaynor’s apparently inex- 
haustible flow of melody. These include some of 
her most beautiful songs. 


Price, 75 cents 


For the Marching Band 


SOUSA BAND BOOK 


14 Popular Marches 
By John Philip Sousa 


Stars and Stripes Forever 
Powhatan’s Daughter 
Diplomat 

Jack Tar 

Hail to the Spirit of Liberty 
Hands Across the Sea 
White Plume 

Fairest of the Fair 

Free Lance 

Imperial Edward Charlatan 
Invincible Eagle Brile- Elect 


Band Books, 30 cents each 


THE R. B. HALL SUPERIOR 
BAND BOOK 


Gardes du Corps 
Creole Queen 
Maine Festival 
American Belle 





. — 











Man Behind the Gun 


The New Colonial 
Imperial Life Guards 
Exalted Ruler 
Glenwood 


The Crisis Hamiltonian ; 
The Cavalier Uncle Dooley’s Delight 
Commonwealth Palatinus 


Veni, Vidi, Vici Philo Senate 
Band Books, 30 cents each 











For the 


Instrumental Soloist 





INVINCIBLE FOLIO OF 
CLARINET AND PIANO 
DUETS 


Solo numbers for the proficient clarinet- 
ist giving a real repertoire at a most 
reasonable price. Cox, Chambers, Las- 
sen, Schubert and Strong are some of 
the composers represented in the 15 


pieces. 
Price, $1.00 


INVINCIBLE FOLIO OF 
CORNET & PIANO DUETS 
Real showy solo numbers that give pre- 


mier cornet and trumpet players ot 
school bands and orchestras a most ac- 


ceptable repertoire for their featured 
performances. There are 25 excellent 
selections in this volume. 


Price, $1.00 


INVINCIBLE FOLIO OF 
TROMBONE AND PIANO 
DUETS 


A baker’s dozen useful solos for first- 
chair players or fairly proficient perform- 
ers on this instrument. These numbers 
should give a touch of novelty to the 
school orchestra or band concert. 


Price, $1.00 


INVINCIBLE FOLIO OF 
FLUTE AND PIANO DUETS 


Brilliant compositions and skilful ar- 
rangements of melodies that lend them- 
selves well to playing on the flute. 14 
ideal repertoire numbers for recital ap- 


pearances. 
Price, $1.00 


CELLO AND PIANO ALBUM 


There is a nice variety in the contents 
of this book, the 14 selections being about 
equally divided between arrangements 
of standard melodies and original com- 
positions by modern and contemporary 


composers. 
Price, $1.00 








JOHN 
CHURCH 


Co. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








For Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD 
In Three Volumes 
Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 
Three cloth bound volumes found in the library 
of primary and grade schools everywhere. For 
purposes of convenience the songs that form the 
contents are classified in various groups, such as 
Songs for Play, Songs of Various Crafts, Songs 
for Holidays and Special Occasions, etc. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $1.25 each 


THIRTY RHYTHMIC 


PANTOMIMES 
Song Texts by 
Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by 
Jessie L. Gaynor 
Descriptions and 
Illustrations by 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Kindergarten teachers 
and instructors in the 
early primary grades 
have extended an en- 
thusiastic welcome to 
this recently published 
book of helpful material. From the celebrated 
Songs of the Child World volumes Mrs. Gaynor’s 
talented daughter has selected thirty of the best 
suited and arranged them with actions that cover 
various moods and activities of child life. These 
are illustrated with matchstick drawings and 
directions are given for use of many other songs 
from the books. 
Price, $1.25 


For Operetia Groups 


JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 
Comic Opera in Two Acts 
By Louis Woodson Curtis 
(Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson) 
Seeking an operetta for your large high school 
classes? Don’t overlook this outstanding success. 
Music, dialog, and plot are of Gilbert and Sullivan 
proportions. The entire action takes place on 
board ship about the year 1800. From this the 
opportunities for picturesque, yet inexpensive, 
costuming and staging readily can be imagined. 


Time, 2 hours. 
Vocal Score, $2.00 


BRIAR ROSE 
Comic Opera in Prolog and Three Acts 
By Louis Woodson Curtis 
(Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson) 
This dramatization of the favorite fairy tale about 
the tower-imprisoned princess is especially adapt- 
able for performance by schools where pupils of 
all ages can be included in cast and chorus. Not 
difficult to produce but may be made into an 
elaborate spectacle. Time, 2%4 hours. 
Vocal Score, $2.00 


THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 
Comic Opera in Three Acts 
By Louis Woodson Curtis 
(Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson) 
Replete with lyrics and melodies of romantic 
charm, and there are ample opportunities for 
presenting to advantage a large chorus in colorful 
costumes. The staging may be simple, but an 
elaborate setting will greatly enhance the pro- 


duction. 
Vocal Score, $2.00 
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F. Colwell Conklin _ 
President, Eastern Music 
Educators Conference 


NTHUSIASM for the Eastern Music Educators Conference in 
3oston, March 14, 15, 16, and 17, with opportunity of 
visiting historic places in Boston on the 18th, is running high 
and indications from reports of state meetings and In-and- 
About Clubs throughout all the East are that there will be a 
record-breaking attendance. Wherever details of the program 
have been specified, this has been the result. 

That means then, if you have not already made your plans to 
attend, now is the time to explain this program to your super- 
intendent and secure his permission to attend. This program is 
the type that superintendents endorse and we want you to call 
to their attention the features of this streamlined integrated 
program. 


Here they are: 

Three-day Master Band Class with William D. Revelli as the 
teacher and the Medford High School Band for a class. 

Three-day Master Vocal Class with Alfred Spouse as teacher 
and the Newton High School Glee Club as the class. 

And these are so programmed that if you wish, you can attend 
three days of one and two of the other without conflict! (Those 
who teach both vocal and instrumental music please note this!) 

An open rehearsal of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

A speechless banquet with a concert by the Harvard and 
Radcliffe Glee Clubs! 

A Massachusetts State Festival of 500 boys and girls under 
the sponsorship of the State Department of Education. 

Three evening concerts beginning Tuesday with the New 
England Conservatory Musical organizations. The Boston 





Eastern (onference 


SIXTEENTH MEETING 
(Seventh Biennial) 


Boston, Massachusetts 


March 14-17 
CTLY 





James A. Ecker 
Director of Music, Boston 
Public Schools 


School Concert on Wednesday, and the Eastern Chorus, Or- 
chestra and Band on Friday. 


Programs on the General Sessions by Port Washington High 
School Band of ninety pieces, Trenton New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College Choir, Ithaca College Choir, New York University 
School of Education Men’s Glee Club, and Boston High School 
Girls’ Glee Club. 


Other representative organizations include Quincy High 
School Orchestra and Orchestra Clinic, outstanding speakers, 
section meetings filled with demonstration by classes and not 
just talks about how to do it, school visitation in Boston and 
vicinity, lobby sings, Conference dance, luncheons, Boston In- 
and-About reception, and plenty of time to visit with your 
friends, to visit the exhibits, and to see historical Boston. 


Can you afford to stay away? 


Then I expect to see you in Boston!—F. Co-wett ConkKLIN, 
President. 





Post-Conference Plans 


SIGHTSEEING Trips—To historic places in Boston and 
vicinity. The bus companies are offering special rates 
on both their Boston Tour and their out of town tours 
such as Concord and Lexington, Plymouth and Dux- 
bury, and other well-known historic cities and towns. 
A complete list of these tours will appear in the next 
JourNAL. Therefore, plan to stay over Saturday for this 
opportunity of seeing historic Boston and vicinity. 











Rerig, 


S Rete. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, CONDUCTOR 


Through the courtesy of the management of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, members of the Eastern Music Educators Conference will be privileged 
to attend a rehearsal of the Boston Symphony on Thursday morning, March 16, at Symphony Hall. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 
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6:00 


8:1 


uN 


10:00 


9:00 


10 :00 








The Eastern Conference Program 


A STREAMLINED INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


Tuesday, March 14 
MorRNING AND AFTERNOON. Boston—Schools with special 
features and listed phases of music work to be open for 
visitation. These two or three schools will be in the 
vicinity of hotel headquarters. Metropolitan Boston—A 
limited number of schools nearby Boston will be open for 
visitation. 
(Nore: Complete information regarding the visitation 
schedule will be available at the registration desk in the 
Hotel Statler, Convention Headquarters. ) 

EVENING 

DINNER MeEeEtING (Hotel Statler). 
Meeting of the E.M.E.C. 
Concert (Jordan Hall). Musical organizations of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
Reception (Brown Hall, New England Conservatory). 
For. visiting Conference members by the Boston In-and- 
About Club, Enos E. Held, President. 


Executive Committee 


Wednesday, March 15 
MorNING 


Master CLASS IN BAND (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
Chairman: Arthur H. Brandenburg, Supervisor of Instru- 
mental Music, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Conductor: William D. Revelli, Director of University 
of Michigan Band. “The Techniques of Rehearsing and 
Drilling the School Band” dealing with the problems of 
tuning, balance, blending, tone production, interpretation 
and materials. 

The Medford High School Band, Medford, Mass., (Ralph 
I. Schoonmaker, Director) will be used in this demon- 
stration. 

Instrumental Committee: Donald Cook, Ridgewood, New Jer- 
sey, J. Dale Diehl, White Plains, New York, Arthur Goran- 
son, Jamestown, New York, Wilbert Hitchner, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Lawrence Perry, Danbury, Connecticut, Robert W. 
Gibbs, Dedham, Massachusetts, Harland L. Pinney, Mamaro- 


neck, New York, Edward Rutledge, Annville, Pennsylvania, 
Ralph Schoonmaker, Medford, Massachusetts, Arthur E. 


Ward, Montclair, New Jersey, Arthur F. A. Witte, Yonkers, 
New York, Frank E. Owen, Batavia, New York. 

Master CLass IN Vocat Music (Georgian Room, Hotel 
Statler). Chairman: Francis H. Diers, Director of Music, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, New York. 

Conductor: Alfred Spouse, Director of Music, Rochester, 
New York. 


“Effective Practices in Rehearsing the High 


11:00 


12:15 
12:30 


12:30 


School Glee Club or Choir” including problems of posture, 
breathing, intonation and rehearsing of new material. 


The Newton High School Glee Club, Newton, Massachu- 
setts, Haydn M. Morgan, Director, will be used in this 
demonstration. 

Vocal Committee: Marlowe G. Smith, Rochester, New York, 
Warren F. Acker, Allentown, Pennsylvania, Ralph L. Bald- 
win, Hartford, Connecticut, Violet Johnson, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, Elsie Mecaskie, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Edward 
J. Grant, Providence, Rhode Island, Marjorie BE. Cowles, 
Mamaroneck, New York, Bernard U. Taylor, New York, 
New York, Charles Woodbury, Keene, New Hampshire, Peter 
J. Wilhousky, New York, New York. 

First GENERAL SESSION (Ballroom, Hotel Statier). Pre- 
siding Chairman: George L. Lindsay, Director of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary: Elizabeth V. Beach, Director 
of Music, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Music: Port Washington High School Band, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., Paul Van Bodegraven, Director. 


PROGRAM 
Procession of Nobles from Mlada.......... Rimsky-Korsakov 
Seam, SOR GE Mam’ TGR. ccccccccccccccecccccsecs Bach 
Peenee BENS GHSEE POEs ccc ccc ccccccscccscsoccees Gounod 
Barber of Seville Overture.......cscccccsccccscens Rossini 


Greetings : 

On behalf of civic interest: Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, 
Mayor of Boston. 

On behalf of State Department: Honorable James G. 
Reardon, Commissioner of Education. 
On behalf of education in Boston: 
Superintendent of Schools. 

On behalf of the Music Education Exhibitors Associa- 
tion: Nelson Jansky, President. 

jes for the Conference: F. Colwell Conklin, Presi- 
ent. 

Music: Trenton, New Jersey, State Teachers College 
Choir, Mabel E. Bray, Conductor. 

Preliminary Business Meeting. 


Mip-Day 
Rotary CLus LuNncHEeon (Georgian Room, Hotel Stat- 
ler). 
CONFERENCE LUNCHEON OF THE IN-AND-ABOUT CLUBS 
(Salle Moderne, Hotel Statler). Sponsored by the Bos- 
ton In-and-About Club, Enos E. Held, President. 


Visit Exursits. 


Arthur L. Gould, 


BOSTON CONVENTION COMMITTEE : 
Seated, left to right: Martina McDonald, Chairman of Rural Section; Frederick J. Gillis, Directing Chairman; Edward J. Muldoon, General Chairman; 


left to right: Haydn M. Morgan, Chairman 


Mrs. Jean V. Dethier, Chairman of Student Housing; Helen A. Brick, Chairman of Hospitality. sy > 
of Membership and Ticket Sales; Warren S. Freeman, Chairman of Halls and Auditoriums; James A. ker, Vice Chairman; Ralph I. Schoonmaker, 
Chairman of Publicity and Press; Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Chairman of Catholic Section; Joseph McKenney, Chairman of Ushers and Guards. 
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2:00 


2:30 Senior HicH ScHOOL 


8:00 


8 :00 


9:45 


Edward J. Muldoon 
General Chairman, E.M.E.C. 


Frederick J. Gillis 
Directing Chairman, E.M.E.C. 


Conv. Com. Conv. Com. 


AFTERNOON 
CatHotic Section (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). Chair- 
man: Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Diocesan Supervisor of 
Parochial Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 
OrcHESTRA SeEcTION (Georgian 
Room, Hotel Statler). Presiding Chairman: Irving 
Cheyette, State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Music: Quincy High School Orchestra, Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. Conductor: Maude M. Howes, Supervisor of 
Music, Quincy. 
String Clinic: String section of Quincy High School Or- 
chestra and additional players to be used for this demon- 
stration. 
Junior Hicu ScwHoot Secrion (Salle Moderne, Hotel 
Statler). Presiding Chairman: M. Claude Rosenberry, 
Director of Music Education, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
(1) Demonstration of seventh grade class of Belmont 
Junior High School, Belmont, Massachusetts. John J. 
Vantura, Principal, Warren S. Freeman, Director of 
Music, Ida Bunting, Class Teacher. (This demonstra- 
tion will feature the teaching of music appreciation 
through singing, listening and will include presentation 
of a new song for the first time.) 
(2) Address: Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
(3) Music: Program by a Junior High School Glee 
Club (to be announced). 


Visit ExuHIsI!ts. 


Teachers College, 


EVENING 
inde me 
CONCERT BY THE Boston Pusiic SCHOOLS aT SYMPHONY 
Hartt. Chairman: James A. Ecker, Director of Music, 


Boston Public Schools. 
Lossy S1nc (Hotel Statler). Chairman: Wilbert Hitch- 
ner, Director of Music, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Thursday, March 16 
MorNING 


Master CLAss IN Banp (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
Chairman: Arthur H. Brandenburg, Supervisor of Instru- 
mental Music, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Conductor: William D. Revelli, Director of University 
of Michigan Band. The Medford High School Band, 
Medford, Massachusetts (Ralph I. Schoonmaker, Director) 
will be used in this demonstration. 


MAstTER CLass IN Vocat Music (Georgian Room, Hotel 
Statler). Chairman: Francis H. Diers, Director of 
Music, State Normal School, Fredonia, New York. 
Conductor: Alfred Spouse, Director of Music, Rochester, 
New York. The Newton High School Glee Club, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, (Haydn M. Morgan, Director) will 
be used in this demonstration. 


REHEARSAL OF THE Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Symphony Hall). This will be a complimentary re- 
hearsal for the members of the Conference. Members of 
the Conference must be in their seats before rehearsal 
begins and must not leave before the intermission which 
will be about 11:30. The second part of the rehearsal 
will be over about 1:00 o’clock. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


President, In-and-About Boston 


12:30 


12:30 
2:30 


4:30 


6 :30 


10 :30 


8:45 


8:45 





Samuel T. Griffiths 
President, New England Music 
Festival Association 


Enos E. Held 
Music Educators Club 


Mip-Day 


Four oF THE NATIONAL ScHooL Music Com- 


REGION I ‘ 
Chairman: Frederic 


PETITION-FESTIVALS (Hotel Statler). 
Fay Swift, Ilion, New York. 
Visit ExuHIsIts. 
AFTERNOON 

SEconp GENERAL SESSION (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 

Theme: In School and Out of School Music. 
Chairman: Glenn Gildersleeve, State Director of Music, 
Dover, Delaware. Secretary: K. Elizabeth Ingalls, 
Director of Music, Westfield, New Jersey. 
Music: Perkins Institute for the Blind, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, John F. Hartwell, Conductor. 
Discussion: The Music of Youth—A discussion of the 
relation between In-School Music and Out-of-School 
Music. Chairman: A. Walter Kramer, New York. 
Music: High School Glee Club, Boston, Massachusetts. 


(a) Discussion Group IN Banp (led by Mr. Revelli). 
(Georgian Room, Hotel Statler). 
(b) Discussion Group 1n Vocat Music (led by Mr. 
Spouse). (Parlor A, Hotel Statler). 

EVENING 
CONFERENCE BANQUET (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). Chair- 


man: Arthur F. A. Witte, Director of Music, Yonkers, 
New York. 

Music: Joint Concert by Harvard University Glee Club 
and Radcliffe College Choral Society, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, Conductor. 


PROGRAM 
Miyree, Crem the BERS BO DW MOE. cc cccccecscivcsces Bach 
I i a ite ws Sek ek a gt a ap Allegri 
ee re Beethoven 


(with accompaniment of strings from the 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, and Harvard Or- 
chestras, Malcolm H. Holmes, Conductor) 
Ceres Fr TIO Ge BOs noc cesccvccsicccas Brahms 
(a) Here on earth have we no continuing place 
(b) For the trumpet shall sound 
(c) Worthy art Thou to be praised 
(Baritone Solo: Fred Rogosin) 


Two Madrigals: 


WE Wy Bs 6 6.0 a kide eo oie ciccciciciiscins ee 
oe re rr Weelkes 
Fr I OR, ks chia nin Oe ened vee Schubert 
(Set for women’s voices by Mandyczewski) 
PP TT eT rere rer reer. Hindemith 
Choruses from La Belle Héléne.............. . Offenbach 
DANcE AND Lossy Sino (Hotel Statler). 
Friday, March 17 
MorNING 
Master CLass IN Banp (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 


Chairman: Arthur H. Brandenburg, Supervisor of In- 
strumental Music, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Conductor: William D. Revelli, Director of University 
of Michigan Band. The Medford High School Band, 
Medford, Mass., (Ralph I. Schoonmaker, Director) will 
be used in this demonstration. 

ELEMENTARY ScHoot Section (Georgian Room, Hotel 
Statler). Presiding Chairman: Grace G. Pierce, Director 
of Music, Lowell State Teachers College, Lowell, Massa- 


chusetts. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FOUR 
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Introducing— 


A New Original Band Composition 





SAGA OVERTURE 


By 


EDWARD ZIMMER 
(West Chester, Penna. State Teachers College) 


Symphonic Band $3.50 


Conductor part sent on approval. 





The famous 


A “REAL” FESTIVAL NUMBER 


MIXED CHORUS with BAND and/or 


Now available for 


ORCHESTRA 


“BOLERO” 


By 


MAURICE RAVEL 


Chorus part (S.A.T.B.)...$ 25 
Symphonic Band ........ . 8320 
Full Orchestra 


eeereeereeee 











ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC., 


1716 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














8:45 


9 :00 


9:45 


10:45 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTY-THREE 


(1) Demonstration of classroom work by a Sixth Grade 
Class from the Highland School, Reading, Massachusetts, 
Margaret E. Whittier, Elementary Music Supervisor and 
Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grade Music. 

(2) Music: Program by Intermediate Choir of Boys 
and Girls from Fifth and Sixth Grade Elementary Schools 
of Malden, Massachusetts, Harriet M. Perkins, Director. 
(3) Demonstration of Creative Music by Mary C. Dono- 
van, Director of Music, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
RESEARCH IN Music Epucation Section (Parlor A, 
Hotel Statler). Chairman: William S. Larson, East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, New York. 

Committee: Jesse Scott, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Jacob Kwalwasser, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, 
Delaware. 

Master CLass In Vocat Music (Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler). Chairman: Francis H. Diers, Director of Music, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, New York. 

Conductor: Alfred Spouse, Director of Music, Rochester, 
New York. The Newton High School Glee Club, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, (Haydn M. Morgan, Director) will 
be used in this demonstration. 

Tuirp GENERAL SESSION (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
Presiding Chairman: George H. Gartlan, Director of 
Music, New York City; Secretary—Mary C. Donovan, 
Director of Music, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Music: Ithaca College Choir, Ithaca, New York. Bert 
Rogers Lyon, Director. 


PROGRAM 
DERUOREOREGND TOGMIIES oc occccccdocccoececcesvesees Durante 
Air from Schemelli’s “Gesangbuch”............ Bach-Luvaas 
WO, DF BO BeBe ve cccceesesevccccassscccccccus Bennet 
 @ ff SAPP TUCT TCT CETe ETC ree Morley 
OT POPP TPT Te COOTER EET rere Dyson 
BO, BIOW TMOG Wiese Wie cccccccccccccccvcss Beghon 
My Lord, What a Mornin’......... bi*ickewene arr. Burleigh 
ABO CBRE GeGE NOWBe ccccccccsccccccsccccces arr. Dawson 
Greetings: Louis Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia, President, M. E. N. C. 
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11:15 


12 :30 


12:30 


2:30 


4:30 


6:00 


8:00 


10:30 


Business Meeting. 
Music: New York University School of Education Men’s 
Glee Club, Luther W. Goodhart, Conductor. 


SD GUOORNG. ohn cs caeceectacnrveceeoves Schubert-Liszt 
Soloist: Irwin Dillon 

Ave Maria ....... veeesaneenes Attributed to Jacob Arcadelt 

POOEEGE, GE BUN oo ccccececcvvnseveses Giacomo Carissimi 

Arranged by Archibald T. Davison 

Come, Thee, Gh, Gmel..ccccccccese Johann Sebastian Bach 

Folk Songs 

The Turtle Dove (English) R. Vaughan Williams 
Soloist: William Schollenberger 

Chanson de l’Aveine (French)...Arranged by Hubert J. Foss 
Soloist: William Schollenberger 


Gute Nacht (German) ..cccccccccses Arranged by G. W. W. 

The Galway Piper (Irish) ............ Arranged by A. T. D. 

Sr TTT TTT TTT ee TCT Richard Wagner 

Arranged by Frank Scherer 

Come, shepherds, follow me.............. Gerrard Williams 
Mip-Day 


CoLLeEGE LUNCHEONS. Eastman School of Music (Hotel 
Statler) ; New England Conservatory of Music (Univer- 
sity Club); Boston University Alumni (Hotel Statler). 
(Others to be announced.) 
Visit Exurstts. 

AFTERNOON 
MAsSACHUSETTs RuraLt ScHoot Music Festiva (Ball- 
room, Hotel Statler). Sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, James G. Reardon, Commissioner ; 
Planned and directed by Martina McDonald, Supervisor 
in Education, State Department. 
Program (See Holiday Issue of the JourRNAL, page 49). 
Visit Exurstts. 

EVENING 
DINNER MEETINGS. American 
Methods. (Hotel Lennox). 
Griffith, New York, New York. 
nounced). 
EASTERN BAND, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
(Symphony Hall). Sponsored and organized by the New 
England Music Festival Association. 


Lossy SING. 


Institute of Normal 
Chairman: Charles E. 
(Others to be an- 
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Charles B. Righter 
President, North Central 
Music Educators Conference 


Sunday, March 19—Morning 
10:00 Rapio Broapcast—Music and American Youth (Station 
WWI] Studio). 
11:00 Meetinc or Executive Committee, North Central Music 
Educators Conference. 


Sunday, March 19—Afternoon 
1:00 RecistrATION (Ballroom Floor, Hotel Statler). 


4:00 CHorat Vespers (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
eral Chairman: Arthur H. J. Searle, Detroit. 


Gen- 


Sunday, March 19—Evening 
8:00 Forp SunpAy Eventnc Hour (Masonic Temple Audi- 
torium). 


10:30 Lossy Stnc (Hotel Statler). General Chairman of Lobby 
Sings: Wendell Sanderson, Supervisor of Music, Findlay, 


Ohio. 
Monday, March 20—Morning 


7:30 RecIsTRATION (Ballroom Floor, Hotel Statler). 

8:00 Exuripits Open (Ballroom Floor, Hotel Statler). 

9:00 First GENERAL ASSEMBLY (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler). 
Address: Dr. R. W. Fairchild, President Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


10:30 Cirintc—VioLIn. Director: Walter T. Poole, Detroit 
Symphony; Chairman: Gardner Shuler. 
10:30 Curntc—VoIce CLASSIFICATION. Director: Norman S. 


Park, Lorain, Ohio; Chairman: Trixie M. Moore, Hol- 
land, Michigan. 

10:30 Crintc—Obsor. Director: 
Detroit Symphony; Chairman: Bert Carlson. 

10:30 CLitn1ic—TromMBoNnE. Director: Gerhard Warms, Detroit 
Symphony; Chairman: Dewey Kalember. 

10:30 Music DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION. Chairman: J. Leon 
Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio. 

12:00 LuncHEON: In-and-About Clubs and all Affiliated and 
Codperating Organizations (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler). Host Organization: In-and-About Detroit Club. 
Adelaide Hart, President. 


Monday, March 20—Afternoon 


1:00 Visir Exutsits. 

Curnics. Violin, Voice Classification, Oboe, Trombone 

continued from morning sessions. 

Ciintc—THE HicH ScHoot OrcHEstTrRA. Director: Ralph 

Rush, Cleveland, Ohio; Chairman: Homer LaGassey. 

3:15 TEACHER TRAINING. Chairman: Hazel B. Nohavec, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

3:15 CatHotic Music. Chairman: Sister Alice Marie, O.S.U., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

3:15 CoLtece AND University BANps. Chairman: Gerald R. 
Prescott, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

5:00 Visir Exursits. 

6:00 DINNER MEETINGS. 


Dick P. W. Van Emmerik, 


— 
& 
S 


we 
— 
un 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


North Central 
( onference 


SEVENTH BIENNIAL MEETING 
Detroit, Michigan, March 19-24 
ClO 


Condensed Program 





Fowler Smith 
Director of Music, Detroit 
Public Schools and Wayne 
University 


Monday, March 20—Evening 


8:15 MustcaL Pantomime—“The Song of the City” (Masonic 
Temple Auditorium). Presented by the Detroit Public 
Schools, Fowler Smith, Director of Music Education. 


10:30 Lossy Sine (Hotel Statler). 


Tuesday, March 21—Morning 

7:30 REGISTRATION (Ballroom Floor, Hotel Statler). 

8:00 Visit Exursits. 

9:00 SpecraL LitrurcicaL Service (St. Aloysius Church). 

9:00 CLINIC—VIOLONCELLO. Director: Georges Miquelle, De- 
troit Symphony; Chairman: Philbert Hargrave. 

9:00 Ciintc—Bassoon. Director: Dall Fields, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Chairman: Sam Barnett. 

9:00 Crrntc—Cornet. Director: Ernest G. Lindemeyer, Di- 


rector of Detroit Police Band, Detroit; Chairman: 
Robert Magor. 

9:00 CLintc—THE Boy Voice. Director: Harry Seitz, De- 
troit, Michigan; Chairman: Donald Carpp, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

10:30 CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY CHORAL. Chairman: Olaf C. 


Christiansen, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

10:30 Courses oF StupDy AND SCHEDULES—ELEMENTARY, IN- 
TERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR HicH ScuHoort. Chairman: Edith 
M. Keller, State Supervisor of Music, Columbus, Ohio. 

10:30 INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES. Chairman: George E. 
Waln, Oberlin, Ohio. 

12:00 LuNcHEONS: National Music Camp; National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, Region 3. 


Tuesday, March 21—Afternoon 


1:00 Crrn1cs. Violoncello, Bassoon, Cornet, The Boy Voice 
continued from morning sessions. 


2:30 SEconpD GENERAL ASSEMBLY (Grand Ballroom, Hotel 
Statler). 
Music: Anderson (Indiana) High School Choir, Ruth 


B. Hill, Conductor. 


Address: Dr. Earl S. Harper, Director, School of Fine 
Arts, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Address: Joseph E. Maddy, Past President, Music 


Educators National Conference. 

4:00 Crrntc—HicH ScuHoor Vocar. Director: Peter D. Tkach, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Chairman: Leroy Daniels, Flint, 
Michigan. 

4:00 Music IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
E. Irons, Decatur, Illinois. 

4:00 TuHeEoretIcaAL SusyeEcts. Chairman: Louise E. Cuyler, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

4:00 THe MArcHING Banp. 

5:30 Vistr Exuisits. 

6:00 DINNER MEETINGS. 


Tuesday, March 21—Evening 


8:00 Concert (Masonic Temple Auditorium). Chrysler Male 
Chorus, Tom Lewis, Conductor, and Wayne University 
Band, Graham T. Overgard, Conductor. 


10:30 Lossy Stnc (Hotel Statler). 


Chairman: Mayme 
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Wednesday, March 22—Morning 9:00 Cirintc—FLute. Director: Rex Elton Fair, Chicago, Il- 


8:00 Vistr Exutsits. linois; Chairman: Elmer Fetherston. 

9:00 Tutrp GENERAL AsseMBLY (Grand Ballroom, Hotel 9:00 CLinic—MECHANICAL AlDs AND PrE-BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
Statler). Director: Glen J. Ford, Joliet, Illinois; Chairman: Mark 
Music: Baldwin-Wallace Choir, Cecil W. Munk, Con- DeLeonard. 
ductor. 10:30 Prano Ctass TEACHING. Chairman: Harriette Kisch, 
Address: Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, Columbia Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

10:30 ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


University, New York City. 
Chairman: Bernard Nevin, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


10:30 CLrintc—Strinc Bass. Director: Harry F. Clarke, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chairman: Warren Ketcham, Melvin- 10:30 HicH Scnoot CHorat. Chairman: Harold H. Tallman, 


dale, Michigan. Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


10:30 Crintc—Ccarinet. Director: Marius Fossenkemper, De- 12:00 LuNcHEON MEETINGs. 














troit Symphony; Chairman: Paul Weiland. Thursday, March 23—Afternoon 
10:30 Crintc—Baritone. Director: Leonard Falcone, East 1:00 Cxinics. Percussion, French Horn, Flute, Mechanical 
Lansing, Michigan; Chairman: Theodore Armstrong. Aids and Pre-Band Instruments continued from morning , 
10:30 Crrntc—Tusa. Director: William V. Webster, Detroit sessions. | 
Symphony; Chairman: Emerson A. Ballmer. 1:00 REHEARSAL. Michigan All-State Band. 
10:30 CLiInIc—VocAL Music IN THE GRADES. Chairman: Don- 1:00 REHEARSAL. Michigan All-State Orchestra. 
ald D. Armstrong, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 2:30 FourtH GENERAL ASSEMBLY (Grand Ballroom, Hotel 
12:00 LUNCHEON MEETINGS. Statler). 
Wednesday, March 22—Afternoon a All-City Junior Orchestra, William Engle, 
1:00 Visir Ex Ss. 7 : ‘ : - 
sean apse ae ; P . Address: Edward Howard Griggs, Brooklyn Institute of 
1:30 Ciinics. String Bass, Clarinet, Baritone, Tuba contin- Arts and Sciences 
— ued snag hanagy nag “aston : ; Music: University of Michigan Men’s Glee Club, David 
3:15 Ciintc—THE HIGH SCHOOL Banp. Director: Louis Mattern, Conductor. 
ao Blaha, Cicero, Illinois ; Chairman : Mac E. Carr. 3:30 Bustness Meetinc (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
3:15 OPERETTA PRODUCTION, Chairman : Kenneth R. Umfleet, Election of Officers. 
od any College, Galesburg, Illinois. . 4:00 CLintic—JuNior HicH ScuHoor Vocat. Chairman: War- 
3:15 ResearcH IN Music. Chairman: Arnold M. Small, ren A. Ketcham, Melvindale, Michigan 
State University of , Cte ts . ’ ’ ‘ p 
oes University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 4:00 CoMPETITION-FESTIVALS AND ADJUDICATION. Chairman: 
3:15 THe Rapio 1n Music Epucation. Chairman: Joseph E. Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Maddy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 4:00 Music ror EXcEerrionaL AND HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
5:30 Vistr ExHtsits. Chairman: Edgar B. Gordon, University of Wisconsin, 
6:00 DINNER MEETINGS. Madison, Wisconsin. 
. 5: r 4 
Wednesday, March 22—Evening 5:30 Visit ExHIsits. | 
8:20 Concert: Nino Martini, Tenor (Masonic Temple Audi- Thursday, March 23—Evening 
torium). 7:00 BrenntaL Banquet (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
(Note: By special arrangements a limited number of Chairman: Gertrude Fleming, Detroit. 
tickets have been made available to Conference members : , 
at the regular scale of prices.) 10:30 Lossy SING ae Statler). 
9:00 Orv Tyme GtAmour (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler). Friday, March 24—Morning 
The Detroit Hospitality Committee, Julia McCarthy, 8:00 Vistr ExuHIBITs. 
Chairman, has arranged an informal program of old- 9:00 Firrn GeNneraL AssemMBLy (Grand Ballroom, Hotel 
fashioned dancing and novelties for the entertainment of Statler). 
Conterence members. Music: Elkhart High School Band, Elkhart, Indiana, 
11:30 Lossy Stnc (Hotel Statler). David W. Hughes, Director. 
, Address: Louis Woodson Curtis, President, Music Ed- 
2 Thursday, March 23—Morning ucators National Conference. 
8 :0¢ VISIT EXHIBITS. or Music: Wayne University A Cappella Choir, Harold H. 
8:00 Section Renearsats (closed). Michigan All-State Band Tallman, Conductor. 
and Orchestra. ‘ 9:00 Micu1can Cuorat Festivar. This feature of the Con- 
9:00 CLIn1c—PERcusSION. Director: Leon Knapp, Grand ference is under the sponsorship of the Michigan School 
Rapids, Michigan; Chairman: Eldon Scott. Choral Association, Franklyn ‘S. Weddle, President. Ses- 
9:00 Ciintc—Frencu Horn. Director: Francis Hellstein, De- sions of the Choral Festival will continue throughout 
troit Symphony; Chairman: Preston Wells. Friday. 
MICHIGAN ALL-STATE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA | 


Organized for the North Central Conference by the Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association. 
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MICHIGAN ALL-STATE HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Organized for the North Central Conference by the Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association. 


9:00 REHEARSAL. Michigan All-State Band. 

9:00 REHEARSAL. Michigan All-State Orchestra. 

10:00 ApyjouRNED Business MEETING (Grand Ballroom, Hotel 
Statler). 


10:30 Community Music. Chairman: William W. Norton, 
Flint, Michigan. 

10:30 Junior HicH ScHoot Music. Chairman: Ida E. Mac- 
Lean, Superior, Wisconsin. 

10:30 Music Rooms AND EguripMEeNtT. Chairman: Paul C. 
Dawson, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

12:00 LuNcHEON MEETINGS. 

Friday, March 24—Afternoon 

1:00 MicHIGAN CHORAL FESTIVAL. 

1:00 REHEARSAL. Michigan All-State Band. 

2:30 REHEARSAL, 

3:15 CLiIn1Ic—BEGINNING INSTRUMENTAL CLASSES. Michigan 


All-State Orchestra. Director: David Hughes, Elkhart, 
Indiana; Chairman: Orvis Lawrence. 

3:30 Courses oF Stupy AND ScCHEDULES—High School, Col- 
lege and University. Chairman: Earl V. Moore, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

4:30 REHEARSAL (closed). Michigan All-State Band and 
Orchestra, and Michigan Festival Chorus. 

4:30 Visir Exuisits. 


Friday, March 24—Evening 
8:00 Michigan Night Concert (Masonic Temple Auditorium). 
Sponsored and organized by the Michigan School Band and 
Orchestra Association, King Stacy, President, and the 
Michigan School Vocal Association, Franklyn S. Weddle, 
President. Festival Committee: King Stacy, General 
Chairman; Paul Rainier, Vice-Chairman (Orchestra) ; 
Paul Tammi, Merwyn Mitchell, W. H. Bloch, G. Shuler; 
Dale Harris, Vice-Chairman (Band); W. R. Champion, 
Mac Carr, Cleo Fox, A. W. Berndt; Roy Miller, Vice- 
Chairman (Clinics); E. S. Fetherston, Dewey Kalember, 
Eugene Heeter, Robert Magor. Franklyn S. Weddle 

(Chorus Chairman). 
PROGRAM 
ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 
Guest Conductor—George Dasch 


Fifth Symphony (First movement)........... Tschaikowsky 
Adagietto from L’Arlesienne Suite.............. Bizet-Dasch 
ee SS SPN 06. 0 cvs ce ctcrccitsesceeges Strauss 
ALL-STATE CHORUS 
Se EE kinase obs k ad OCCA ek eee Palestrina 
re Schuetky 
ec olan ad ie weet AO ck lore arr. by Jacobs 
ak acc ce hee Ge waa ick sO a deeb ake ee a Cain 
ee. ee Se Bh 6 6:6.0.0604 05400658604 J. S. Bach 


With Orchestral accompaniment. 


ALL-STATE BAND 
Guest Conductor—Graham Overgard 


I I i ita, 9. a 9 sch: Ok we de ee oe Wea Massenet 

0 RN eT a ae oer Howland 

I WUD 0a ds haw ci sc caee inn eeenmaeaneawamen Sousa 
Guest Conductor—William Revelli 

Elsa’s- Procession to the Cathedral................. Wag 

Pe Oe BS cen cacagat ess esdeswae Rimsky- iceveuhed 

Frescoes Suite (movement 2-3)................eee0s Woods 


10:30 Lossy Stnc (Hotel Statler). 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


Or» this and the adjoining page are shown photographs of the 
Michigan All-State Band and Orchestra organized for the 
North Central Music Educators Conference by the Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Association. The two pictures 
were made at the time of the first rehearsals, held in Ann Arbor 
during the Christmas holidays. Music students from forty-two 
Michigan cities and towns, who were selected after extensive 
district try-outs, are represented in the enrollment of the two 
organizations as follows: Detroit, Kalamazoo, Pontiac, Adrian, 
Holland, Dearborn, Hamtramck, Tecumseh, Ann Arbor, Davison, 
Forsdon, Flint, Benton Harbor, Morenci, Lapeer, Ludington, 
North Branch, Three Rivers, East Lansing, Saginaw, Grand 
Rapids, Jackson, Birmingham, Hartland, Sturgis, River Rouge, 
Highland Park, Lansing, Milford, Wixom, Hillsdale, Eaton 
Rapids, Monroe, Walled Lake, Clinton, Waldron, South Branch, 
Berkley, Halloway, Jerome, Holly, Mio. 

The list of instrumental clinics to be held in connection with 
the North Central Conference program is given below. 


Calendar of Instrumental Clinics 


Sponsored and organized by Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association—King Stacy, (President) 
Chairman—Roy Miller 
Monday, March 20 
Violin. Conductor: Walter T. Poole, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Oboe. Conductor: Dirk P. W. Van Emmerik, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Trombone. Conductor: Gerhard Warms, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
High School Orchestra. Conductor: Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tuesday, March 21 
Georges Miquelle, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Dall Fields, Chicago, Illinois. 
Ernest G. Lindemeyer, Detroit, 
Wednesday, March 22 

String Bass. Conductor: Harry F. Clarke, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clarinet. Conductor: Marius Fossenkemper, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Tuba. Conductor: William V. Webster, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Baritone. Conductor: Leonard Falcone, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 
High School Band. Conductor: Louis Blaha, Cicero, Illinois. 
Thursday, March 23 


Cello. Conductor: 
Bassoon. Conductor: 


Cornet. Conductor: Mich. 


Percussion. Conductor: Leon Knapp, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Horn. Conductor: Francis Hellstein, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Flute. Conductor: Rex Elton Fair, Chicago, Illinois. 


Glen J. Ford, Joliet, Illinois. 
Conductor: David Hughes, 


Pre-Instruments. Conductor: 


Elementary Instrument Classes. 
Indiana. 


Elkhart, 


Vocal Clinics 


Under the auspices of the Michigan School Vocal Association, Franklyn 
S. Weddle, President, vocal clinics are scheduled as follows: 


Monday, March 20 


Voice Classification. Director: Norman S. Park, Lorain, Ohio. Arabian 
Room, Tuller Hotel. 
Tuesday, March 21 
The Boy Voice.. Director: Harry Seitz, Detroit, Michigan. Ballroom, 


Hotel Statler. 


h School Vocal. Director: 
“nee Hotel Statler. 


Wednesday, March 22 
Vocal Music in the Grades (Group Clinic). Chairman: Donald D. Arm- 
strong, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Arabian Room, Tuller Hotel. 
Thursday, March 23 
Junior High School Vocal (Group Clinic). Chairman: Warren A. Ketcham, 
Melvindale, Michigan. 


Peter D. Tkach, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Frank Cody 


Superintendent of Schools, Detroit 


Warren Bow 
Assistant Supt. of Schools 
Detroit 


President, Wayne University 


Herman Browe 
Assistant Supt. of Schools 
Detroit 


Clara Ellen Starr 
Supervisor, Intermediate School 
Music, Detroit 


Detroit Night at the North Central Conference 


Ppt ASE consider this an invitation addressed to all members of 

the North Central Conference to attend a “first night” per- 
formance of “The Song of the City” on Monday evening, March 
20, at the Masonic Temple Auditorium. This is a musical 
pantomime setting forth the colorful early history of Detroit 
and her experiences under the French, English and American 
flags; the story of Fort Pontchartrain, which played an im- 
portant role in the development of the entire Northwest Ter- 
ritory; the period of transition from a quiet rural village to a 
great, bustling city; and the problems incident to the phenom- 
enal growth and development of industrial “Detroit the Dy- 
namic, 

This performance will be the culmination of what is proving 
to be an interesting project in integration. Since all art mir- 
rors the society which creates it, all of the expressive arts are 
inevitably involved in this undertaking. The murals of Gari 
Melchers, a Detroit artist, which adorn the walls of Delivery 
Hall in the public library, will be faithfully reproduced with 
living characters. These murals, with their glowing primary 
colors, bring forcibly out of the past the era when nature was 
practically undisturbed in the region of the Great Lakes, and 
adventurous pioneers were making in the forest the beginnings 
of ordered and conventional life. Appropriate incidental music 
will make its contribution to the atmosphere of each succeeding 
epoch in the city’s development. “Michigana,” an orchestral 
suite by Abram Ray Tyler, a Detroit organist and composer of 
note, is the musical counterpart of the Melchers’ murals. Poetry 
and pantomime will feature largely throughout this presenta- 
tion. The dance, the oldest of all art expression, and the first 
to be employed by man in his attempts to express his feelings 
and emotions, will portray the mood of each era. The social 
science department will assist in checking data for historical 
accuracy and in summarizing the contributions made to the 
cultural development of the city by the peoples of other lands 
and nations who have made Detroit their adopted home. The 
evening will end on a high note of pride in past achievement, 
and faith and courage for the future expressed through singing 
by a chorus of high school students. 

But what is the educational significance of this project? Do 


the educational values justify the undertaking? We think so! 

When the Ordinance of 1787 was drafted, that remarkable 
code which outlined the governmental policies and procedures 
for the Northwest Territory out of which was carved the State 
of Michigan, there was embodied within the Ordinance a chal- 
lenge to educators of all times in the statement, “Religion, 
Morality and Knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” Since the chief objective of 
education is the integration of the individual boy and girl, a 
balanced, many-sided experience must be provided. “What people 
need in the business of their lives is a keener awareness of the 
claim and meaning of beauty. Children need a balanced 
aesthetic ration, containing music, to be sure, but containing 
other art elements as well.”* The “Song of the City” is an 
attempt to meet these needs for the boys and girls of Detroit. 
The time and effort will be well spent if out of the project 
will emerge certain definite educational values. Let us enumerate 
some of the results already apparent: 

(1) An appreciation on the part of boys and girls that the 
several expressive arts are but different ways of saying the 
same thing; that an intimate cause and effect relationship exists 
between every human experience; and that all aspects of cul- 
tural, social and economic life develop along parallel lines. 

(2) A justifiable pride in the achievement of local artists 
and workers in all fields, and a wider knowledge of their in- 
dividual contributions. 

(3) An increased realization and appreciation of the con- 
tributions from other cultures brought here by the “Gift Bear- 
ers,” our foreign-born citizens. 

It seems not too much to hope that the study of the printed 
record of the sturdy self-reliant trail breakers, who cleared the 
land and laid the foundations of our city, will in some degree 
stimulate the individual to break his own trail, and to go for- 
ward with undaunted courage in the clear light of honor and 


truth. —CLARA ELLEN STARR 
1 nt, p See maine of Elementary School Music Through Integra- 
tion’’ M. E. N. C. Yearbook, 1938, page 356. 


Detroit Hotels 


8 Der alphabetical list gives the names and addresses of metro- 

politan Detroit hotels supplied by the Detroit Convention and 
Tourist Bureau. Only the minimum listed rates for single and 
double occupancy are given here. All prices are for rooms with 
bath unless indicated otherwise (* indicates without bath). 


Single Double 


Rie, FED BORG occ ccccccccccescecscsccoscscccncsecseseesd $3.00 $4.00 
Barlum, Cadillac Square and Bates............cccsccsecscecees 2.00 3.00 
I. SD CE «cdo cdnunndssaesnereuececcecssaecesncetcoesces- Me 4.00 
Book-Cadillac, Washington Blvd. ..............ccsceceeceeceees 3.00 5.00 
Brie, BEE We AGB cc ccccesccécevcccccssccsccccosccccccesssee 2.00 3.00 
etre shee, Case Gb BAGG. iccccccccccccdccccccccccoscesece 2.50 4.00 
Se, SD WECM Ens ccc cdc ccecccdccccccesscescesecuscosee 2.00 3.00 
SE MN Dh ecceghdedhenccecses ss duces scscsceverceeuwuesenes 2.00 3.00 
Fort Shelby, Lafayette at First..........cccccccccsececcseccecs 2.50 4.00 
Fort Wayne, 408 Temple (twin bedded)..............eeseeevees 2.00 *3.50 
Grant, 2951 John R. at Hdmund Pi. ........cccccccccscccccccoe LW 2.00 
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Single Double 


Lee Plaza, 2240 W. Grand Blvd. ...........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeees $3.00 $5.00 
Lexington, 2970 W. Grand Blvd. ............see cece eee eeceeees 2.00 3.50 
Madison-Lenox, Madison and John R. ...........0.eceeeeeceeee 1.75 2.75 
Norton, Jefferson at Griswold............ccccccccsccccccccccccs 2.00 3.00 
Norton Palmer, Windsor, Canada (6 minutes from downtown 

BIGEED oo. cc nckdcccccctccsdcncsoccovdsccccecsscvescoceseesessese 2.50 3.50 
Palmetto, John R. and Hancock...........seeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeee 3.00 5.00 
Prenford, 11626 Woodward.........sccsccccescccccscccccscvcecees *1.50 *2.00 
Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, Canada (3 minutes from 

COU, TI on on ess Kececcnicsccccnscssccccossccossscses 2.50 5.00 
Priscilla Inn, 2619 Cass (residence club for women).......... *1.00 
Rem, 120 W. Montcala...cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccvcsccccece 2.00 3.00 
Seville, 3160 Second Bld. .......ccccccccsccccccccsccccccccsccces 2.00 3.00 
Statler, Grand Circus Parks.....cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccce 2.50 4.50 
Tellier, Pack: a€ AGUS... ccccccccccceccccccsccccccccsccccceceeses 2.00 3.50 
Wardell, Kirby at Woodward..............cceceeeeeeee eee eeees 3.00 5.00 
Wiehater Biel, 221 Putas... .cccccccccccccscsccccccccseccccess 2.00 3.00 
Whittier, 0 Bures Drive. ......cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccvccee 4.00 6.00 
Wolverine, Witherell at Elizabeth.............seceececesecerees de 3.00 
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Louis G. Wersen 
President, Northwest Music 
Educators Conference 


ACOMA is happy to have been selected as the host city for the 
1939 Northwest Music Educators Conference on March 29- 
April 1. We wish to extend our greetings to all administrators 
and music teachers of the area and to urge that you accept our 
hospitality in large numbers. Our greeting and invitation is also 
extended to the many school musicians who will be selected to 
participate in the All-Northwest band, orchestra, and chorus, as 
well as to those parents and friends who may accompany them. 
Nor would we overlook a word of welcome to musical organiza- 
tions and music lovers who may be attracted to the city by the 
Conference. 
We hope the visit will yield you as great happiness as anticipa- 
tion of your coming affords us. 


Sincerely, 


Howarp R. Goon, Superintendent 
Tacoma Public Schools. 


The president and executive committee cordially invite all 
educators in the Northwest to the Sixth Biennial meeting of 
the Northwest Music Educators Conference. 

The program presents a panorama of music education from 
the first grade through college, based on the assumption that, 
as music educators, we should have a picture of the entire field 
of music education rather than a “pigeon hole” concept. This 
point of view suggests the Convention Theme, “Education 
Through Music.” 

We are happy to present a fine array of concert ensembles, 
directors and speakers. 

Only a few of the many fine features are listed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


Program Features. The University of Washington Con- 
cert Band under the direction of Walter C. Welke will present a 
concert on the opening session of our Conference. Rex Under- 
wood and his outstanding University of Oregon Symphony Or- 
chestra are scheduled to play on one of the general assembly 
programs. You will have an opportunity to hear the following 
choirs: Bellingham Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg Central College of Education, University of 
Washington, College of Puget Sound, Pacific Lutheran College, 
Grant High, Portland, Seattle High, Seattle. LaGrande, 
Oregon, is sending their thrilling girls’ chorus. Vocal and in- 
strumental ensembles are coming from Billings, Anaconda and 
Missoula, Montana; Eugene, Oregon; Port Angeles, Pullman 
and Seattle, Washington. Victoria, British Columbia, is send- 
ing an elementary chorus and their Cathedral Choir. 

Visiting high school bands will parade and present marching 
maneuvers in the Tacoma Stadium on Saturday, the closing day 
of the Convention. 


Question Box Clinics. A new plan of clinics is being used 
this year. Speakers and directors appearing on programs dur- 
ing the day will conduct special clinics from five to six o’clock. 
The clinic discussion will be based on questions deposited in the 
Question Box after each general assembly. This plan will 
afford a more intensive and specialized treatment of problems 
confronting Conference members. 


Viola Recital. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff is one of the great- 
est contemporary viola artists. We are indeed fortunate to 
present such an inspirational musical offering. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


Northwest (on sference 


SIXTH BIENNIAL MEETING 


Tacoma, Washington 
March 29—April I 


‘CSD 





Howard R. Goold 
Superintendent of Schools 
Tacoma 


Tacoma Night. The music department of the Tacoma 
schools will present an evening of music under the direction of 
Louis G. Wersen, music supervisor, on Wednesday, March 29. 
The popular children’s opera “Hansel and Gretel” is to be enacted 
by the elementary school pupils. Junior and senior high pupils 
will offer an Easter pageant. 


Banquet. Thursday evening has been set aside for our 
Conference banquet. Special music and interesting speakers are 
promised for this occasion. Following the banquet the evening 
will be devoted to dancing, popular games and cards for the 
Culbertson fans. 


Conference Orchestra and Chorus. One of the big events 
of the Convention will occur on Friday night at the Jason Lee 
Auditorium, when the Conference orchestra and chorus will 
present their concert. 


Conference Band and Visiting Choirs. A joint concert of 
the Conference band and visiting college and high school choirs 
will bring the convention to a close on Saturday evening, April 1. 


Louis Woodson Curtis. The President of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference will be with us during the entire 
session. You will all want to meet our new prexy, and hear 
his plans for the 1940 National Convention which we hope will 
be held on the West Coast. 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. Miss Kinscella, music depart- 
ment, University of Nebraska, is widely known for her books 
on music appreciation. She will lecture on music appreciation in 
the elementary and junior high schools, and give a class piano 
demonstration. 


Detailed Programs will be mailed to all music educators 
in the Northwest by March 1. Several interesting plans are 
being perfected which will add interest to the program. 


Official Hotel 


Winthrop Hotel Headquarters. Conference registration 
will open Tuesday afternoon, on the lobby floor of the hotel. 
It will be well to take care of this matter early as no one will 
be admitted to rehearsals, general meetings, or concerts without 
his badge. If it is not possible for you to register Tuesday 
afternoon, the desk will be open at seven o’clock Wednesday 
morning; rehearsals start at eight o’clock. The Winthrop 
Hotel is known for its fine service and courtesy and is well 
equipped for taking care of our Conference activities. It will 
be advisable to make reservations early. 


Pacific Coast Broadcasts 


Walter C. Welke, Radio chairman, has just released the tenta- 
tive broadcast schedule for the spring series of the Pacific 
Coast Music and American Youth Broadcasts. Starting Feb- 
ruary 25 and continuing through March 25, the National Broad- 
casting Company will present on successive Saturdays, 6:00 to 6:30 
p.m., P.C.T., outstanding school choral and instrumental groups 
from the Northwest and California Western Conferences. Re- 
member to listen for these broadcasts and tell your pupils and 
friends. A mailing concerning the broadcasts will be made in 
February to all Northwest music educators. Please post the an- 
nouncement on your bulletin board. 


Louts G. WerRsEN, President. 
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NORTHWEST CONFERENCE—CONDENSED PROGRAM SCHEDULE 





TUESDAY, MARCH 28 


Afternoon 4:30 Registration. 5:00 Dinner Meeting of Executive Board. 
Evening 7:00 Meetings: Instrumental Affairs Committee. Vocal Affairs Committee. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 
Morning 7:00 Registration. 8:00 Rehearsal: Northwest Band, Chorus, Orchestra. 10:00 First General Assembly. 
11:45 Business Meeting. 
Mid-Day Exhibits. Luncheon Meeting—Experimental Projects in Music Education. 
Afternoon 2:30 Second General Assembly. Topic: Elementary School Music. 4:30 Question Box. Clinics. 


Evening 6:30 Dinner Meetings—State Associations. 8:00 Tacoma Night: Hansel and Gretel, Easter Pageant. 
10:30 Lobby Sing. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30 


Morning 8:00 Visit Exhibits. 8:30 Open Rehearsals: Band, Chorus, Orchestra. 9:30 Third General Assembly. Panel: 
“Need for Better Understanding between Music Educators in Public and Private Fields.” 11:00 Business Meeting. 
11:30 Viola Recital—Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. 


Mid-Day Exhibits. Luncheon Meeting: Region One. N. S. B. O. & V. Assn. 
Afternoon 2:30 Fourth General Assembly. Topic: Junior High School Music. 5:00 Question Box. Clinics. 
Evening 7:00 Conference Banquet. 10:00 Lobby Sing. 10:30 Dance. 


FRIDAY. MARCH 31 


Morning 8:00 Exhibits. 8:30 Visitation in the Tacoma elementary, junior and senior high schools. 
Mid-Day Exhibits. Luncheon Meeting. Radio Symposium. 


Afternoon 1:00 Open Rehearsals: Conference Band, Orchestra, Chorus. 2:30 Fifth General Assembly. Topic: Senior 
High School Music. 5:00 Question Box. Clinics. 


Evening 6:00 College and Organizations Dinners. 8:15 Concert: Northwest Conference Orchestra and Chorus. 
10:30 Lobby Sing. 11:00 Buffet Supper—Phi Mu Alpha. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1 
Morning 8:00 Clinics. 9:00 Sixth General Assembly—Topic: Ensemble Music. 11:00 Parade—Visiting Marching Bands. 
12:00 Marching Demonstrations—Tacoma Stadium. 
Mid-Day Exhibits. Luncheons. 
Afternoon 3:00 Closing General Assembly. Topic: College Music. 5:00 Question Box. Clinics. 


Evening 8:15 Concert Northwest Conference Band and Choir Festival; Visiting High School and College Choirs. 
10:30 Lobby Sing. 





This shows the tentative program for the 1939 Northwest Conference. The detailed program will appear in the next issue 
of the Journat. Exhibits under the auspices of the Music Education Exhibitors Association will open Wednesday morning 
at the Winthrop Hotel (Junior Ballroom) and will be open continuously from 8:00 A. M. until 6:00 P. M. each day. 





OFFICIAL HOTEL — THE WINTHROP 











Mort J. Downing Howard W. Deye Herbert T. Norris Ethel M. Henson 
Directing Chairman Chairman, Committee on Chairman, Committee on Member of 
Northwest Music Educ. Conf. Instrumental Affairs Vocal Affairs Board of Directors 
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Committee on Instrumental and Vocal A ffairs 


Because of the great distances involved, the work of these 
committees must be done through correspondence. Selection of 
directors, business managers and programs for the Northwest 
High School Band, Orchestra and Chorus has been completed. 
The work of choosing committees to work with the band, or- 
chestra and chorus at the conference is now in progress and 
will be completed about March 1. A comprehensive mailing 
list of the Northwest has been sent to the National Office and 
one application blank for membership in the band, orchestra 
and chorus has been mailed to approximately 1200 high schools. 
Already applications have begun to arrive, as well as requests 
for more blanks. Interest seems to have increased tremendously 
in these organizations, inasmuch as we are receiving requests 
from many schools which have not previously enrolled students. 

Members of the Instrumental Affairs Committee: Howard W. 
Deye, Portland, Oregon, chairman; H. L. Fawson, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Loren Christensen, Caldwell, Idaho; J. E. Clavadetscher, 
Billings, Montana; Thelma Forster, Malta, Montana; Douglas 
Orme, Eugene, Oregon; Harry L. Beard, Corvallis, Oregon; 
Frank Anarde, Tacoma, Washington; Raymond Howell, Everett, 
Washington. 

Members of the Vocal Affairs Committee: Herbert T. Nor- 
ris, Pullman, Washington, chairman; Archie N. Jones, Moscow, 
Idaho; K. Boyd Remley, Nampa, Idaho; Ellen Rein, Big Tim- 
ber, Montana; Minerva Bennett, Helena, Montana; Jean Acorn, 
Portland, Oregon; Irene Moore, Lebanon, Oregon; Harriet 
Charlton, Seattle, Washington; Blanche Hill Swenson, Spokane, 
Washington. 


Directors and Managers 


Band: Director—Arthur S. Haynes, Bandmaster, 7th U. S. 
Infantry Band, Vancouver, Washington; Manager—H. E. Ham- 
per, Director of Instrumental Music, Anaconda, Montana. 

Orchestra: Director — Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Hollywood, 
California; Manager—Raymond Howell, Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Everett, Washington. 

Chorus: Director—S. Earle Blakeslee, Ontario, California; 
Manager—Blanche Hill Swensen, Spokane, Washington. 


The Directors 


Dr. Bakaleinikoff, one of the greatest modern viola players, 
graduated on violin from the Imperial Conservatory in Moscow, 
Russia. After a brilliant career in Europe, he came to this 
country. 

About 1925 Dr. Bakaleinikoff was engaged as solo viola and 
assistant conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
Professor of Music at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Recently he has made his headquarters in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Bakaleinikoff has had a great deal of successful experi- 
ence with school musicians in various parts of the country, and 
both students and Conference members will profit through work- 
ing with him. 

Mr. Haynes has been active during the past ten years as ad- 
judicator in Oregon, Washington, and California. His contact 
with school musicians qualifies him well for the task of direct- 
ing the Northwest High School Band. 

Mr. Haynes has studied at the Royal Academy of Music in 
London, and was for four years solo cornet in the Band of His 
Majesty’s Irish Guards. During the World War Mr. Haynes 
organized and directed Pershing’s Own Band. He is a graduate 
of the Army Music School, the Army Bandmaster’s School, 
and the Institute of Musical Art at Juilliard. School band di- 
rectors of the Northwest are looking forward with considerable 
pleasure to Mr. Haynes’ work with the Northwest Band. 


Mr. Blakeslee, director of the Northwest Chorus, is president 
of the California-Western Conference. For twenty-one years Mr. 
Blakeslee has served as chairman of music at the Chaffey Ju- 
nior College, Ontario, California, following six years on the 
faculty of Pomona College. He is the director of the First 
Methodist Church Choir in Los Angeles, conducted an all-con- 
ference chorus of 450 voices at the California-Western Confer- 
ence several years ago, was general director of the Los An- 
geles Coliseum Easter Sunrise Service, director of the United 
Methodist chorus of Southern California as well as the chorus 
for the United Churches of Southern California, was guest con- 
ductor of a chorus of 250 at the San Joaquin Valley Music Fes- 
tival of high schools. The Chaffey Junior College Choir of 
which Mr. Blakeslee is conductor has appeared in a series of 
weekly broadcasts over a leading Pacific Coast network for the 
past two years. During the summer of 1938, Mr. Blakeslee con- 
ducted the State College of Washington Summer Session Chorus. 
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Two operas, many songs and choral works, and one tone poem 
for full orchestra are among Mr. Blakeslee’s accomplishments 
as a composer. 


Howarp Deye, Chairman, Committee on 
Instrumental Affairs 


Hersert T. Norris, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Vocal Affairs 


Programs 
Cc 


ALL CONFERENCE BAND 

Fanfare—Haynes 

March of the Pioneers—Colby [Gamble Hinged] 

Libussa Overture—Smetana [Carl Fischer, No. J381] 

Choral, the Doxology-—-Haynes 

The Dance, from “Scenes Napolitaines’—Massenet [Carl Fischer, No. 
J205] 

Vanished Army—Alford [Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin] 

The Great Gate of Kiev, from “Pictures at an Exhibition’’—Moussorgsky 
[Carl Fischer, No. J356] 

University Grand March—Goldman [Carl Fischer] 

Mardi Gras from “Mississippi Suite’’—Grofe [Feist] 

El Abanico—March—A. Janoloyes [Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin] 


ALL CONFERENCE ORCHESTRA 


Overture to “Oedipus in Colonus’’—Sacchini-Franko [G. Schirmer, Mis- 
cellany No. 159] 

Adagio and Allegro Con Brio—Beethoven—Bakaleinikoff and Rosen [Bel- 
win, Inc.] 

Dance Macabre—Saint-Saens [Carl Fischer, No. T391] 

Walther’s Prize Song—Wagner (Scored by Alfred Hertz) [Carl Fischer, 
No. AE20] 

Finlandia—Sibelius (Arr. by Henry Sopkin) [Carl Fischer, No. AE22] 


ALL CONFERENCE CHORUS 


Tenebrae Factae Sunt—lalestrina [E. C. Schirmer, No. 361] 

When Allen-a-Dale Went Hunting—DePearsall [Witmark, No. 2607] 

The Peasant and the Oxen (Arr. by Smith-Aschenbrenner [Carl Fischer, 
No. 4595] 

Jesu, Priceless Treasure—Bach [Ditson, No. 14424] 

The Music of Life—Cain [G. Schirmer, No. 7759] 

——") Please Don’t Let This Harvest Pass—Montague [Witmark, No. 
2915 

Madam Jeanette—Murray [Paterson, No. 1542] 

With the Dawn—Rubenstein-Aschenbrenner [Carl Fischer, No. 4643] 

Troika (Arr. by Aschenbrenner) [Carl Fischer, No. 622 

Phillis—Brahms [Witmark, No. 2630] 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


Convention Housing. Delegates to the Tacoma Northwest Music Edu- 
cators Conference will have the following accommodations to choose 
from. Reservations and verifications are to be made direct to hotels. 
All hotels listed are centrally located. 


Winthrop Hotel (Convention Headquarters). Single room: $3.00, 3.50, 
1.00 and 5.00 per day; Double bed (two persons): $4.00, 5.00, 6.00 and 
7.00 per day; Two rooms (with bath between)—4 persons, twin beds, 
$8.00 per day (baths included in all rooms). 


Tacoma Hotel. Single room without bath: $1.50 per day; Double bed 
(two persons, without bath) $2.50 per day; Single room, with bath, 
2.00 per day; Double bed (two persons, with bath) $3.00 per day. 


Olympus Hotel. Court (single room without bath) $1.25 per day; 
Court (double bed, two persons, without bath) $1.75 per day;. Outside 
(single room, without bath) $1.50 per day; Outside (double bed, two 
persons without bath) $2.00 per day; Single room (with bath) $2.25 per 
day; Double bed (two persons, with bath) $3.00 per day; Suite for 4 
persons (with bath) $5.00 per day; Suite for 6 persons (with bath 
between rooms) $6.00 and $7.50 per day. 


Park Hotel (Limited number of accommodations). Single room (with- 
out bath) $1.00 per day; Double bed (without bath) $1.50 per day; Single 
(with bath) $2.00 per day; Double bed (with bath) $2.50 per day; Suite 
for 4 persons with double beds and bath $4.50; Suite for 6 persons with 
double beds and bath $6.00. 

If further information is desired regarding accommodations please 
write to housing chairman, Mrs. H. J. Rinker, 1006 So. Cedar, Tacoma, 
W ashington. 


® 


19389 Tacoma Convention Committee: General Chairman—Howard R. 
Goold, Superintendent of Schools; Vice Chairman—Louis G. Wersen, 
Music Supervisor; Directing Chairman—Mort J. Downing, Assistant 
Supt. of Schools; Auditoriums and Halls—Frank B. Kepner, Principal, 
Jason Lee Junior High; Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners, Banquet— 
Anna L. Post, Home Economics Supervisor; Courtesy Cars—Charles T. 
Miller, Head, Industrial Arts; Hospitality—Betty Harding, Gault Junior 
High; Housing—Mrs. Fred Pflaum, Tacoma Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations; Marching Bands Demonstration—R. C. Fussell, Stadium 
High; Membership and Ticket Sales—Mrs. Margaret R. Goheen, Lincoln 
High; Parking—John A. Arnold, Principal, Fern Hill School; Printing of 
Program and Tickets—John O. Peterson, Penmanship Supervisor; Publicity 
—Roosevelt Basler, Curriculum Improvement. Director; Stage and Prop- 
erties—Robert H. Hager, Physical Education Supervisor; Student Re- 
hearsals—N. Walter Anderberg, Gray Junior High; Tacoma Night Co- 
érdinating Chairman—Clayton Johnson, Stadium High; Ushers and 
Guards—Howard M. Carr, Vice Principal, Stadium High. 
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STEINWAY PIANINO *550 


A FULL 7-1/3 OCTAVE PIANO (Mahogany) 


A musical event 
of historical 


importance! 


THE small room or apartment 
requires an instrument this size. 
and Steinway now offers one — 
a full scale piano, 7 1/3 octaves. 


The tone is unusually deep and 
resonant. The action has a re- 
sponsiveness you would not ex- 
pect to get in anything less than 
a Grand Piano. The quality of 
construction is very high. 


We are pleased indeed to offer 
this instrument to our many 
friends, and we urge all to see it 
immediately. (The walnut finish 
is $575.) Liberal purchase terms 
on this and any new Steinway. 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
109 W. 57th Street, New York 
City. 














Vocal Score 
Price, $1.50 


Other 
Popular 
Operettas 


A JACK AND JILL VALENTINE 















SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We are happy to announce that we have acquired Charles Ross 








 ciedvwnnedevsk css 
Chaney’s fascinating MELEINKA OF ASTRAKHAN, ibe 
‘ ‘ ; : : ABE LINCOLN 
a Russian Operetta in two acts for mixed voices. Copies Dorey-Treharne............. 75 
of the vocal score, stage guide and orchestration are now THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
available under our famous slogan—“Willis operettas— ReEEnss ra setsenseesnneevns mas 
every performance a success”. Coupled with wag nn ian rite de 1.00 
Mr. Chaney’s famous BELLE OF BARCELONA WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
and SAILOR MAIDS, directors of amateur Loring SOSESCHEKESES OHSS HSOEE SE OOO CSE 60 
WHEN BETSY ROSS MADE OLD GLORY 






entertainment have a fine variety 
to choose from. 


Tot. gc eran chee abies Sees 


Write for copies “on examination” 








Our complete operetta catalog 
will be sent free upon request 


THE WILLIS MUSIC Co. 
: 137 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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S. Earle Blakeslee 
President, California-Western 
Music Educators Conference 


T® Executive Committee of the California-Western Confer- 
ence announces the following program for the Long Beach 
meeting in April. Some of the arrangements are still being 
formulated and therefore the program given in this issue is in- 
complete in some respects. Final announcements will be made 
in the next JOURNAL. 


Saturday, April 1—Evening 


8:00 Gata Pre-CenveENTION Concert by Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Los Angeles Philharmonic Audi- 
torium). Concert dedicated to the California-Western 
Music Educators Conference. Otto Klemperer, conductor ; 
Joseph Achron, soloist. 


Sunday, April 2—Morning 
9:00 REGISTRATION. 
10:00 Executive Boarp MEETING. 
11:00 Services In Lonc BEAcH CHURCHES. 


MEETINGS—Executive Board and _ District 
Advisory Committee Standard School Broad- 


12:00 LUNCHEON 
Presidents ; 
cast. 


Sunday, April 2—Afternoon 


1:00 REGISTRATION. 


3:00 RECEPTION AND CONCERT in honor of National President, 
Louis Woodson Curtis. 
Music: Viol d’amour concert, by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. 


Sunday, April 2—Evening 


8:00 Sacrep PAGEANT: Musical Dramatization by Long Beach 
Polytechnic High School, directed by Mary Shouse. 





Chester A. Perry 
Pres., Calif. School B. and O. 
Assn. (So. Dist.) 


Edith M. Hitchcock 
Directing Chairman, California 
Western M. E. C. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


Cahforma- Western 
( onference 


FOURTEENTH MEETING 
(Fifth Biennial) 


Long Beach, Cahfornia 


April 2-5 
CAT) 





Gertrude J. Fisher 
Supervisor of Music 
Long Beach 


Monday, April 3—Morning 

8:00 Breakrast—Newly appointed members of various com- 
mittees of the Music Educators National Conference. 

8:00 Visir ExuIsiIts. 

8:00 REGISTRATION. 

8:30 REHEARSALS—AII-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
(closed). 

9:30 First GENERAL SESSION. 
President, California-Western 
ence. 

Addresses of Welcome: Clarence Wagner, Mayor of Long 
Beach; Louis Woodson Curtis, President, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference; Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Long Beach; Gertrude J. 
Fisher, Supervisor of Music, Long Beach City Schools. 
Address: Dr. Albert Raubenheimer, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 

Music: Band, Choir and Orchestra. 

12:00 Music APPRECIATION LUNCHEON. Chairman: Helen M. 
Barnett, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara. Speaker : 
William Hartshorn, Los Angeles. 


Monday, April 3—Afternoon 

1:00 Vistr Exursits. 

1:00 REHEARSALS—AII-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
(closed). 

2:00 ELeMENTARY SEcTION. Chairman: Minnie Lowery Reed, 
Long Beach. Speakers: Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and Lillian Mohr Fox, Pasadena. 

2:00 Vocat Secrion—High School Problems. Chairman: 
Ralph Peterson, Los Angeles Junior College, Los An- 
geles. 

3:30 Hich ScuHoot Section—Integration. 
Grau Miller, Pasadena. 


Presiding: S. Earle Blakeslee, 
Music Educators Confer- 


Chairman: Amy 





Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 
Director, All California 
Western Orchestra 


A. A. Harding 
Director, All California 
Western Band 
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4:30 
5:00 


6:00 
8 :00 


12 :00 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA Jotnt MEETING. In charge: P. ( 
Conn, University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Adolph Otterstein, State College, San Jose. 
MARCHING BAND DEMONSTRATION. 
Visit EXxnrsits 
Monday, April 3—Evening 
Din NERS—Fraternity and Sorority. 
Juntor Coi_ecGe Ferstivat—Sponsored ‘by the Southern 


Junior College Music Association. Harland 


President 


California 
Shennum, 


Lossy SING. 


Tuesday, April 4—Morning 
COMMITTEE BREAKFASTS 
Visit EXxHIsits. 
REGISTRATION. 
Band—P. C. Conn 
University of 


Angeles ; 
Illinois. 


(Chairman), Los 
Illinois, Urbana, 


CLINICS: 
\. A. Harding, 


Vocal—Ralph Peterson (Chairman), Los Angeles. 
REHEARSALS—AIl-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
(open). 


William E. Knuth, 
Music Educators 


SESSION. Presiding: 
California-Western 


SECOND GENERAI 
First Vice-President, 
Conference. 

Business Meeting. Election of officers and consideration 
of proposed changes in by-laws. 


Address: Louis Woodson Curtis, President, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 

Music: Band, Chorus and Orchestra. 

LuNCHEONS: Junior High School—sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Junior High School Music Teachers Association. 
Chairman: Sadie Sherman, Harmony. Chairman: Marian 
Higgins, Long Beach. Speakers: Ernst Toch; Arthur 
Olaf Anderson, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Tuesday, April 4—Afternoon 


Visit ExHIBITs. 


REHEARSALS—All-Conference Band, Chorus and Orches- 


tra (open). 
ORCHESTRA SECTION. 


Chairman: Adolph Otterstein, San 


Jose. 

APPRECIATION SEcTION. Chairman: (to be announced). 
Speakers: William Hartshorn, Los Angeles; Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Tueory Section. Chairman: Gerald Strang, Long 
Beach; Arnold Schoenberg, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Banp Section. Chairman: P. C. Conn, Los Angeles. 
VocaL Section. Chairman: Ralph Peterson, Los Angeles. 
Address and Demonstration: “The Gregorian Tradition 
in the History of Music,” Rev. Robert E. Brennan, Di- 


rector of Music, Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 


Rapio Section. Chairman: Leslie Clausen, Los Angeles. 


Visit ExuIsits. 


Tuesday, April 4—Evening 


CONFERENCE BANQUET. Toastmaster: Rollin Pease, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Address: “The Relation of the National Office to the 
Sectional Conference,” Mary Ireland, Sacramento. 


Music: Instrumental and Vocal. 


GALA PREMIER of the light me, “Carmelita” composed 
and produced by Nino Marcelli, San Diego High School. 
(The entire production is being sent to the Conference 
through the courtesy of the city of San Diego.) 


Lopry SING. 


MS il dette: ; 
riagea2:.@ Laan 


merit | 


NIGHT SCENE—RAINBOW LAGOON, LONG BEACH 


water front at Long Beach. 
Hilton Hotel, 


shows the skyline 
will be held; the 


The above picture 
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Right: 
conference headquarters, 


Municipal Auditorium, where many of the conference sessions 


is shown at the left of the Auditorium. 
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No. 2139 
For the Merriest Fellows Are We 
FH IEE BENIN. sa cisthnscncsnhascentsontriseceiniobeiercsumes 10 
No. 2140 
The World Is But a Broken Toy 
CPI, TIE SRG eicsisciicccseckvacdosenmsisicinsstinbeddnsns 10 
No. 2141 
Then Away We Go To an Island Fair 
(TID CHOMERTIOTE) BD B.. ..ccccevcscccvciscscsccssssesvecssse ae 
No. 2142 
When the Foeman Bares His Steel 


(Pirates of Penzance) S.S.A.T.T.B. oo... L$ 


No. 2143 


All the Year Is Merry Mcy 
(The Gondoliers) S.A.T.B. oo....cccccccccccccccccceecees 15 


No. 2144 


When the Buds Are Blossoming 
OOS TTT escasscenscsesorensinsisrscoivecceee 15 


The Boston Music Co. 


116 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


























Wednesday, April 5—Morning 


8:00 BreaAKkrast— Meeting of Executive Board and newly 
elected officers of California-Western Music Educators 
Conference. 


8:00 Visir ExHIBITs. 

8:30 REHEARSALS—AII-Conference 
tra (open). 

8:30 CLINICS: Orchestra—Adolph Otterstein (Chairman), 
State Teachers College, San Jose; Choral—Ralph Peter- 
son (Chairman), Los Angeles. 

9:30 GENERAL SESSION. Presiding: Louis Woodson Curtis, 
President, Music Educators National Conference. 
Address: Helen Heffernan, Chief Division of Rural and 
Elementary Schools of California, Sacramento. 


3and, Chorus and Orches- 


Address: “Determining Factors in Musical Progress,” 
William S. Larson, Chairman of Department of Music 
Education, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New 
York. 
Music: Band, Choir and Orchestra. 

12:00 LuncHEons: Instrumental—P. C. Conn, Los Angeles, 
and Adolph Otterstein, San Jose, in charge; Vocal — 


- Ralph Peterson (Chairman), Los Angeles. Elementary— 
Chairman: Alice Rogers, Santa Monica. Speaker: Lorin 
Wheelwright, Salt Lake City. 


Wednesday, April 5—Afternoon 


1:00 Visir ExHIsItTs. 
1:00 REHEARSALS—All-Conference Band, Chorus and Orches- 
tra (open). 


1:30 RuRAL AND ELEMENTARY SeEctionSs—Rural Festival. 
Chairman: Mabel Seeds Spizzy, Santa Ana. Speaker: 
Helen Heffernan. 

1:30 CoLtLEGE AND University Section. Chairman: William 
E. Knuth, San Francisco. 

3:30 Prano Section. Chairman: Thomas Giles, Salt Lake 
City. Speaker: Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Music: Piano Ensemble and Orchestra. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


3:30 Junior Hicu Section. Chairman: Charles M. Dennis, 
Director of Music, San Francisco. 


5:00 Vistr Exuisits. 


Wednesday, April 5—Evening 


6:30 DINNERS: Districts—Bay, Central, Northern and South- 


ern. 
8:00 Concert — All-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Band— A. A. Harding, Urbana, Illinois. Chorus — J. 
Spencer Cornwall, Salt Lake City; Organist — Frank 
Asper, Salt Lake City. Orchestra—Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, Hollywood. 
11:00 Lossy SInc. 


Central Section, C-W. M. E. C. 


The first meeting in 1939 of the Central Section of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators Conference was held January 
21 at Fresno State College, Fresno, California, with Arthur 
C. Berdahl’ as chairman of the all-day meeting. The second 
Central Section meeting will be held early in March. 


Officers for 1939 are: President—Clarence Heagy, Fresno; 
First Vice-President —— Elwyn Schwartz, Kingsburg; Second 
Vice-President—Virgil Joseph, Coalinga; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Annabel Denn, Madera. Directors: Loren Douglass, Madera; 
Ione Hooker, Kettleman City; Mrs. Gretchen Whittington, 
Orosi; Gus Forsblad, Delano; Lenel Shuck, Fresno. — Virgil 
Joseph, Second Vice-President. 





Hilton Hotel— Official Headquarters 


Many of our meetings as well as exhibit headquarters 
| will be at the Hilton Hotel. 


| Members are urged to make reservations at the official 
| hotel as soon as possible. There will be a limited number 
| of minimum priced rooms available. 

} 




















JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


| Ernest Hutcheson, President 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


July 5th to August 11, 1939 




















july ONE-WEEK FORUM COURSES 4%, 


A comprehensive program covering the important phases of music education 
for private and school music teachers will be given in two one-week sessions 
by instructors of the Summer School and outstanding quest speakers. 








REPERTOIRE CLASSES 
Interpretation, Methods, and Materials 


ne ee lhe 
Singing ..... . . . CHARLES HACKETT 
Violin ..... . .. . . LOUIS PERSINGER 


CONDUCTING, ORCHESTRATION, SUBSTANTIAL COURSES 


OSCAR ANDERSON FERDE GROFE 
LOUIS BOSTELMANN ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
PETER WILHOUSKY 


GROUP METHODS 


Pieno ....... . . . BERNICE FROST 
Voice ...... . . . BERNARD TAYLOR 
Violin . .. . . . . . . SAMUEL GARDNER 














Courses in accompanying, ensemble, broadcasting, composition, modern music, mem- 
orization, operatic repertoire, public school music, staging of operettas, theory, private 
instrumental and vocal instruction, etc., leading to diploma, teacher's certificate, and 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Science degrees in music. 


Catalogue sent upon request 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Catharine E. Strouse _ 
President, Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference 


OWING is the program for the San Antonio meeting in 
pril. Certain items are still incomplete and final announce- 


ments will be made in the next JOURNAL. 
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:30 
5 Concert (City Auditorium). 


:00 


:00 
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Wednesday, April 12—Afternoon 


REGISTRATION. 

Concert. The Seven Last Words of Christ — Dubois- 
Osborn. (College Auditorium). Sung by Incarnate 
Word College Choral Society; assisted by Mary Wangler, 
Soprano, Eric Harker, Tenor, Peter Petraitis, Baritone, 
and I. C. W. Little Symphony Orchestra. Conductor: 
Lucile Klaus Whiteside. 


Wednesday, April 12—Evening 
DINNER MEETING, Executive Committee (Gunter Hotel). 


Sponsored by the San An- 
Travelogue: Gladys 
(Tickets at Registra- 


tonio Federation of Music Clubs. 
Petch, assisted by Elora Sornsen. 
tion Desk or at Box Office.) 
INFORMAL RECEPTION by San Antonio Teachers Council 
(Mezzanine Floor, Gunter Hotel) for early arriving Con- 
ference Members. 

Lossy Srnc. Chairman: Nell Parmley, Austin, Texas; 
J. Luella Burkhard, Pueblo, Colorado; Mrs. Ella Love- 
lace, Waco, Texas, accompanist. 


Thursday, April 13—Morning 
REGISTRATION (Gunter Hotel, Conference Headquarters). 
Visit Exuistts (Mezzanine Floor, Gunter Hotel). 
REHEARSALS (Closed). Southwestern Band, Orchestra 
and Festival Choir. 


First GENERAL SESSION (Rose Room, Gunter Hotel). 
Presiding: George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Music: A Cappella Choir, Little Rock High School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Mrs. Ruth Klepper Settle, Con- 
ductor. 


PROGRAM 
Wake, AWORO.....scccces eA ee Te Nicolati-Bach 
DORM BOUEOE s 6.6 6k ceccscocevcccvess arr. by Christiansen 
Maneeen Weer, FE Diem OO Bebe 2c ccc cccccvicnsesavens Haydn 
Spinning Top.......... Pe ee Rimsky-Korsakoff 
ee ee Se I, Ss kos iced vseeecceneeew ens Herts 
BOR CE Ge TE Fes bocce ctecscassccccevecas Cain 


Addresses of Welcome: 


For the City of San Antonio: Honorable C. K. Quin, 
Mayor. 

For the Public Schools of San Antonio: 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Response for the Conference: 
Kansas. 

Address: How Much Do We Mean It? Catharine E. 
Strouse, President of the Conference, Emporia, Kansas. 
Address: More About the Curriculum: Thomas W. 
Butcher, President, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 

Music: Austin High School 
Weldon Covington, Conductor. 


J. C. Cochran, 


Gratia Boyle, Wichita, 


Band, Austin, Texas, 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


Southwestern (on sference 


SIXTH BIENNIAL MEETING 


San Antonuo, I exas 


April 12-15 


GAT 


10:30 


11:45 


12 :30 


1:00 
1:30 


3:00 


3:00 


3:00. 


6:00 


8 :00 





Thomas B. Portwood 
Assistant Supt. of Schools 
San Antonio 


SECTIONAL REHEARSALS (Closed). Southwestern Band, 


Orchestra and Festival Choir. 


Business MEETING. Presiding: Catharine E. Strouse, 
President. 
LUNCHEON: Executive Committee and Past Presidents. 


Other luncheon meetings to be announced. 


Thursday, April 13—Afternoon 
Visit ExHIBITSs. 


FuLt REHEARSALS (Open). Southwestern Band, Orches- 


tra and Festival Choir. 


VocaL CLINIc AND Forum. Presiding: Carol M. Pitts, 


Omaha, Nebraska. 


INSTRUMENTAL CLINIC AND Forum. Presiding: William 
D. Revelli, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
REHEARSAL OF SPECIAL CHORUS (Closed). Conductor: 


Orville J. Borchers, Emporia, Kansas. 


DINNER MEETING: Texas Music Educators Association. 
Chairman: Ward G. Brandstetter, President, T. M. E. A. 


Music: Junior College Choir, Portales, New Mexico, 
Harry F. Taylor, Conductor. 


Other dinner meetings to be announced. 


Thursday, April 13—Evening 


San Antonio Nicut (City Auditorium). Chairman: 
Thomas B. Portwood, Assistant Superintendent, Second- 
ary Division. 


Section I. Elementary and Junior School Division. Junior 
School Orchestra, Elementary Chorus and Junior School 
Chorus (number to be announced). 

Section II. Senior School Division. 

(1) Combined Chorus, composed of Brackenridge, Thomas 


Jefferson, San Antonio Vocational and Technical, and Sidney 
Lanier High Schools. 


Re TH Gs 6.8.56 6 0a 6-09 00 6044S 8 td eee eee Mozart 
Se SY Ph a Sa0 000d 460s ebC Se aa 8 David W. Gunion 
ee SO Te Bca soc ccckcesceadéacaaedien Oscar J. Fow 
Unfold, Ye Portals from the Redemption............ Gounod 


(2) Combined Band, composed of Brackenridge and Thomas 
Jefferson High Schools. 

Overture 1812 
PPP reer eee eee eee Weber 
(3) Combined Orchestra, composed of Brackenridge and 
Thomas Jefferson High Schools. 

Overture Oberon Weber 
DOR Te BE Bikes dwar eben sicccesanbe Friedman 
(4) Combined Band, composed of San Antonio Vocational 
and Technical and Sidney Lanier High Schools. 


Tschaikowsky 


eee eee eee eee eeeeesereeeeeseeseeseesesee 


SN ING 6.6.5.004 Heed ede 6 RRA HK ede eaeneNwe Holmes 
CT SS soe W860 ke 56 cc hnnewabcsentee un cemed Rossini 
(5) Combined Orchestra, composed of San Antonio Voca- 
tional and Technical and Sidney Lanier High Schools. 

DE DS ¢6 pac advice bad tnntreeewun ane cee Bizet 
Shirt 800.5 Ones cb e chee ade esndee ere ions Popy 


(6) Mexican Folk Dancing—Sidhey Lanier High School. 
Section III. College and University Division. University of 
San Antonio, Incarnate Word College, and Our Lady of the 
Lake College. (Numbers to be selected). 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-EIGHT 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE SIXTY-SEVEN ) 
Lossy SINGING (Gunter Hotel). Chairman: Ward 
Brandstetter, President Texas Music Educators Associa- 
tion; Assisting: Paul M. Riley, Kingsville, Texas, Ac- 
companist. 


Friday, April 14—Morning 


COMMITTEE BREAKFASTS. 


Visit Exuisits. 

FuLL REHEARSALS (Open). Southwestern Band, Orches- 
tra and Festival Choir. 

CHorAL COMPETITION FESTIVAL, Region Six (Gunter Ho- 
tel Rose Room). Chairman: Paul M. Riley, Kingsville, 
Texas. Assisted by Roy Johnson, Commerce, Texas, and 
Sam Ezell, Taft, Texas. 

ELEMENTARY MuwusIc 
Sarah K. White, Director 
Joseph, Missouri. 

Music (to be announced). 
Demonstration: Orchestra Work Done in Elementary 
Schools of Beaumont, Texas; Conductor: Mrs. Lena 
Milam, Director of Music Education, Beaumont. 
Address: The Elementary Music Supervision Program 
of Missouri Rural Schools, Dean E. Douglass, State Su- 
pervisor, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Demonstration: Unchanged Boys’ Voices in Elementary 
Grades, Boys’ Chorus, Austin, Texas, Jimmie Green, Di- 


Chairman: 
Saint 


SECTION. 
Education, 


EDUCATION 
of Music 


rector; Sara Ramsaur, Accompanist; Katherine Cook, 
Manager. 
Demonstration: Music Appreciation, Margaret Lowry, 


Corsicana, Texas. 


Music: (to be announced). 
Juntor Higu Scuoot Music Epucation Section. Chair- 
man: Ruth Mildred Rylander, Lubbock, Texas; Presid- 
ing: Mrs. Elois Allison Elliot, Lubbock, Texas. 
Music: Orchestra of Edgar Allen Poe Junior High 
School, San Antonio, Mrs. Bertha G. Weatherly, Con- 
ductor. 
Pe CE, 6.6 eh.6 Keke ces cerciesaccal John Philip Sousa 
Selections from “Der Freischuts”..........-ccces Von Weber 
. errr rrrerrr Terre rrrrrrrt Teri ieee. Lehar 
Bucalossi 


Address: Teaching Techniques in the Céordination of 
Elementary and Junior High School Bands and Orches- 
tras, Donald I. Moore, J. L. Long Junior High School, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Vocal Clinic and Discussion Question Box: Helen 
Louise Graves, St. Louis, Missouri, assisted by Mrs. Ida 
Collins and pupils of Joel Chandler Harris Junior High 


School, San Antonio, and Mrs. Lynda H. Moore and 
pupils of Horace Mann Junior High School, San An- 
tonio. 

Address: Co6drdination Between Elementary and Junior 


High School Vocal Music, Mrs. Ella Lovelace, Director 
of Music Education, Waco, Texas. 

Address: Coérdination Between Junior High and Senior 
High School Vocal Music, Irma Nala Voss, Director of 
Music Education, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Music: Glee Clubs of Joel Chandler Harris Junior High 
School and Horace Mann Junior High School, San An- 
tonio, Mrs. Ida Collins and Mrs. Lynda H. Moore, Con- 
ductors. 


Eétt Thime Byes from “Wiijah”......ccccsccscced Mendelssohn 
By the Shores of Gitchie Gume from 

“Hiawatha’s Childhood’’.............. Bessie M. Whiteley 
a Ge CH GRE o.oo cs cee we nd ecvestees Palmer Clark 
CEE s dew c ot ea Ce cnsacevecesesereteceetccsec see Ga 


Invitation of the Bells from ; 
“The Chimes of Normandy”. .Planquette arr. by B. Wilson 


Sentor HicnH ScHoot Music Epucation’§ SECTION: 
Wyatt C. Freeman, Ada High School, Ada, Oklahoma, 
Chairman. 

Music: Instrumental Ensembles, Houston High School, 
Houston, Texas, Lulu M. Stevens, Director of Music. 
Other ensemble groups to be announced. 

Panel Discussion: Theory in the Public Schools. Chair- 
man: I. E. Reynolds, Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 

First Question: What is the meaning of the term 
“theory”? 
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: What is the special function of theory 
courses in the high school curriculum and how are such 
courses related to other music activities? 


Second Question: 


Third Question: Does creative activity on this age level 
warrant the time and effort spent upon it in view of the 
inadequate fundamental musicianship attained by the ma- 
jority of the pupils participating? 

Fourth Question: When do we find “theory-readiness” in 
the high school pupil? 

To be announced. 


TEACHER EpucaTION IN Music Section. Chairman: 
Irma Lee Batey, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Al- 
pine, Texas. 

Music: Choir of Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas, 
Walter H. Hohmann, Director. 

Address: Psychological Factors in Musical Education, 
Erich Raymond Sorantin, Ph.D., Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio, and Chicago Musical College. 
Address: The Bi-Centennial of American Music, Ernest 
Hares, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Address: Some Problems in Training Music Teachers, 
E. W. Doty, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Address: The Work of the Texas Association of Music 
Schools, W. E. Jones, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 


Music: 


Music: Pueblo Junior College Bel Canto Singers, Pu- 
eblo, Colorado, J. Luella Burkhard, Director. 

BER. Ts ove wets 6éna rues Schubert, arr. Smith-Aschenbrenner 
0 8 ee Bantock, arr. John A. O’Shea 
Bay GOR WES GB BOGOR. «6.6 cc cc cacececcéccevces 

Air from Cornwall, arr. Deems Taylor 


SECTIONAL REHEARSALS (Open). Southwestern Band, Or- 
chestra and Festival Choir. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: Beginning Orchestra Work, George 
C. Wilson, Emporia, Kansas. 


REHEARSAL OF SPECIAL CuHorus (Closed). Orville 


Borchers, Emporia, Kansas. 


Discussion: Radio Problems, Joseph E. 
President, M.E.N.C., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


LuncuHeon Meetincs: Colleges and Universities; Na- 
tional Music Camp (Cobby de Stivers, Waco, Texas, 
Chairman). Others to be announced. 


Maddy, Past 


Friday, April 14—Afternoon 


Visir Exutsits. 

Choral Auditions (continued). 
FuLt REHEARSALS (Open). Southwestern Band, Orches- 
tra and Choir. 

SEcoND GENERAL SESsIon. Chairman: Nell Parmley, 
State Supervisor of Music, Austin, Texas. 

Music: A Cappella Choir of North Texas State Teachers 
College. Conductor: Wilfred C. Bain. 

Address: The National Headquarters Office and the 
Sectional Conference, Grace V. Wilson, Director of Mu- 
sic Education, Wichita, Kansas. 

Address: Curricularizing Music in Texas, L. A. Woods, 
State Superintendent of Public Education, Austin, Texas. 
Rural School Music Festival sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education in codperation with the Texas 
Music Educators Association. 
BIENNIAL Business MEETING. Presiding: Catharine E. 
Strouse, President. 

Reports of Committees. 


Election of Officers. 


Friday, April 14—Evening 


DINNER (Gunter Hotel, Rose Room). 
J. C. Cochran, Superintendent of Schools, 


CONFERENCE 
Toastmaster : 
San Antonio. 
Introductions and Responses. 

Greetings from the National Conference by Louis Wood- 
son Curtis, President. 

Recital by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. 
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PROGRAM Discussion: Problems in Class Piano Instruction, Mar- 


For Viola D’Amour garet Lowry, Corsicana, Texas. 
NN. iia is 5s od alo ea Rd ee eK aA oe Oke elOt eewae mitz P : ~ 
ear inion CAH CHOC ECO CEG MESSE 600 6400660800600 866 diieomies 6 00 Informal Dinners by States and State Groups. (Com- 
plete information and programs in the next JouURNAL.) 
— For Viola 
Sarabande : ; 
Gigue foccete ere ee eee e eee Bach-V. Bakaleinikoff Saturday, April 15—Evening 
ae ks WG dared NR ea whe ke ea Mozart-V. Bakaleinikoff 8:15 CONFERENCE FESTIVAL PROGRAM : Southwestern High 
Ge Ae WINE on. kcninovcducdanesnceasil V. Bakaleinikof res ase Carol . Pitts, Omaha, Nebraska, Con- 
, ae aiid . . ductor; Southwestern igh School Orchestra, Vladi- 
30 ae Chairman: Dean E. Douglass, Jefferson mir Bakaleinikoff, Hollywood, Conductor; Southwestern 
“ity, Missouri. High School Band, William Revelli, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
10:00 INFORMAL DANCE (Roof Garden, Gunter Hotel). gan, Conductor; Mrs. George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla- 


homa, Accompanist for the Choir. 
Saturday, April 15—Morning 
CoMMITTEE BREAKFASTS. Bane Pasa 


~ 
y 
~ 


2 . me GE Sk BO BO bo cetaceans keneevetre . Besterling 

8:00 Visir Exutstts. Elsas’s Procession to the Cathedral................ Wagner 
EE ns os cis Supa b ancy ds bee belncléau Friedmann 

8:00 REHEARSALS (Open). Southwestern Band, Orchestra CN UE on ic wuaes GhawebGu we keane Curzon 

and Festival Choir. I TIE io iin 5 Sb SC kced bEMER Edd wb ce 04S ek wa Weber 

‘ : a ~ ? = Two Chorales from ‘Sixteen Chorales”........... Bach-Lake 
10:00 Turrp GENERAL SEssion. Presiding: Grace V. Wilson, ee Da eee Sousa 

Director of Music Education, Wichita, Kansas. 

Music: University Band, Baylor University, Waco, FEstIVAL CHOIR PROGRAM 

Texas, Everett McCracken, Conductor. Out of WE IN oid acthaiirivea gene eae cAreee Galbraith 

aa si NUT cin. nidin'e & aide har eeu ble oe EW die nde. o sk eee eee okey 

Star-Spangled Bane? .. ss eee cece cece c eee e en reeennes My Johnny Was a Shoemaker............... arr. by Taylor 

RM” §=GOUOUEEOD ac cectccceessenisvicncesssaves Smetena ’ a 

PP peter ye 2 ee : CORSE HO Sain os 0408 0 00506 065040000006% Gaines 

Elegie” arr. for woodwinds and harp.............J Massenet Boys of the Choir Assisted by Tenor 

a. Pizzicato Polka from the ballet ’ . . ys ; —— y aie 

. Sales Lente “Sylvia” frccceeeeeees Delibes Ave Maria ......... sseeee sees es ee ceeeesees Schubert-Saar 

“Phaeton” Symphonic Poem Saint Saens Girls of the Choir — pd cee Organist 

7 n ymphonic Poem............+.++++: J and String Choir 

Aguero” Spanish March. sdb ot f-tgis i> irra Franco CO BI iss anew soo OA aE arr, Koshetz 

Address: The Music Teacher of Today’s School. Louis a ere ne a Gaines 


Woodson Curtis, Director of Music Education, Los An- Se SD Sa ohn 000uns. enced ebuensnex es Gretchaninof 


geles, California, and President of the Music Educators 


National Conference. ORCHESTRA PROGRAM 


Address: Music Integration Through the Wrong End he oe P pty — Movement........... Pee on ote 
of the Telescope, Nelson M. Jansky, President, Music Waits of the Flewers rem “Hate 
Education Exhibitors Association. SC ee . Tschaikowsky 
Demonstration: The Boy Voice, Mabelle Glenn, Director _-—jarmen ute «.-.-.------ssrssrsrersrssees ckcoale 
of Music Education, Kansas City, Missouri. Bes 

Address: My Musical Worries, Lee M. Lockhart, Crates 00 Ws i ncnnntnittericeknceniebeusss Gaines 


Festival Choir, Orchestra, and Band 
10:45 Lossy Sinc. Chairman: George Oscar Bowen; Mrs. 
Bowen, Accompanist. 


Author, Lecturer, and Teacher. 

Music: The Choir of the Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, William E. Jones, Conductor. 

Se Ce cba catbdedeawns ra eeradwended Gomer Jones 


rE eres are ee Marchetti 

RE widens had Xalad ae eE Ree ee eae Ree CRs Scholz Proposed Amendments 

Oe So. doo 060 san eouiee ede ee eee meee Treharne ‘ —_ 
In accordance with the amendments to our Constitution 


10:30 SECTIONAL REHEARSALS (Closed). Southwestern Band, adopted at Tulsa two years ago, the National Headquarters 
Orchestra and Festival Choir. : Pa 
Office will hereafter assume full responsibility for the treasurer- 
12:00 LUNCHEONS OF FRATERNITIES: Sigma Alpha Iota; Mu _ chip of the Southwestern Conference. Inasmuch as we shall no 
Phi Epsilon; Phi Mu Alpha. ; a a 1 s 
onger elect a treasurer, it is advisable to make the necessary 
Saturday, April 15—Afternoon technical changes in the Constitution and By-laws providing for 
the handling of membership dues and funds of the Southwestern. 
It is also recommended that Section 3, of Article I, of the By- 
laws pertaining to the duties of the Second Vice-President be 
revised to meet the requirements of the present practice, and 
that Section 1, of Article III, pertaining to the duties of the 
Committee on Transportation be likewise altered. 
Full notice of these amendments will be mailed to all mem- 
bers of the Conference for their study and consideration. 


1:00 Visir Exnuipeits. 


1:30 Futt REHEARSALS (Closed). Southwestern Band, Or- 
chestra and Festival Choir. 


3:00 Vocat Ciinic. Presiding: O. J. Borchers, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 


3:00 INSTRUMENTAL CLINIC. Common Orchestra Problems, 
George C. Wilson, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 


The Southnestern High School Band and Orchestra and Region Six Choral Festival 


HIS EVENT will climax the musical programs of the Southwestern meeting at San Antonio. The membership of the 

Southwestern High School Band and Orchestra will be comprised of outstanding students selected from the high schools 
of the Southwestern states. The enrollments have been coming in satisfactorily but there are still vacancies. Directors who 
wish to enter students may secure application forms from the organizing chairmen: Band—R. A. Tampke, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas; Orchestra—Jerome Zoeller, 315 Kayton Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


The festival chorus will be comprised of the combined choruses entering Region Six Competition-Festival. The 
participating choruses will be those qualified to represent their respective states in the 1939 Region Six finals. Following 
the competition auditions which will be conducted along the lines outlined on page 72 of the Competition-Festivals bulletin 
for 1939, the choruses will be massed in a great choir and will rehearse the selections prepared for the competition-festival 
under the direction of Carol M. Pitts, of Omaha, Nebraska. Music for the choral festival and also for the Southwestern | 
Band and Orchestra is listed in the program which is printed on this page. | 

| 


Organizing chairman for the Region Six Choral Competition-Festival is Paul M. Riley, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas, to whom inquiries regarding participation should be addressed. 





February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 











Choral Classics Suggestions for the New Semester 


for Mixed (S.A.T.B.) Voices FOX YOUNG AMERICA ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


All the effectiveness generally credited to more advanced material will be 
found in this folio. A well-rounded variety of original compositions arranged 






























AVE VERUM CORPUG........cccccccccseccceccsesses Mozart .12 for the elementary grades. (Very Easy.) 
FROM THE REALM OF SOULS DEPARTED...... Each Part, 35c; Piano Acc., 65c 
saiainniteliietaniiiaaeaensininiibapinaindelnaebimeimaigitl von Gluck .12 
(From “Orpheus” Act II, Fifth Scene) _ FOX LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
GERMAN FOLK SONG............... Arr. by Reibold .12 FOLIOS—Vols. 1 and 2 
HYMN TO DIANA. .......--0ssssseeeeeeeseeeeees VOR Gluck .12 Swe falles of .cupenting quality Get flee encbected metetel of 
(From “Iphigenia in Tauris”) the highest musical worth. Carefully selected works of the masters 
IEEE ticdictontrscsiveitinnsvanenianinanl Mendelssohn .15 brilliantly orchestrated by J. S. Zamecnik. (Moderately Easy.) : 
(From “A Midsummer Night's Dream”) Each Part, 50c; Piano-Cond., $1.00 
REED cccinecsniancusensennerstnsinsmngesnvees Humperdinck .12 
(From “Haensel and Gretel”) FOX FAMOUS COMPOSERS STRING 
PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING.............. Kremser .12 ENSEMBLE FOLIO 

















ont on ae ae oo a j Famous compositions chitellty fee fr easy pe. 
eeeeeeeeeseesereceee . ormance strin ensemobies. uaine or unusud 
MARCHES (From “Samson and Delilah” Act I) pe ma sale . 
FANFARES oO . . von Flotow .20 Each Part, 50c; Piano, $1.00; Cond. Score, $1.50 
(From “Stradella” Act II) — 
NOVELTIES FINLANDIA .sssesecsssvsssesssssssessssssssssssnssvecees Sibelius .12 ARRANGEMENTS FOR FOUR 
& HAPPY AND LIGHT OF HEART. tial Balfe .12 HORNS 
(From “The Bohemian Girl” Act Il) PILGRIMS’ CHORUS i Wagner 
Fox Tops JESUS, SAVIOUR, CAME TO THEE...Wagner, .12 AGNUS DEI et 
(Chorale from “Die Meistersinger” Act endelssohn 
Band LIVE WE SINGING.........csccsssssssseeee Hauptmann .12 DER PREISCHUTZ 0.00000. von Weber 
. BAY SOFT RIPPLES PLAY.............. WALTHER’S PRIZE SONG............cccccceesees Wagner 
F li ahaa cicarnarncx ventana Offenbach .15 Each Arrangement—$1.00 
o o a (Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffman”) ; 
Contains a liberal number of GALAADM ALBIKUM......ccccccccsscccccsesesces Cornelius al 
a posers fanfares, ——— (Finale from “The Barber of Bagdad ) - CONCERTIZED 
d ties. purpose aac =ssti(i<sésw A 3=s THE: TWO GGRENASDIEDS.................... h . 
fol - ‘are really “tops.” THE mn —-s _— Schumann GRAND OPERA 
Contents CHORUS OF BARBARIANG.................... Borodin .18 Adapted and Scored by 
NATION'S PRIDE—March....J. S. Zamecnik (From “Prince Igor” Act I) : - J. S. ZAMECNIK 
age Pccrnecnaatalionne, CHORUS Co —. a , Colorful short versions of 
YANKEE LAND—March...........J. S. Zamecnik (From “Eugene Onegin” Act I) opera—unique for festi- 
STEP ALONG—March............ J. S..Zamecnik ee Strauss .25 vals or other mass 
MEN OF THE AIR—March......Lionel Baxter (Op. 437) ——aa 
agente ee POLONAISE MILITAIRE................00e00- Chopin .15 ARE 
HI, BILL!—-March erie aaa, Grant Wellesley IE cclctssiutinsiitiningiaccnmeimnentien sesennnenene Gretry .20 “FAUST” 
TAKE IT AWAY!—March.............c0000+: Robt. L. Creighton (From “Cephale and Procris”) _ 
CAMPUS REVUE—Medley.........ccccccccsssssse J. S. Zamecnik TRIUMPHAL MARCH........:cccscsecsessesssessseees Grieg .20 a 
HAVANA—MATCh .....cccccessessesssessesseesessseeees Jules Reynard (F "Sigurd Jorsalfar”) ments, 75¢ Hac 
PICK THE WINNER (Contrasting Reeds, Cornets, = == Orchestrations 
ai, aan Lpressinisnntisquibonionnnetnasntouteseesssntending J. S Zamecnik and —— 
tchi Reeds, C . Trombones)...... Li t ores 
nn ee ee SELECTED S.S.A. CHORUSES Maleo Pub- 
WALTZING WITH NELL (Humorous Waltz)......Robt. L. Creighton lished. 
ell (re J. S. Zamecnik SONG OF THE DANUBE 
ETE I EN J. S. Zamecnik JUST FOR TODAY 


Each Part, 30c; Piano-Cond., 50c 








FUNDAMENTALS OF BAND ARRANGING 
By William J. Skeat - Harry F. Clarke - Russell V. Morgan 


A most valuable text-book for teachers and students interested in the modern 
band and the practical problems involved in “scoring” and “arranging.” All 
elements are clearly and concisely discussed. 











Price—$1.50 
1939 NATIONAL CONTEST SELECTIONS oo Cee 
With Orchestra Accompaniments 
ORCHESTRA—CLASS A: ORCHESTRA—CLASS D: NOCTURNE Sfendelenshn 
Symphony No. 2 in Hymn to Diana C. von Gluck Mixed Voices, 15c; Small Orch., $1.75; 
EY R. Schumann, Op. 61 Full Orch., $4.00 (Includes Score) 
ORCHESTRA—CLASS B: BAND—CLASS B: HYMN TO DIANA ..000.....ccccccccssssse: von Gluck 
Ee E. Grieg The Barber of Seville— act Mixed Voices, 12c; Small Orch., $1.75 
; + agg = « es eiapsveamenayenies y= ne Full Orch., $4.00 (Includes Score) 
’ olly Robbers—Overture............ . von Suppe 
ae Cc: i on POLONAISE MILITAIRE 0.......:cccoos-. Chopin 
B ccasecresocseseosscsvscecscccossescseccscscses . Massene % Mixed Voices, 15c; Small Orch., $1.75; 
Procession of The } BAND—CLASS C: ; : Full Orch., $4.00 (Includes Score) 
on ae M. Ippolitow-Iwanow From Peer Gynt Suite.................cs00 E. Grieg 
Polonaise Militaire .............ccccccccecesesoee F. Chopin (Morning” and “In The Hall of The TRIUMPHAL MARCH  oooo....eccccceesceeeee Grieg 
ee incechiericitnniniicitslineaninilsicand F. Mendelssohn Mountain King’’) Mixed Voices, 20c; Small Orch., $3.00; 
Full Orch., $5.75 (Includes Score) 








SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA Bldg., Radio City NEW YORK, N. Y. The Arcade CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Association and Club News 





Department of Music, New Jersey S. T. A. 
4 The activities for 1938 of the De- 
partment of Music of the New Jersey 
S. T. A. culminated in the annual meet- 
ing on November 10-13, at Atlantic City. 
Mabel E. Bray, president of the depart- 
ment in 1938, says in her president’s 
report: “The activities of the Depart- 
ment of Music during 1937-1938 have 
equalled and in some respects. sur- 
passed those of 1936-37.” Quoting fur- 
ther from Miss Bray’s report: “The 
fine success of all of our undertakings, 
including the annual meeting and con- 
certs, the forums and sectional meet- 
ings, has been specifically due to the 
unselfish labors of the following com- 
mittees—All State Orchestra, All State 
Chorus, Conductors, Broadcast, Contests, 
forums, Choral Festival, Life Member- 
ship, Auditing, Exhibit, and Annual 
Luncheon.” 

Officers for 1939 are: President—Paul 
Oliver, Newark; First Vice-President— 
Donald Cook, Ridgewood; Second Vice- 
President—Walton Burriss, Jr., West- 
field; Corresponding Secretary——Corinne 
Woodruff, Somerville; Recording Secre- 
tary—Marie S. Pomeroy, Toms River; 
L. Rogene Borgen, Trenton. 





Treasurer 

Dayton In-and-About Club 
4 The Dayton In-and-About Club, Clark 
Haines, president, holds its meetings the 
first Sunday of each month, with a pro- 
gram including both lectures and clinics. 
One hour is devoted to instrumental 
music, the other to vocal. At the Jan- 
uary 8 meeting M. Elizabeth Lawrence 
of Miami University spoke for the vocal 
session, and local supervisors had charge 
of an instrumental clinic.—Marcella Dis- 
bro, Secretary-Treasurer. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 

4 At the January 21 meeting of the 
In-and-About Cincinnati Music Educa- 
tors Club, which was held at the 
Y.W.C.A. Auditorium, a representative 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion spoke on visual aids in music edu- 
cation. A “sing’’, conducted by Allan 
Jones, of the Cincinnati Schools, was 
one of the program features.—Ruth 
McManis, Secretary. 


Clark J. Haines 
President, In-and-About Dayton 
Music Educators Club 


Emery G. Epperson 
President, In-and-About Salt Lake 
City Music Educators Club 


Iowa Music Educators Association 


4 The Iowa Music Educators Associa- 
tion, which is now in the process of 
organization, had its official beginning 
at the time of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association Convention in Des Moines, 
lowa, November 4, 1938, when a repre- 
sentative committee met and authorized 
the appointment of officers for the new 
association. The move toward the or- 
ganization of this association was made 
as the result of a state-wide survey, 
the response to which was so gratifying 
that the committee felt warranted in 
proceeding with their plans. The pur- 
pose of the Iowa Music Educators As- 
sociation is to make a united study of 
music education problems, to foster 
mutual helpfulness through the various 
agencies of music education in Iowa, 
and to make music a social factor in 
the life of each individual, each com- 
munity and the state. 

Chairman for Organization, as elected 
by the committee, is Delinda Roggen- 
sack, Newton, and Secretary for Or- 
ganization, Maurice T. Iverson, Sioux 
City. The committee also authorized 
the appointment of a state executive 
committee composed of twelve members 
—two from each of the six districts, one 
from the public schools and one 
from another field of music. Those ap- 
pointed to the Executive Committee are: 
Alice Inskeep, Cedar Rapids; Olive 
Barker, Cedar Falls; Dorothy Baumle, 
Burlington; Anne Pierce, Iowa City; 
Lorrain E. Watters, Des Moines; Clif- 
ford Bloom, Des Moines; Edna Bowers, 
Ames; Dorothy Wassum, Estherville; 
Leo Kucinski, Sioux City; Blanche 
Spratt, Sioux City; Paul Dawson, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; Harold Greenlee, Shenandoah. 
=x-officio members of the Executive 
Committee: E. A. Edgar, Charles B. 
Righter, Dean W. McKee, Paul Roe. 
The heads of music departments of col- 
leges, universities and conservatories 
are invited to act as an advisory board. 

The Executive Committee met in New- 
ton on December 10th, drew up a con- 
stitution for the approval of the asso- 
ciation, planned for a membership drive 
and set up an organization for state 
committees and authorized the appoint- 





Lawrence Perry 
President, In-and-About New 
Haven Music Educators Club 


ments of committees and district chair- 
men. ; 

Committees for study and promotion 
of good music are set up for the fol- 
lowing: (1) vocal affairs, (2) instru- 
mental affairs, (3) college and uni- 
versity teaching, (4) rural music, (5) 
adult education, (6) parochial music, 
(7) research, (8) state library. 

The organization aims to be of pro- 
fessional service to the educational pro- 
gram of Iowa, through its agencies, 
committees, conventions and _ clinics. 
Perhaps one of its best services to the 
state will be the establishment of a 
state music library. That, with a 
united study of music problems, a series 
of clinics, the publication of a paper, 
together with the Music Educators 
Journal, make for a preliminary set of 
objectives.—Delinda Roggensack, Chair- 
man for Organization. 


In-and-About Indianapolis 

4 The feature of the December 4 meet- 
ing of the In-and-About Indianapolis 
School Music Club, held at Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory, Indianapolis, was 
a band clinic under the direction of 
Ralph W. Wright, supervisor of music 
of the Indianapolis Public Schools. A 
luncheon and business meeting followed, 
at which reports were given by the 
various committee chairmen. 

The next meeting of the Club will be 
held February 4, also at the Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory, and will feature 
an orchestra clinic directed by Claude 
Palmer, Muncie.—Mrs. Laura C. Moag, 
Publicity Chairman. 


Rhode Island M. E. Assn. 


A The December meeting featured Haydn 
Morgan, Newtonville, Massachusetts, as 
guest speaker and clinic conductor. 
Students from high schools in Rhode 
Island were used by Mr. Morgan in his 
demonstration. 

On February 10 the Choral and Or- 
chestra Festival will be held, and in that 
connection Walter Butterfield and Roger 
Greene, conductors, spoke to the mem- 
bers present on the subject of proper 
preparation of students entering the 
festival.—Gertrude Murphy, Secretary. 





Adelaide Hart 
President, In-and-About Detroit 
Music Educators Club 
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Fine Material 


for 


COMMENCEMENT, 
FESTIVALS, etc. 


in the 


Related Collections 


KEEP ON 
PLAYING 


30 Books, for All 
Combinations— 
Practical fo 
Solos, Duets, 
Trios, Quartets, 
etc., Up to Full 
Band or Or- 
chestra. 


Edited and Arranged by 
IRVING CHEYETTE 


CONTENTS 


Ash Grove; At Break of Day (Czecho- 
slovak); Beautiful Dreamer; Bells of Beth- 
lehem; Bendemeer’s Stream; Break For 
O Beauteous Heavenly Light; Bring A 
Torch, Jeannette, Isabella; Children’s 
Prayer (Humperdinck); Come, My Dear 
One (Esthonian); Good Night; In Dulci 
Jubilo; Listen To The Lambs; Lovely 
Night (Chwatal); Lullaby (Brahms) ; Lul- 
laby (Mozart); Lullay, Thou Little Child; 
Now Is the Month of Maying; Minstrel’s 
Song (de la Hale); Skye Boat 
Swansea Town; Thro ugh the Window 
(Norwegian) ; Tiritomba; Viennese Lullaby; 
Wandering (Schubert) ; Ye Watchers and 
Ye Holy Ones. 


Retail Prices: 

















Complete SAMPLE Number Sent FREE 
to Supervisors and Teachers on Request 


AND the 
FAMOUS SONG BOOK 


KEEP ON SINGING 


More Than 100 Vocal Gems for 

Assembly “Sings” and Mixed Chorus— 

Folk Tunes, Part Songs and Classics. 
(For partial contents, see above.) 


Price 25 cents 
ONE “Get Acquainted”? Copy of 
“Keep On Singing’’ Sent to 
Teachers for 10 Cents 


AND NEW Festival March 


OUR GLORIOUS AMERICA 


By Kenneth S. Clark 


Pe I, ov cudmedvceducnos $1.00 
Thematic Part Sent FREE 
(Specify band or orchestra.) 


cw 
E. T. PAULL LOOSE-LEAF MARCH 
FOLIO FOR ORCHESTRA 


Contains the Following E. T. Paull Suc- 
cesses: Ben Hur Chariot Race, Compival 
King, Circus Parade, ms me ge Rt Fire Alarm. ignal 


Midnight Flyer, Sheridan’ s Ride, 

From Mars, Storm King, The Hurri 

The Masquerade. 

ey CD i cecetastovsnne 60c 
Ge ENED hc ce ccwcednbcnses each 30c 


PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CORP. 


1657 Broadway, New York City 
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South Dakota Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association. 


4 Organized at a meeting held during 
the South Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion convention last fall in Mitchell, the 
South Dakota Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors Association is a merger of dis- 
trict organizations formed last spring 
for the purpose of promoting clinics, 
good fellowship among band and orches- 
tra directors, and band and orchestra 
music in general throughout the state. 

Officers elected were: President—Har- 
old Grant, Mitchell; Vice-President—F. 
H. Johnson, Redfield; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Glendon Ahre, Centervilie. Dis- 
trict officers (Central) President—F. H. 
Johnson, Redfield; Secretary — Duane 
Smith, Huron. (Missouri Valley) Pres- 
ident — R. -MacTaggart, Pierre; Vice- 
Munson, Blunt (South- 
eastern) President—Glendon Ahre, Cen- 
terville; Secretary Richard Pasek, 
Scotland. (Northern) President Ar- 
thur Schwuchow, Aberdeen; Secretary— 
Leopold Rutter, Aberdeen; Harold Grant 
-President. 











Florida School Vocal Association 


4 The recent Vocal Clinic which was 
held at DeLand was attended by repre- 
sentatives in the field from the entire 
state. About February 1 the official bul- 
letin printed in booklet form containing 
specific information concerning the State 
Competition-Festival will be mailed out. 
The list of state required numbers is 
now available and may be secured from 
the office of the president of the Asso- 
ciation, Florence R. Stumpf, 107 West 
Ross Avenue, Tampa, Florida. 

The State Competition-Festival, which 
will be held in Tampa on April 20-21, 
will be under the auspices of the Flor- 
ida School Vocal Association.—F lorence 
R. Stumpf, President. 


Louisiana Music Education Association 


4 Under the direction of H. W. Stopher, 
head of the Music Department of the 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, a highly successful band and 
orchestra clinic was sponsored for mem- 
bers of the Louisiana Music Education 
Association on December 8-9 at the 
University. National orchestra contest 
numbers were presented by L.S.U. Or- 
chestra. Band numbers for Classes A 








and B, also taken from the national list, 
were played by a laboratory band com- 
posed of university students and di- 
rected by L. Stephens, with Class C 
and D numbers performed by the Baton 
Rouge High School Band, directed by 
George Stout, Baton Rouge. 

Officers elected at the November 18 
meeting are: President— Howard C. 
Voorhies, Lafayette; First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Kalph R. Pottle, Hammond; Sec- 
ond Vice-President—Charlotte DuBois, 
Shreveport; Secretary—J. Ss. Fisher 
Baton Rouge; Treasurer—Harold Ram- 
sey, Lutcher.—Ralph R. Pottle, First 
Vice-President. 


In-and-About Louisville 


4 In connection with the meetings held 
December 10 in Louisville for the pur- 
pose of planning the convention of the 
Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion next March, the In-and-About 
Louisville Music Educators Club gave 
a dinner at the Arts Club in honor of 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, of Washington, D. 
C., president of the Southern Confer- 
ence. C. V. Buttelman, executive secre- 
tary of the Music Educators National 
Conference, Chicago, was also a guest 
of the Club at the dinner meeting.— 
Helen Boswell, President. 


Southwest Idaho Music E. A. 


4 At the January 14 meeting of the 
Southwest Idaho Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, held in Nampa, plans were dis- 
cussed for the spring festival and for 
the renewal of the campaign for state 
and national memberships.—Franklin 
Holsinger, President. 


Chicago High School Music Teachers 
Club 


4 The first of a series of monthly dinner 
meetings, planned by the Club, was held 
January 24 at the Medinah Club. The 
program included music by the Stein- 
metz Girls’ Choir, directed by Willard 
Groom, a costume presentation by Janet 
Bolton, of Northwestern University, and 
interesting talks by Eugene Gamble and 
Philip Maxwell. Programs for future 
Club meetings, to be held February 21 
March 21, and April 18, also at the 
Medinah Club, were described briefly by 
Noble Cain.—Clare John Thomas, Presi- 
dent. 


OFFICERS OF SOUTH DAKOTA BAND AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS’ ASSN. 


Vice-President (Missouri Valley District); 


Glendon Ahre, Centerville, Secre- 


} tary (State Association), and President (Southeastern District); Richard Pasek, Scotland, 


R. MacTaggart, Pierre, 


President (Missouri Valley District); Arthur Schwuchow, Aberdeen, President (Northern 
District); Leopold Rutter, Aberdeen, Secretary (Northern District); Duane Smith, Huron, 


oO 
Seated, left to right: R. Munson, Blunt, 
Harold Grant, Mitchell, President (State Association) ; 
Secretary (Southeastern District). Second row, left to right: 
Secretary (Central District). Not in picture: 
Oo 


| 
(State Association), and President, (Central District). } 


F. H. Johnson, Redfield, Vice- President 
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Missouri Music Educators Association 
4 The fourth annual clinic and confer- 
ence of the Missouri Music Educators 
Association, held December 1-3, at 
Columbia, Missouri, was probably the 
largest and most representative meet- 
ing from the standpoint of attendance 
that the Association has ever spon- 
sored. Of particular interest was the 
talk given by Dean Theodore W. H. 
Irion, of the University of Missouri, 
the night of the dinner, copy of which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The three-day program included daily 
vand, orchestra and choral clinics, with 
demonstrations of the problems en- 
ountered by each group in a Class CC 
school. Conductors of the clinics were: 
Band-——Clarence Sawhill, Urbana, Illi- 
nois; choral—Noble Cain, Chicago: or- 
chestra — David Robertson, Conway, 
Arkansas; Charles E. Overholt, Butler, 
Missouri; and T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, 


Missouri. Demonstrations were given 
of class instruction with a group of 
heterogeneous instruments, by Lee 


Lockhart; marching band problems, by 
George Bennett, Red Oak, Iowa; music 
teaching in the Boone County (Mis- 
souri) rural schools, by Dean E. Doug- 
lass, Columbia, Missouri; pre-band in- 
struction, by Howard Lyons, Chicago; 
and drum instruction, by Henry Rues- 
ter, St. Louis, Missouri. Other fea- 
tures included on the program were: 
Discussion of string problems, led by 
George Robertson and Rogers Whit- 
more, Columbia; a rural supervisors’ 
conference; conference on teacher train- 
ing, conducted by Dean E. Douglass. 
The concluding events on the programs 
for the first and second days were an 
informal dinner and a concert, respec- 
tively, with Maurice Stookey, Columbia, 
in charge of the concert. 

New officers elected at the business 
meeting which was held Friday, Decem- 
ber 2, are: President—T. Frank Coulter, 
Joplin; Vice-President (Band)—J. M. 
Dillinger, Hannibal; Vice-President (Or- 
chestra) — Harold Lickey, Marshall; 
Vice-President (Vocal)—Harling Spring, 
Kansas City; Secretary-Treasurer—An- 
na Louise Huggins, Flat River. Direc- 
tors—James FP. Robertson, Springfield 
(temporarily in New York City); Mrs. 
Winnie Shafer, Edgerton; I orothy 
Parker, Hermann; Roy Huckstep, Chil- 
licothe; Eugene Hahnel, St. Louis; Dean 
E. Douglass, Jefferson City. —- Anna 
Louise Huggins, Secretary-Treasurer. 





In-and-About Harrisburg 


4 The mid-winter meeting of the In-and- 
About Harrisburg Music Educators Club 
was held in Hanover, Pennsylvania, on 
January 23. The dinner was followed 
by an instrumental -clinic of high 
school students directed by George 
Sallade Howard, band instructor at 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Interesting data concerning the In- 
and-About Harrisburg Club is the fact 
that it embraces six counties in its 
membership and that during the course 
of the past year the membership has 
practically doubled. — Evelyn Waltman, 
Secretary. 


Twin Cities In-and-About Club 

4 The Twin Cities In-and-About Club 
held its monthly meeting January 14 at 
the Minnesota Union Building on the 
University of Minnesota campus, with 
the program presented by Robert Beck- 
endorf and Hildegarde Schwendig of the 
St. Paul Civic Opera Company. 

On February 16, 17 and 18 the club 
will meet on the University of Minne- 
sota campus in conjunction with the an- 
nual clinic sponsored by the Minnesota 
Music Educators Association (formerly 
the Minnesota Bandmasters Associa- 
tion).—L. E. Belstrom, Secretary. 
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A NEW SEASON, A NEW SUCCESS, WITH 
Fitz Simons Operetta 


a FOR HIGH SCHOOL K 


BLOW ME DOWN (Crane-Benedict) A clever, hilarious musical com- 
edy for high schools. A plot with a new and different angle. Ex- 
cellent comedy. Sure-fire dramatic situations. Appealing melody, 
irresistible rhythms. A chance to feature specialty acts without 
destroying the continuity of the story..............eeeees Price 1.50 
IN OLD VIENNA (Wilson-Crane-Benedict) A romantic musical com- 
edy which never fails to arouse enthusiasm. In Old Vienna will 


er eer rrr rere Price 1.50 
TULIP TIME (Morgan-Johnson) A gay operetta with a Dutch setting. 
Easy to produce and productive of excellent results....... Price 1.50 
 e & Serer rere ee Morgan-Wilson Price 1.50 
THE BELLS OF CAPISTRANO ............. Roos-Cadman Price 1.50 
ek fF SR rere McLaughlin-Breitenbach Price 1.50 
ONCE I A BLUE BOGOR .... wc ccccccnes Ibottson-Cain Price 1.50 
ET SE oir y.g Spninlds Os Sbae Penman eee Wilson Price 1.50 
FOR GRADES 
, S » § Gare Atwater-Thomas Price .75 
es cits ne caend bln Gee ee ee neee Cooke Price .75 
Se I EE, on. n'e:0.5.06 60.6 seine sene Comfort-Hyde Price .75 
o3,: Bo: ly Bee Comfort-Cooke Price .75 


From your dealer, or 


\) H. T. FitzSimons Co. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 

















M. E. N. C. YEARBOOK—1938 


$2.50 POSTPAID 
PRICE TO M.E.N.C. MEMBERS $1.75 


(A limited number of the 1938 volume still available.) 














EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 


RayMoNb Witson, Assistant Director 


Courses are offered in all branches ef | The Eastman School broadcasts over 


music for the degrees, B.M., M.M., M.A., N. B. C. Saturdays at 11:30 A. M, 
and Ph.D. in music. © 7. 
Advantages include: university affiliation, 


scause of the endowment by George - we 
Because © aio ’ g music library of 40,000 volumes, sound 
Eastman expenses are moderate. Finan- proof rooms, 196 practice pianos, 18 or- 
cial aid available for qualified students. gans, etc. 


Due to limited enrollment early registration is advisable. 
Summer Session June 26-July 29 Fall Session Opens September 20 


For catalogues and general information address: 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 
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New Universal School Music Series 


Damrosch - Gartlan - Gehrkens 


3 pereoay is more vital in teaching than a correct begin- 
ning. Good rote songs, observation songs and material 


for sight-singing are equally important. 

The finest examples of these are found in the NEW UNI- 
VERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES and they are prepared so 
carefully that the class teacher has little to do beyond 
selecting the material she desires to teach. 


For pedagogical methods, the “Teacher's Manual” is the 
educational guidebook. For artistic accompaniments, you 
turn to the ‘Teacher's Book of Accompaniments,” just an- 
other example of the fine musicianship of this series. 


Here are the titles of the students’ books: 


Unison Songs Rhythm Songs 
Art Songs and Part Songs 


My First Song Book 
Introduction to Part Singing 


5 Union Square 
New York. City 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 
ELDREDGE, Inc. 








FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 
RATS EAE SST GTO 
Amraed br Cecizonter O'Here Arnanged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents Price 60 cents 
THE S.A.B. THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MALE 


vol 
Arranged by by O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTEREST ING 
ee aad ae select wolected ‘rem the Wonks of Master, enabling - to "meet te 
practical! y special e maximum 
with t the ency of ore of difficulty. Examine 4 uecke, | cond tes eonvoeal ro or descriptive circular. 


Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Outstanding works of the Masters: en —Morart—Corelll—Tertini—Schubert—Schumann— 
—— AA RE -~ Korsakof — Thomas — Gluck — Volkmann 
—Boccherini—El bich—Our complete catalog o of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 
be sent upon request. Send for it. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MIXED 
VOICES 


Armanged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 














MODERN BAND TRAINING SERIES 


BY 


Norvat L. Cuurcu and PETER W. DyKEMA 
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Illinois School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations 


4 As the result of several joint and 
separate meetings of the Illinois School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, 
plans to coérdinate all music contest 
activities in Illinois are now virtually 
complete. The formation of an Illinois 
School Music Association for coérdinat- 
ing purposes, has been recommended, 
such an association to interfere in no 
way with the functioning of such in- 
dividual organizations as the Illinois 
School Band Association. To save time 
and traveling expense in connection with 
the contests, the state has been divided 
into three sections—namely, Northern, 
Central, and Southern Illinois. Accord- 
ing to a recent bulletin on the 1939 con- 
tests in Illinois, each section will hold 
state finals, qualifying competitors 
direct to regional competition in bands, 
orchestras, choruses, solos and en- 
sembles. State finals for all soloists and 
ensembles in the three sections will be 
held on April 15 in the following loca- 
tions: Northern— LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, LaSalle; Central—to 
be announced; Southern—Centralia High 
School, Centralia. State finals for all 
band, orchestra and vocal groups will 
be held April 28-29 in the following lo- 
cations: Northern—LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, LaSalle; Central— 
University of Illinois, Champaign; 
Southern—Centralia High School, Cen- 
tralia. Complete information regarding 
district contests, fees, required num- 
bers, etc., may be secured by writing to 
the section chairmen listed below. 

Section chairmen of the _ various 
groups are as follows: Northern — Or- 
chestra, T. Rohner (also codérdinating 
chairman), 2430 Lawndale Ave., Evan- 
ston; Band, Clarence Shoemaker, 4500 
Sherwood Court, Downers Grove; Vocal, 
Alex Zimmerman, Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet. Central— Band, G. W. 
Patrick, (also coérdinating chairman), 
864 Columbia Ave., Springfield; Or- 
chestra, Dale Miller, 302 North Fell 
Ave., Normal; Vocal, Irving Wolfe, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston. Southern — Codrdinating 
chairman, C. Scripps Beebee, Centralia 
High School, Centralia; Band, F. C. 
Kreider, Collinsville High School, Col- 
linsville; Orchestra, Elmer Beloof, 
Mount Vernon High School, Mount Ver- 
non; Vocal, Mary Maguire, 104 East 
12th Street, Alton. 


Presidents of the state associations 
are: Band—Harold N. Finch (also state 
coérdinating chairman), Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park; Orchestra 
—Fred R. Bigelow, 4 Anderson Boule- 
vard, Geneva; Vocal—cC. Scripps Beebee, 
Centralia High School, Centralia.—Har- 
old N. Finch, State Coérdinating Chair- 
man. 


Alabama High School Music Festival 
Association 


4 The eighth annual meeting of the 
Alabama High School Music Festival 
Association will be held March 30-31, 
April 1, in connection with the Alabama 
High School Music Festival, at Tusca- 
loosa, under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa Public 
Schools, and Tuscaloosa Chamber of 
Commerce. Copies of the festival music 
list may be obtained by writing to Eu- 
gene C. Jordan, Birmingham. 

Officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent—Alfred E. Mayer, Birmingham; 
Vice-President (Orchestra Chairman)— 
Herman H. Moll, Troy; Secretary-Treas- 
urer (Band Chairman)—Eugene C. Jor- 
dan, Birmingham; Past President (Vocal 
Ensembles Chairman) —Lewis L. 
Stookey, Mobile. Other chairmen in 
charge of contest divisions are: Chorus 
—Sarah N. Dryer, Birmingham; Instru- 
mental Ensembles—Carleton K. Butler, 
University.—Alfred E. Mayer, President. 
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Ohio Music Education Association 


4 In the December issue of the Triad, 
yfficial bulletin of the O.M.E.A., mem- 
bers received information concerning the 
time and place for the eight district 
competition events. The official state 
competition dates have been made as 
follows: State High School Chorus Com- 
petition-Festival at Columbus, Friday, 
April 21—Eugene J. Weigel, chairman; 
host, Ohio State University. State 
High School Orchestra Competition-Fes- 
tival at Columbus, Saturday, April 22— 
Eugene J. Weigel, chairman; host, Ohio 
State University. State High School 
Solo and Ensemble Competition-Festival 
at Oberlin, Saturday, April 29—George 
ii. Waln, chairman; host, Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The required numbers for the 1939 
competitions were announced at the 
Music Section of the Ohio Education 
Association, which was held in Colum- 
bus on December 28. In the January 
Triad the first printed announcement 
was made; in addition to the band and 
orchestra required numbers, there will 
be in Ohio this year for the first time 
required vocal solo and ensemble lists. 

Of particular interest is the code of 
ethics formulated by professional mu- 
sicians and music educators. This is 
considered one of the most significant 
pieces of work ever accomplished in 
Ohio in the interest of bettering music 
conditions. The code has been adopted 
by the representatives of the American 
Federation of Musicians and Ohio Music 
Education Association. In this issue of 
the Journal on page 41 the code is 
given. 

So that all O.M.E.A. members may be 
fully informed on the information given 
in the 1939 Competition-Festivals book- 
let, a copy of the booklet has been 
mailed from the headquarters office in 
Chicago.—Arthur L. Williams, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


New York School Music Association 


4 At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, which was held in Ithaca in 
December, there was a record attend- 
ance. The state required numbers for 
the 1939 competition were announced at 
the clinic and have been included in the 
December issue of the New York State 
School Music News which has been 
mailed to all members. 

New officers elected at the Ithaca 
Clinic are: President—Arthur R. Goran- 
son,* Jamestown; Vice-President (Voca]) 
—Maurice Whitney, Hudson Falls; Vice- 
President (Band)—Dean L. Harring- 
ton, Hornell; Vice-President (Orchestra) 
—Anthony Ortolano, Falconer; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer —Frederic Fay Swift,* 
Ilion; Executive Committee—Raymond 
Russell, Canandaigua; Henry Ready, 
Clinton; Loretta Whiteman, Cuba; Paul 
Weckesser, Port Chester; Ray Hasen- 
auer, Rochester*; C. Benjamin Scam- 
mell, Rochester*; Lloyd Bremer, Tona- 
wanda*; John Fraser, Seneca Falls*; 
James Garfield, Potsdam*; Jesse Lilly- 
white, Southampton*. (* indicates re- 
election or holding office for another 
year)—Frederic Fay Swift, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Connecticut Music Educators Association 
4 The Connecticut State Music Festival 
will be held on Friday, May 12, in 
Greenwich. In addition to the competi- 
tive events, there will.be afternoon con- 
certs, as follows: (1) members of the 
New York Philharmonic under Quinto 
Maganini will present a cinema concert 
at the Pickwick Theater; (2) massed 
band program on Havemeyer Field pre- 
ceded by a short parade. The required 
numbers to be used by all competing 
groups are now available and may be 
secured from the office of Mary C. Don- 
ovan, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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Flutes and 
Piccolos by 
BETTONEY 
Flutes and Picco- 
los by BETTONEY 
deserve their world- 
wide-popularity, for first 
of all, their tone quality is 

unsurpassed. In addition, being 
sturdy, accurate and dependable, 
with all up-to-date features and re- 
finements, they are top values in every 
price range. 














H. Bettoney, sterling silver throughout............. wkieingngie sain: ae 
Columbia Model, silver plated with sterling-silver head joint.... 115.00 
Cadet Model, silver plated throughout.......... eee kes oinanne. Se 


Write for complete catalog or see your dealer. Ask also for catalog of flute 
music including booklet of imported music. ; 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
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MUSIC ENGRAVING 
AND PRINTING 


Careful Editing @ Attractive Title Designs 
Estimates Given on Printings of Any Size ) 
Equalling in Quality Famous Schirmer Editions 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS 


are using 


Publications of Character 





Bach-Marchetti 
Ferrata, Giuseppe 
Pelz, William 
Still, Wm. Grant 
Taylor, Deems 
Taylor, Deems Lucrece 
Wilson, Mortimer 


| Wilson, Mortimer 


Wilson, Mortimer 


Compositions for 
String Instruments 
Valse Gentile 


Sentimental Rhapsody 


Scherzo from Afro- 
American Symphony 


Ballet Music from Casanova 


Pipes and Reeds 
Fiddlers Four 


Tubulariana 


String Quartet 


Orchestra 


Piano and Orchestra 


Orchestra 


Orchestra 


String Quartet 


Woodwind Sextette 


String Quartet 


Brass Sextette 





119 West 40th St. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. | 


New York, N. Y. 























STANDARDS OF 
ADJUDICATION 
® 


Report of the Committee on Ad- 
judication of the American Band- 
masters Association, and other 
material pertaining to the manage- 
ment of and participation in inter- 
scholastic music competitions. A 
handbook of value to every director, 
and a manual for sponsors of 
contests. 


50¢ postpaid 
Published by 


National School Band Association 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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Department of Music, Delaware S.E.A. 
4 The center of interest on the program 
of the Music Department meeting at 
the Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion convention, held November 19-11, 
at Dover, was a lively debate on how 
music teachers might use to advantage 
the adolescent's interest in jazz music. 
Ernest Hesser, of New York University, 
opened the discussion with the subject 
“The Place of Music in the Changing 
Social Order."" Next there was a forum 
conducted by E. E. Oberstein, of Cam- 
den, N. J., who was assisted by the 
popular dance orchestra leaders, Tommy 
Dorsey and Larry Clinton, and after this 
came a summary of the discussion by 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, also of Cam- 
den. Floyd Hart, of Westchester, Penn- 
sylvania, and George Henry, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Dover, Dela- 
ware, discussed practical procedures in 
handling the problem of jazz discussion 
within the class room. 


In-and-About Cleveland 


4 The newly-formed In-and- About 
Cleveland Music Educators Club, which 
held its initial meeting at the Mid-Day 
Club in Cleveland on November 12, was 
organized together with two other in- 
and-about clubs in Ohio—one in Akron 
and one in Lorain County (including 
Oberlin, Lorain and Elyria). These 
three clubs replace the Northeastern 
Ohio Music Club which served for about 
thirty years as an incentive for the 
promotion of professional fellowship in 
this section of Ohio. 

New officers for the In-and- About 
Cleveland Club are: President—Russell 
V. Morgan, Cleveland; First Vice-Presi- 
dent (Membership) — Zoe Long Fouts, 
Bratenahl and Chagrin Falls; Second 
Vice-President (Public Relations) — J. 
Leon Ruddick, Cleveland; Secretary- 
Treasurer Emily Lawrey, Cleveland. 
Executive Committee: George W. Bowen, 
Rocky River; T. R. Evans, Lakewood; 
Cecil Monk, Berea; Helen L. Schwin 
and Edna Alice Whitsey, Cleveland; 
George Strickling, Cleveland Heights.— 
Emily Lawrey, Secretary. 





Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association 


4 A bulletin will be mailed to music 
educators in Wyoming giving the salient 
facts concerning the State Music Fes- 
tival which will be held in Casper on 
May 5-6. All entry blanks, fees, and 
requests for information concerning the 
Festival should be sent to Walter A. 
Savage, Secretary-Treasurer, Natrona 
County High School, Casper. 

In addition to the competitive events, 
there will be an All-State Festival Band 
as well as a parade of participating 
bands. For information concerning 
these organizations, directors are asked 
to write B. D. Coolbaugh, Casper, Wy- 
oming. 

In the recent mailing made from the 
office of the Secretary-Treasurer, a copy 
of the Constitution and By-laws was 
included; all members are urged to 
study these drafts and be prepared to 
discuss them at the time of the busi- 
ness meeting in May.—Walter A. Sav- 
age, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club 

4 The December luncheon meeting of 
the Eastern Washington Music Educa- 
tors Club was held at the Dessert Hotel 
in Spokane, with the new officers pre- 
siding. Two groups provided entertain- 
ment consisting of trumpet and vocal 
numbers. 


The topic, “The Necessity for and the 
Interrelation of Instrumental and Vocal 
Music in a School System,” was dis- 
cussed by Amanda Just of the Pullman 
public schools and Vernon Wiscarson of 
Clarkston. Miss Just pointed out how 
the vocal department can and should 
work with the instrumental groups, and 
Mr. Wiscarson spoke about the benefits 
that pupils in the instrumental depart- 
ment can derive from vocal instruction. 
A general group discussion of the sub- 
ject, led by Glenn Starr of John Rogers 
High School, Spokane, concluded the 
program.—Dorothy R. Bussard, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 


West Virginia M. E. A. 


4 At the annual meeting of the West 
Virginia Music Educators Association 
which was held in Charleston, new officers 
for 193°-39 were elected as follows: 
President-—Pauline Mattingly, Morgan- 
town; Vice-President—J. Henry Francis, 
Charleston; Secretary—Magdalene Ser- 
vais, Dunbar; Treasurer—Andrew Kozak, 
Athens.—J. Henry Francis, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
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Nebraska Music Educators Association 


aA The Annual Clinic of the Nebraska 
Music Educators Association was held 
in Kearney, Nebraska, on November 24, 
25, and 26, with William Revelli direct- 
ing a band of 110 students, T. Frank 
Coulter directing an orchestra of 100 
players, and Max T. Krone directing a 
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ciation concerning the administration of 
music in the state. Officers named for Select tie SC ois shes avevkaus No. 1 sat | oe Choruses......... No. 3 
the coming year were: President—Ar- Famous = hag a a a No. 2. Singable Songs for Male Voices............ No. 9 
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Freeman, 45 Dartmouth Street, Belmont, 
Massachusetts; Chorus—Helen Curry, 27 By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Elm Street, Gloucester, Massachusetts.— Associate irector of the Goldman Band 
John E. C. Merker, Executive Secretary. Band Leaders — ; 
Music Directors— With a Foreword by Percy Grainger 
Southern California School Vocal all interested in 
Association P : ‘ 
band music will A comprehensive survey of all standard 
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terested in forming such an organiza- Sepia music available in Dand transcription —a 
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Ralph Peterson was elected temporary 
president. Mr. Peterson was commis- 2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
sioned to appoint a committee of six to 
work with him in the establishment of 
a permanent organization to be known 
as the California School Vocal Asso- 
ciation, Southern District. 


Mr. Peterson has named the follow- Write me about that position you want 


ing committee, which will meet in Los 
Angeles on January 14, in further- ; ; 

ing the organization work of the Asso- Send for a Ragistvesion warms 
ciation: Mildred Huey, Glendale, Chester 
Hayden, Dinuba, Ina D. Cooke, Los IF ALREADY LISTED, IS YOUR RECORD UP-TO-DATE? 
Angeles, Howard Swan, Los Angeles, 
Mabel Spizzy, Santa Ana. 
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Filimore 


BAND MUSIC 


i8 


NUMBERS 
FOR CONCERT BANDS 


OVERTURES, ETC. 











Full Band 
Wedding Ring Overture, The........... $2.50 
Flatterer, The—Overture........... .. 3.00 


Battle for Democracy................. 3 
Poet and Peasant Overture. ... 3 
Light Cavalry Overture. . . 3. 
Morning, Noon and Night Overture. . . . > 
3 
3 
3. 


La Grace, Overture................. 
Bard of Buckeye, The—Overture....... 
One Beautiful Day, Overture.......... 
Espagnole, Suite....... 
No. 1 Guadalajara No. 2 Quesada 
No.3 Las Palmas No. 4 Palencia 
Woods In Autumn, Overture.......... 
Mirage Hongroise, Hung. Dance........ 
Fraternity Overture................ 
Reflections in a Modern Mood Eeouadeas 
London Suite—Theme on “London 
Bridge is nee Down”. 


oo oo rere 


en Modernistic RAPT 


BAND OPERATIC 
SELECTIONS 


SIMPLIFIED AND CUED FOR 
SMALL BANDS 


Arr. By AL HAYES 


Aida, Selection 
Bohemian Girl, Selection 
Carmen, Selection 
Faust, Selection 
Il Trovatore, Selection 
Martha, Selection 
Scenes from Operaland, Selection 
Three Merry (K) Nights, Overture 
Tannhauser, Selection 
EACH SELECTION, FULL BAND, $1.00 


MARCHES 

















FOR BAND 
Easy) 
At Sight Mt. Healthy 
Booster Show Boy 
College Boy Specialist 
eadway Success 
Military Escort Welcome 
(Medium) 
Arch of Steel Militaire 


Cincinnatus Mountaineers 


Footlifter National Band Contest 
March of the Mighty Paean of Triumph 
Men of Ohio Queen City 
(Heavy) 
Americans We Miami (New) 
Culver Alumni Squealer 
His Honor Stadium 
In Storm and Sunshine Them Basses 
Klaxon Lord Baltimore 


PRICE, EACH, FULL BAND, 75c 





Send for Sample Cornet Parts of 
Any of the Above Compositions. 


FILLMORE touse 


HOUSE 
528 ELM STREET : CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Book and Music Reviews 





Recent Books 


Psychology of Music. By Carl E. Sea- 
shore, Professor of Psychology and 
Dean-Emeritus, State University of Iowa. 
[Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938, pp. 408. 
$4.00.] 

The publication of Professor Seashore’s 
new book, “The Psychology of Music,” 
has been awaited quite some time. Ap- 
proximately twenty years have elapsed 
since the appearance of his “Psychology 
of Musical Talent’, an early but com- 
prehensive treatment of the scientific 
approach to the understanding of the 
musical mind which undoubtedly will 
remain the classic in its field. During 
the intervening twenty years a large 
amount of research in the Iowa labora- 
tory and elsewhere has materialized 
which has added considerably to a fuller 
appreciation of the values that a scien- 
tific treatment can give. This has been 
the result not only of the thoroughness 
of early basic work which served most 
adequately as a sound foundation for 
further progress but also of remarkable 
developments in acoustical apparatus in 
commercial fields which made certain 
refinements in laboratory technique pos- 
sible. 

It is at the psychological laboratories 
of the University of Iowa that one has 
found a most ready adaptation of every 
means available that would contribute 
to the scientific study of music, and it 
should be mentioned that the guiding 
genius of Professor Seashore over a 
period of forty years has accounted gen- 
erally for a very large part of the 
continuous progress in scientific research 
in the psychology of music. 

Professor Seashore graciously dedi- 
cates his book to professors and research 
students who have worked with him 
during these past forty years in the 
study of this subject, but it has been 
his unremitting energy and pertinacity 
in developing his program that has 
made a continuous endeavor of such 
scope a reality. As Head of the De- 
partment of Psychology and as Dean of 
the Graduate College of the University 
of Iowa for many years of his long 
active tenure, the physical organization 
for a long-time research program was 
insured. Through his sincerity of pur- 
pose and his tangible reports of prog- 
ress, he was able to interest various 
agencies in providing research fellow- 
ships such as the George Eastman fel- 
lowships in the psychology of music and 
those of the National Research Council, 
the Guggenheim Foundation, and the 
Carnegie Foundation, thus providing 
opportunities for promising advanced 
students to study and to work in various 
research projects in the psychology of 
music. It is difficult to find a better 
situation for fruitful investigation in 
any branch of applied psychology. 

Much of the research material of this 
book can be found by referring to many 
different and varied sources. But at 
the time that most men take advantage 
of a well-earned rest in retirement, Pro- 
fessor Seashore, at last relieved of 
many of his administrative and teaching 
duties, labored most diligently and 
painstakingly in organizing and compil- 
ing the vast amount of material now 
available so that it might be presented 
comprehensively but logically and clearly 
in this volume of thirty-eight chapters. 
He states that his purpose is “to stimu- 


late and guide the student of music in 
scientific observation and _ reasoning 
about his art”. He has writen the book 
in a non-technical style and he un- 
doubtedly will achieve his purpose. 

On the cover of the book appears the 
following pertinent review which can 
profitably be quoted, “In this significant 
textbook an internationally known 
authority gives a general survey and 
systematic organization of the psy- 
chology of music from the scientific 
standpoint. The author reviews the 
established facts from the point of view 
of anatomy, physiology, physics, an- 
thropology, and acoustics, and integrates 
them into a single orderly analysis and 
description of musical experience and 
behavior.” 

It is a volume which certainly can be 
recommended to every serious music 
educator.—William S. Larson, Eastman 
School of Music. 


The Band’s Music. By Richard Franko 
Goldman. [Published 1938 by Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
$3.00.] 

Here is a book which all music edu- 
cators can read with profit and which 
should be placed in the “Must” list for 
all instrumental teachers. Few of our 
music people can find time to do schol- 
arly research in instrumental music and 
particularly that for the wind band. 
But in this case, we have an author who 
is well equipped from the scholastic 
standpoint and who has back of him an 
unusually rich experience in the instru- 
mental field. 

Beginning with an interesting fore- 
word written by Percy Grainger, the 
volume then takes up two fields of 
study. Part One presents in splendid 
fashion historical information having to 
do with the development of the band 
repertory as well as music originally 
written for the wind instruments. To 
show the breadth of this survey, the 
composers presented spread from the 
Fifteenth Century to the present day, 
and the author has wisely included the 
larger ensemble compositions as well as 
those for the full concert band. 

Part Two should be on the desk of 
every instrumental instructor. It con- 
tains lists of both original and arranged 
works by one hundred and thirty-one 
noted composers. More than one thou- 
sand of the compositions listed are 
given brief but valuable program notes 
which could be used to advantage in 
the printed programs used by school or- 
ganizations. Mr. Goldman has gathered 
here a striking picture of the band 
music available from the pens of such 
composers as Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, and many others. With this 
study available, there can be no excuse 
for other than a wide choice of com- 
positions for any of the good high school 
and college bands. It is well to remem- 
ber that very little of this material is 
available for groups that are not well 
advanced technically. Another point of 
interest is the rather large number of 
original band compositions. 

Mr. Goldman deserves our thanks for 
preparing such usable material, and 
should be complimented on the excel- 
lent form in which he has organized the 
book.—Russell V. Morgan. 
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Universal 
PNEUMATIC 
CONTROL is 
the secret! Ad- 
just the desk— Patented 
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Educational Broadcasting 1937. C. S. 
Marsh, editor. [University of Chicago 
Press, 1938, pp. 387, $3.00.] 

Everyone has an opinion, usually a 
strong opinion, about radio. Every 
educator has a good idea of how radio 
might be used for school purposes. 
Broadcasters aren’t sure that educators, 
even those who are experts in the class- 
room or lecture hall, know much about 
radio. In this volume, the proceedings 
of the Second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting, held in Chi- 
cago on November 29, 30 and December 
1, 1937, one may read what educators 
and broadcasters say to each other when 
they get together. Among broadcasters 
and educators there are those who speak 
out boldly as well as those who tempo- 
rize politely. One may read here that 
any attack on the American radio sys- 
tem is an attack on democracy (William 
S. Paley, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company), and a strong 
denial of that assumption (Dean Ned H. 
Dearborn, of New York University). 
He may learn that radio has accom- 
plished the miraculous in enlarging the 
circle of consumers of great music 
(Felix Borowski), or that the general 
run of program is just plain “tripe” 
(Merrill Denison). 

What unity there is in this book is 
furnished solely by the attractive gray, 
blue, and gold binding of the University 
of Chicago Press, and by the pleasing 
arrangement of its very legible pages. 
But the world of radio is a chaotic 
world, and a book about it could hardly 
be otherwise. One wonders what will 
come of the present investigation by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Several public school systems in this 


country broadcast radio lessons in 
various subject matter fields. Horace 
M. Buckley, of Cleveland; Paul T. 


Rankin, of Detroit; and Paul C. Reed, 
of Rochester, tell here of that type 
of work, and again divergence of pur- 
pose and practice is evident. It is 
encouraging, however, to see _ radio 
used in schools for the values it may 
have for the student as listener. Too 
often radio is considered chiefly as an 
effective and inexpensive means of sel- 
ling the schools to the public, through 
presenting on the air student groups, 
talks by the administrative staff, etc. 
A legitimate use of radio, to be sure, 
but not the only use. 

The portion of the book devoted to 
music is not large, but it includes an 
account by John Jacob Niles in his dis- 
tinctively racy style of the listening- 
centers established by the University of 
Kentucky in isolated sections of the 
state, through which the mountain peo- 
ple are becoming aware of their rich 
heritage in ballad and folk song; a 
banquet speech of Felix Borowski on 
“Radio as a Force in Music”; and a 
lively discussion of a radio program 
which presented the Moonlight Sonata 
by means of the pathetic little story 
about a blind girl and moonlight on the 
snow—one of those meretricious devices 
defended even by some music educators 
on the ground that they “work.” 

Among the contributors not previ- 
ously mentioned are James Rowland 
Angell, educational counselor of the 
National Broadcasting Company; George 
V. Denny, Jr., of “The Town Hall Meet- 
ing of the Air’; Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago; 
Frank Ernest Hill, of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education; Irving 
Reis, formerly director of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Workshop, now of 
Hollywood; and Raymond Gram Swing, 
who pleads eloquently for “creative 
editorship” in radio. —Alton O’Steen. 
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The Mason City High School Band, of Mason 
City, Iowa, under the leadership of Carlton 
Stewart has made a fine record in contests and 
in concerts. A notable part of its fine percus- 
sion section is this charming trio of girl drum- 
mers. Left to right: Lauretta O’ Hearn, Connie 
Clark, Dorothy O’Hearn. All three play Leedy 
snare drums and also use Leedy xylophones, 
marimbas and traps. More and more of the bet- 
ter school musicians are following the example 
of leading professionals and insisting on Leedy 
equipment. Why not look over the attractive 
new models at your music dealer’s store? 


LEEDY MFG.CO., 123 LEEDY BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 
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Another distineticve success in the 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 








The impressive new Chorus for Patriotic 
and General Program use: 


Fair Land of Freedom 





Text by Glen Barton Music by GUSTAV KLEMM 
Arranged for: 
Mixed Voices............ Wood Octavo Series No. 428 .15 


Women's Voices (SSA). ..Wood Octavo Series No. 439 .15 
Men's Voices (TTBB)..... Wood Octavo Series No. 440.15 
Chorus for S. A. B....... Wood Octavo Series No. 441 .15 
Two-part Chorus......... Wood Octavo Series No. 442 .12 


Sample copies gladly sent upon request 


Ww The B. F. Wood Music Co. 


S38 88 St. Stephen Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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VARIOUS BOOKS AND SONG 
COLLECTIONS 


Step by Step, a Harmony Work Book, 
by E. C. Moore and A. O. Sieg. [Carl 
Fischer: teacher’s manual, 20 cents; 
student’s book, 15 cents.] An elemen- 
tary harmony (or theory) method. “A 
simple, practical method based upon 
modern pedagogical procedure, and 
planned to take a student by easy gra- 
dation through the first steps of Har- 
monization, Scale Study, Transposition, 
Arranging and Rhythmic Ear Training.” 
—Ralph Wright. 


One Hundred and Fifty Sight Singing 
Studies, compiled by May Sarson. [H. 
W. Gray: 35 cents.] Unison. Melodies 
in major and minor keys, simple modu- 
lations and extracts from “classical 
songs.” Medium.—Ralph Wright. 


Wee Songs from Far and Near, by 
Louis Scarmolin, words by Marion 
Daly. [Elkan-Vogel: 75 cents.] A col- 
lection of songs “for correlation with 


Primary Projects.” The lyrics are 
“about other lands, our own country, 
and our National Holidays.” — Maude 
Delbridge. 


More Happy Songs for Happy Chil- 
dren, by Méta Siebold. [G. Schirmer: 
75 cents.] Contains fifty-two songs 
written within the voice range of small 
children. Texts are childlike. Many of 
the songs have accompanying dances. 
Accompaniments easy. — Isabelle Moss- 
man. 


CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


Motets and Chorales for Treble 
Choirs. Compiled and edited by Walter 
E. Buszin. [Hall & McCreary: pp. 23, 
20 cents; quantities specially priced.] 
A splendid collection which makes avail- 
able to junior church choirs and school 
groups, and to girls’ and women’s 
choruses, twenty-three motets and 
chorales arranged for three-part sing- 
ing. A cappella. Composers: Schuetz, 
Bach, Schubert, Bortniansky, Mendels- 
sohn, Crueger, Palestrina, and others. 
Easy to read, easy to sing. 


Nine Art Songs of the Great Masters. 
For treble voices. Arranged and edited 
by Donald E. Sellew. [Hall & McCreary: 
pp. 32, 20 cents; quantities specially 
priced.] Two- and three-part arrange- 
ments of famous songs: “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak; Schu- 
bert’s “Hark! Hark! the Lark” and 
“Serenade”; “The First Primrose,” by 
Grieg; “I Dream of Jeanie,” by Foster, 
and others. Well edited and arranged. 
Piano accompaniments. Easy and 
medium. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
T. T. B. B—The Lover’s Lament, by 
Harl McDonald, words by George 
Wither. Good range for high school 
voices. Tenor obligato—highest pitch 
G-natural. 18 cents. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. S. S. 
A.—(1) Summer Passes, by Mary Carr 
Moore, words by Arthur Powell. Wide 
voice range. Interesting modulations. 
Medium. No. 5243, 15 cents. (2) Bar- 
carolle from “Lakme” by Delibes, ar- 
ranged by W. A. Goldsworthy. Oppor- 
tunities for unusual interpretive effect. 
Medium. No. 5248, 15 cents. 


Ss. A. B—Turn Ye to Me, Scottish 
Folk Song, arranged by Alfred White- 
head. No. 6138, 12 cents. 

S. A. T. B—(1) Troika, Russian Folk 
Song, arranged by Walter Aschenbren- 
ner. With tenor solo obligato. Unac- 
companied. Optional tones in octave 
are noted for the mature low bass part. 
No. C. M. 4622, 12 cents. (2) Wide 
River, Negro spiritual, arranged by 
Clarence White. Unaccompanied. Me- 
dium. No. 4635, 12 cents. (3) Choral 
and Finale from “Die Meistersinger,” 
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by Wagner, arranged by Max Duetz- 
mann. One section S. A. T. T. B. B. 
Orchestral parts available. Difficult. 
No. 4634, 15 cents. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York. S. S. 
A—(1) Hush-a-By, Darling, Ancient 
Scotch Lullaby, arranged by Gwynn S. 
Bement, translation from the Gaelic by 
Lachlan MacBean. Soprano solo. Easy. 
No. 7421, 12 cents. (2) Come Lovers, 
Follow Me, arranged by Bement. A 
Thomas Morley madrigal. Medium to 
difficult. Voice compass good. No. 
7415, 15 cents. (3) O Thou, the True 
and Only Light, arranged by Bement, 
from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” Me- 
dium. No. 7424, 12 cents. (4) How 
Greatly Thou Art Glorified, by Bort- 
niansky, arranged by Bement. Good 
arrangement for high school or college. 
No. 7411, 12 cents. (5) Roses in the 
Garden Knowing, Hungarian melody, 
arranged by Bement. Useful for pro- 
gram or group of Hungarian songs. 
No. 7412, 12 cents. (6) Look Into My 
Eye, Come Near, Hungarian Folk Song, 
arranged by Bement. Medium. Accom- 
paniment adds to the charm of the 
song. Text for adult level rather than 
high school. No. 7413, 12 cents. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York. 
Unison with descant.—Short’nin’ Bread, 
adapted by Jaques Wolfe, arranged by 
Riegger. No. 80504, 15 cents. 

S. S. A. A.—Roll, Chariot Roll, by 
Noble Cain. Unaccompanied. Medium. 
Wide voice range. Suitable for large 
chorus. Modern effects. No. 83113, 16 
cents. 

A. A.-T. B. B.—Junior High School 
Boys. (1) The Builder, by Cadman, ar- 
ranged by Riegger, words by James W. 
Foley. No. 82099, 12 cents. (2) God 
Be In My Head, from Sarum Primer, 
1558, arranged by Grant-Schaeffer. No. 
82098, 12 cents. (3) Whoopee Ti, Yi, 
Yo! Cowboy Song, arranged by Rieg- 
ger. No. 82102, 12 cents. (4) Home On 
the Range, arranged by Gerald W. Gore. 
Only two parts. No. 82103, 10 cents. 


Sam Fox Co., Cleveland. S. A. T. B.— 
(1) The World Is Mine, by George Pos- 
ford, lyric by Holt Marvell, arranged by 
J. Rochette. The interchange of the 
melody lends interest. No. 0215, 15 
cents. (2) You Are Music, by Frank J. 
Black, words by Bernard Maltin and 
Albert Stillman, arranged by Rochette. 
No. 0212, 15 cents. 

T. T. B. B—(1) The World Is Mine. 
No. 0214, 15 cents. (2) You Are Music. 
No. 0211, 15 cents. 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
S. A—We Hurry with Tired, Unfalter- 
ing Footsteps, from Cantata No. 78 by 
J. S. Bach, words by Johann Rist, Eng- 
lish version by George Calhoun. 15 
pages. A fine sacred song. Contrapun- 
tal with a few measures of simple 
harmony. No. 904, 12 cents. 

S. S. A. A—(1) O, My Luve Is Like a 
Red, Red Rose, Scottish Folk Song, ar- 
ranged by Arthur Hall. Melody of first 
part in second alto, other parts hum- 
ming. Suitable for adult altos. No. 
920, 10 cents. (2) Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Slumber Song, “freely treated” by 
Harvey Gaul. Humming in lower parts 
at beginning. Interesting accompani- 
ment. Medium. No. 907, 12 cents. 

Ss. A. T. B—(1) O God, Who Hast 
Made Us, by Christopher Thomas, words 
by Charles L. Slattery. Unaccompanied. 
Easy. No. 921, 1 cents. 


H. W. Gray Co., New York. Unison. 
Teach Us, Good Lord, by Leonard Blake 
(a prayer of St. Ignatius Loyola). Amen 
in parts. No. 77, 10 cents. 

S. S. A.—The Catbird, by Joseph W. 
Clokey. Especially interesting harmoni- 
cally and in measure changes. Medium 
to difficult. No. 481, 15 cents. 

S. S. A. A.—Hospodi Pomiliu, ancient 
Russian chant, by Lvovsky. Freely 
transcribed. No. 1536, 15 cents. 

[The octavo reviews were prepared by 
Ralph Wright, Maude Delbridge and Isa- 
belle Mossman, Indianapolis, Indiana.] 
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T. ROBIN MacLACHLAN 
and MICHAEL AARON 


These two music educators need no introduction to 
Their years of actual experience 
in teaching small, medium and large children, to- 
gether with their natural ability to write tuneful tech- 
nical material assures the teacher and student of 
interest and progress with each lesson. 


As specialists in the publication of piano teaching 
material ScHroeperR & GUNTHER, INC., recognize the 
MacLacHLAN-Aaron Piano Course as the greatest 
forward step in a century. 





BOOK | 
Price 75 Cents 


Now Ready 








e CLEAR 

e CONCISE 

e THOROUGH IN PEDAGOGY 
e TEEMING WITH MELODY 


TEN IMPORTANT 
FEATURES OF THE COURSE 


Charts 


Finger Gymnastics 


Notation Drills | Ear Training 
Rhythmic Drills | Transposition 


Phrasing 
Scales and 
Arpeggios 





Sight Reading 
Variety of Melodi- 


ous Material 


A Comprehensive Descriptive Folder Will Be Sent on Request. 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER 


6 EAST 


45th STREET 


ginc. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR.17. 1931 


PERFECT in DESIGN and SHAPE, NEAT and ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 





MASTER - KEY 


THE SUPREME 


INSTRUMENTS 
THE MASTER-KEY PITCH PIPES 
have fast become an almost insepar- 
able accessory in Music Education. 


THE MASTER KEY 


STRUMENTS are outstanding for 


their— 


HIGH QUALITY. CLEAR and ACCURATE 
EASY TO OPERATE. All 
notes are arranged in rotation following one 


in TONE. 


another in chromatic order. 


Suggesting harmony with the dignity of your profession. 


BUT THAT’S 


For your PROTECTION these Pitch Pipes are CLEAN and SANITARY. 
For vocal use Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys 
Ask your Dealer for Master Key Pitch Instruments. If he cannot supply you write us. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


988 Johnson Place 


NOT ALL!!! 


Diatonic—Natural Scale—8 keys 


PITCH 


PITCH IN- 


UNION, N. J. 








Your Next Position? 


The time to start looking for a new and better position is RIGHT NOW. Our person- 
alized, modern service can help you as effectively as we have helped others. Register 


with us NOW! 


MUSIC TEACHERS Pe SERVICE 


HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus, M. A, Manager 





16 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DOES YOUR CLARINET 


@ The answer is “No”—unless you own a Conn. All 
these important features and many others are exclusive 
with Conn and protected by U. S. Patents, either issued 
or pending. 


Adiustable PIVOT SCREWS 


Assure perfect key adjustments, perma- 
nently. is exclusive, patented Conn fea- 
ture. Can be run in to take up wear and run 
out if hinge is too tight. Locks securely in 
lace. Cannot vibrate out of adjustment. 
ng bearing surface insures longer wear. 


PATENTED POST LOCK 


Ends common trouble of posts work- 
ing loose and turning, causing hinge 
to bind. Conn post lock plate (U. S. 
Patent) anchors the post so it cannot 
turn. Insures free working hinge and 
light, positive action. 


BRIDGE KEY PROTECTOR 


Showing Conn’s ramp-like bridge key protec- 
tor on which upper part of bridge key rides so 
that bridge keys cannot be injured in puttin 
clarinet together or taking it apart. Protecte 
by U. S. Patent applied for. 







The new Conn wood clarinets are endorsed by leading artists as 

the finest in the world. Acknowledged to have the most nearly 
erfect clarinet scale ever develeped. If you want the latest and 
est, insist on a Conn. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 112, Conn Bldg. ELKHART, INDIANA 





Get all the facts 
on these amazing 
new clarinets. 
Write us today for 
free book-No 
obligation. 























































GIVE YOURSELF A FAIR START 
BUY A DEPENDABLE FLUTE & PICCOLO 
If the Initial Price is Higher 
So is the Quality— 

Flutes and Piccolos of 
STERLING SILVER—GOLD—PLATINUM 
Made by highly specialized craftsmen 
Expert Repairing All Makes 
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AQevAnss Fi Master Oa 
WaSteeusG> = Conttomen | WM. S. HAYNES, 
iene since 1888 na Cast Founder 
er WM. S. HAYNESICO. 
Est. 1888 


Free Catalog on Request 
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Modern Band Training Series 


affords the utmost in educational benefit to all students 
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PIANO 


In Songful Mood. Twenty-six songs 
of Brahms and Robert Franz, arranged 
for piano solo by Guy Maier. [J. Fischer, 
40 cents each.] Familiar songs such as 
“Widmung,” “Der Schmied,” “Aus mei- 
nen grossen Schmerzen” have been ar- 
ranged simply and effectively as piano 
solos. Both student and teacher will 
enjoy the pianistic and playable quali- 
ties Mr. Maier has put into these ar- 
rangements. Medium grade. — Naomi 
Evans. 

Two Impressions for Pianoforte. By 
Rafael Mertis. (a) “Caricature” (Maurice 
Ravel). [G. Ricordi and Company, 50 
cents each.] A three-page composition 
in impressionistic style requiring ability 
on the part of the performer to create 
mood. (b) “Portrait” (Leopold Go- 
dowsky). Also a three-page composi- 
tion in a style imitative of Godowsky. 
Both compositions of beyond medium 
grade.—Naomi Evans. 


Capriccio. By John B. Fontana. [G. 
Ricordi, 50 cents.] A very attractive 
composition in etude style using diatonic 
figures and chords, each hand receiving 
equal training. About fourth grade dif- 
ficulty—-Naomi Evans. 


The New Czerny. Books I, Introduc- 
tory; II, Primary; III, Elementary. 
Edited by Alec Rowley and Ernest Hay- 
wood. [Sam Fox: pp. 32, 60 cents each 
volume.] Containing from thirty-four 
to sixty pieces progressively arranged 
as to technical difficulties. Easy-to-read 
editions. Grades 1 to 4. 


Lockhart Piano Method. Books I, II, 
III, IV. For individual or class use. 
[Witmark: 75 cents each.] Beginning 
with the five black keys, Mr. Lockhart 
introduces the student to the bass clef 
first then to the treble, identifying the 
notes in the respective clefs as Mr. G 
Flat, etc., and Mrs. G Flat, etc. Thus 
the triad of G flat is immediately formed 
and the student forthwith plays chords 
and little pieces in that key. Although 
new notes are introduced, the key of G 
flat continues until the final pages of 
Book II, wherein F sharp and the white 
keys are presented. Explanatory ma- 
terial is given in fanciful story form as 
though the student were calling at the 
houses of Mr. and Mrs. G Flat, D Flat, 
and so on through the flats and sharps. 
The technical difficulty of the four books 
is about grade 1-2. 


OPERETTAS 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, by 
Jessie L. Gaynor, Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
and Rose Gaynor Barrett. [Clayton F. 
Summy: full vocal score and libretto, 
$1.25. Orchestration on rental.] “For 
Upper Grades and Junior High.” A re- 
issue of a 1926 publication, with libretto 
and stage directions under the same 
cover with«the music. There are indi- 
vidual themes for the special charac- 
ters, solos, etc. Mostly unison singing. 
The production may be either elaborate 
or simple. Time—a full evening. 


Dream Bags, one-act operetta in uni- 
son. Kindergarten. [Willis Music Co.: 
50 cents.] Not seasonal and any num- 
ber of children can participate. Can be 
used in primary grades also. Time of 
performance, about thirty minutes. — 
Ralph Wright. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


G@. Schirmer, Inc., New York. Ar- 
rangements for Accordion Band, by 
Jerome Damonte. (1) Will You Re- 
member (Sweetheart) from “Maytime,” 
by Romberg. (2) On the Road to Man- 
dalay, by Oley Speaks. (3) Allah’s 
Holiday, from “Katinka,” by Friml. (4) 
From a Birch Canoe, by Richard Bender. 
(5) Trees, by Rasbach. These arrange- 
ments are very good but difficult. Con- 
ductor’s score and 6 parts, complete, 
$2.00. Conductor’s score, 75 cents. Parts, 
each 25 cents.—Alonzo Ejidson. 
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The Music Educator’s Basic Method 
for the Cello. Book II, By Nino Mar- 
celli. [Carl Fischer, 75 cents.] Third po- 
sition to seventh position, including the 
intermediate positions from the second- 
and-a-half to the sixth-and-a-half posi- 
tions, excellent fingering, interesting 
pictures and diagrams and adequate ex- 
planations.—Anna Johannsen. 


Grown-Up Beginner’s Violin Book. By 
Maurits Kesnar. [Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, $1.00.] An instruction book for the 
adult student.—Anna Johannsen. 


Finlandia. By Jean Sibelius, Op. 26, 
No. 7, adapted by Henry Sopkin. [Carl 
Fischer: Set “A’—Score and set of 
parts, $5.00; Set “B’—Score, set of parts 
and extra string, $7.00; Set “C’’—Score, 
set of parts and extra strings, $8.50; 
conductor’s score, $2.25; extra parts, 25 
cents.]—Anna Johannsen. 


Concerto in E Minor for Violin. By 
Pietro Nardini, arranged for violin and 
pianoforte by Wilfred Ridgway. [Novello 
and Company, London, $1.50.] Anna 
Johannsen. 





Tango in D. By I. Albeniz, transcribed 
by Charles Roberts. [Carl Fischer: small 
orchestra, 85 cents; full orchestra, $1.25; 
piano conductor, 25 cents; other parts, 
15 cents.]J—Anna Johannsen. 


Sonatina in G@ Major. By Ludwig Van 
Beethoven, arranged by Henry Sopkin. 
[Carl Fischer: small orchestra $1.05; full 
orchestra $1.50; concert editions—Set A, 
$2.25; Set B, $4.20; Set C, $5.30.J]—Anna 
Johannsen. 


March from the Opera Tannhiuser. 
By Richard Wagner, revision and adap- 
tation by Alfred Hertz. [Carl Fischer: 
Set “A’—Score and one set of parts, 
$5.75; Set “B’—Score, set of parts and 
extra strings, $7.25; Set “C’’—Score, set 
of parts and extra strings, $8.50; con- 
ductor’s score, $2.50; extra parts, 25 
cents.] A truly authentic arrangement. 

—Anna Johannsen. 


Fox Classical Gems for Orchestra. 
Vol. 2. Selected and orchestrated by 
Bruno Reibold, fingered and bowed by 
Henry Sopkin. [Sam Fox: piano-con- 
ductor, $1.00; all other parts, 50 cents.] 

—Anna Johannsen 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. Method 
for Piano Accordion, by Billotti-Spitzer. 
“An elementary method systematically 
graded.” $1.25.—Alonzo BEidson. 


Merle Isaac String Class Method. 
Book One. By Merle Isaac. [M. M. 
Cole: pp. 64, parts 75 cents; piano ac- 
companiment with score, $1.25.] For 
teaching instruments separately or in 
combination, students individually or in 
classes. Beginning with the first essen- 
tials of stringed instrument playing, 
the books progress from easy unison 
pieces to four-part ensembles, the tech- 
nical problems of which are always pre- 
sented in unison exercises. The books 
hold to first position throughout. 


Clarinet Classics. Volume 3. Selected 
and revised by Rosario Mazzeo. [Cundy- 
Bettoney: complete, $3.50; solo part, 
$1.50; piano part, $2.50.] Nine num- 
bers for solo B-flat clarinet: Concerto, 
Fantasie, Allegretto, Etude, Impromptu, 
etc., by Mann, Gaubert, Goedicke, Cav- 
allini, Sobeck, and others. Diversified 
concert material. Medium to difficult. 
Mr. Mazzeo is clarinetist in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


The Labate Oboe Repertoire. Book 
One. By Bruno Labate. [Witmark: 
complete, 75 cents; piano part, 50 cents; 
oboe, 35 cents.] Twelve numbers: 
Solveig’s Song, Largo by Dvorak, War- 
um? by Schumann, Siciliano by Bach, 
Song of India by Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Andante from MHaydn’s “Oboe Con- 
certo,” and other numbers. Medium. 
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-- - WHERE THE WORLD 
JOINS HANDS WITH CHICAGO 


This, “The World’s Greatest Ho- 
tel,” provides an adventure in 
distinguished living. 

Strategically situated on Mich- 
igan Boulevard, overlooking Lake 
Michigan, it is readily accessible 
to the business district and to the 
wealth of attractions—industrial, 
cultural, educational, and enter- 
tainment—for which Chicago is 
renowned. 

Gay, airy rooms, many of them 
air-conditioned, and all with 
baths; sumptuous appointments; 
a very personal service; a memo- 


rable cuisine, served in five res- 
taurants; excellent entertainment 
features: all these are available at 
the Stevens, designed to suit any 
budget. 

The whole organization is ani- 
mated by that eager vitality so 
typical of Chicago. 

For relaxation, for pleasure, for 
sightseeing, for business—there’s 
nothing quite comparable to the 
Stevens. It would be difficult to 
imagine a convenience not to be 
found here... or a warmer and 
more sincere welcome. 


THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 
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NEW BRASS QUINTETS: 


By Albert D. Schmutz 
* Prelude and Gavotte. .2.00 


Instrumentation: Two Bb Trumpets, Horn 
in F, Trombone, E> or BBh Tuba (or 
optional Baritone). 


OR Bs cv cccccess 2.25 
Instrumentation: Two Bb Trumpets, Horn 
in F, Baritone, Trombone. 

“Excellent material, not only for con- 
test use but for public performance.”’"— 
Irving Tallmadge. 

A full score including piano reduction 

is furnished with each composition. 

On the National Competition list for 
1939—Grade IV 


NEW RECORDER METHOD | 


By Margaret Midelfort 
* RECORDER TUNES AND 
HOW TO PLAY THEM 
SOPRANO RECORDER IN C 

Book I, 35c Book Il, 35c 
The most practical method yet pub- 
lished for classroom instruction—may 
be used as early as second or third 
grades and whether or not the pupils 
have had previous note reading ex- 
perience. 

With chapters on the history and care 
of the recorder, fingering for Bakelite 
and Wooden instruments and detailed 
teaching procedures. 


Any of the above music sent 
“On Approval” 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
19 West 44 St., New York 
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—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
ment right fromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 
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Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Cornet 
solos. Miniature Concert Repertoire, in 
three series, by Edwin Franko Goldman. 
Each solo with instructive comment by 
the composer. Series 1l—very easy, 
range C to D: (1) A Prayer; (2) An Old 
Story; (3) Evening Song; (4) Joyous 
Youth; (5) Sunset, 50 cents. Series 2— 


easy, with a range of C to G: (1) In 
the Clouds, Waltz; (2) Mars, Polka 
Petite; (3) Love Thoughts, Waltz; 


(4) Among the Stars, Waltz; (5) Mer- 
cury, Caprice; (6) Country Dance; 50, 
60 and 75 cents. Series 3—medium, 
range B to G and A: (1) Jupiter, Polka 
Petite; (2) The Rainbow, Gavotte; 
(3) Venus, Polka; (4) Espanita, Tango; 
(5) Moonlight, Serenade, 50 and 60 
cents.—Joseph E. Skornicka. 


Spanish march by Jose 
Franco. [Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin: 
complete, $5.00; conductor’s part, 75 
cents; Bflat clarinet, 50 cents; other 
parts, 35 cents.] Medium. 


Aguerc. 


Fox Concert Program Folio, Number 
2. Ten original compositions, arranged 
by J. S. Zamecnik and Floyd St. Clair. 
[Sam Fox: conductor’s score, $2; instru- 
mental parts, 50 cents each.] Published 
for full instrumentation. A variety col- 
lection which will be of special value 
where programs are played often, and 
which require interesting, light program 
material.—Joseph E. Skornicka. 


Scherzino. By H. Scholtz, transcribed 
for string septet by Klickmann. [A BC 
Standard: complete, $1.00; score, 35 
cents; parts, 15 cents.] Medium. 


Marche and Scherzo, from “Love of 
the Three Oranges.” Symphonic Suite 
by Prokofieff. [Boosey, Hawkes, Bel- 
win.] Difficult. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Cornet 
solos. Walter M. Smith Arrangements. 
(1) My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, by 
Saint-Saens, 75 cents. (2) Largo, by 
Handel. In fine keys for the cornet with 
splendid accompaniments. 50 cents. 


Prayer, from the opera “A Night in 
Granada.” By Kreutzer, transcribed for 
string quartet by Klickmann. [A BC 
Standard: complete, 75 cents; score, 25 
cents; parts, 15 cents.] Also contains 
Andante Religioso from the “Fourth 
Organ Sonata” by Mendelssohn. Me- 
dium. 


Spanish Comedy. Overture by Keler 
Bela, arranged by Aubrey Winter. 
[Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin: complete, 
$7.50; conductor’s part, $1.00; other 
parts, 65 cents.) Medium difficult to 


difficult. 

Bells Across the Meadows. By Ketel- 
bey. Arranged by Dan Godfrey. 
[Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin: complete, 


$5.00; conductor’s part, 75 cents; other 
parts, 50 cents.] Medium. 


Phaon. By Harold M. Johnson. ([C. 
Fischer.] Medium to medium difficult. 
Cadenza for viola. 


Alouette. March by Edwin Franko 
Goldman. [C. Fischer: standard band, 
75 cents; symphonic, $1.50; conductor’s 
part, 20 cents; separate parts, 10 cents 
each.] Medium. 


Prince and Jester, Overture. By Otis 
Taylor, arranged by Cheyette-Roberts. 
[C. Fischer: standard band, $2.00; sym- 
phonic, $3.50; conductor’s part, 30 cents; 
separate parts, 20 cents each.] Medium. 


Carl FPischer, Inc., New York. Cornet 
solos. Miniature Concert Repertoire, 
three easy solos for the beginner with 
a range of C to D. Interesting accom- 
paniments. (1) Autumn, by Al Pinard, 
40 cents. (2) Gondola Song, by Fitzen- 
hagen, 50 cents. (3) A Little Story, by 
Aletter, 40 cents.—Joseph E. Skornicka. 


2611 INDIANA AVE. 
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Montana Music Educators Association 


CuHarLes R. Cutts 
President, M. M. E. A., Billings, Montana 





F" ABouT ten years prior to 1932 an 
annual music meet was held in Mon- 
This meet included vocal and in- 


tana. 
strumental solos, ensembles and large 
groups. All directors and supervisors 


who had students entered in the meet 
automatically became members of the 
Montana Interscholastic Music Meet 
Association. Each student paid a fee 
for each event he entered. Any financial 
deficit was made up by the host town. 
A maximum of thirty students from any 
one school was housed and fed by the 
host town. After 1931 this burden be- 
came too heavy for any town in the state 
to handle, especially with the depression 
finally reaching us. Consequently no 
more music meets were held and the 
Montana Interscholastic Music Meet 
Association became an organization of 
the past. 

In its place, a short time later, Roy 
Freeburg, then of the University of Mon- 
tana music faculty, Marguerite V. Hood, 
then State Supervisor of Music, and 
Thelma Heaton, Supervisor of Music of 
the Great Falls, Montana, Public Schools, 
were able to start an all-state orchestra. 
This organization met in Great Falls and 
played before the district meeting of the 
Montana Education Association and was 
so well received that it was repeated each 
year. Later an all-state chorus and still 
later an all-state band were formed, play- 
ing for various districts of the Montana 
Education Association in annual conven- 
tion. No closely knit organization of 
teachers and supervisors was formed, 
however, as the detail work was handled 
so efficiently in the office of the erst- 
while state supervisor of music, Miss 
Hood. Now it seems that the all-state 
groups have served their purposes, the 
trend being toward festivals. 

For several years an invitational band 
festival has been held in Havre, Mon- 
tana, which some twenty or thirty bands 
attend. No attempt is made to classify 
or rate the bands at this festival. An- 
other festival of several years’ standing 
is the one held in Glendive. Montana, 
each spring for the eastern part of the 
state. This festival is more general and 
is not limited to bands. Harlowton and 
Bozeman have held festivals the past two 
years. Last year Billings and Kalispell 
held the first competition-festivals in the 
state, where each organization was clas- 
sified and rated according to the national 
plan, with the exception that the rating 
for each organization was turned over to 
the director of that organization for 
whatever publicity he wished to allow. 

Still no organization was formed. A 
few years ago an attempt was made to 
form a state bandmasters association. In 
the Montana Education Association each 
district has its music section which is 
limited in function to that district only. 
Consequently, as the need became more 
apparent, and in order to get some ac- 
tion under way, an invitation was issued 
to all the music educators in the state to 
attend the district meeting of the Mon- 
tana Education Association held in Bill- 
ings, October 27-29, 1938, for the pur- 
pose of forming a statewide music edu- 
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cation association. This meeting was 
held Friday noon, October 28, at which 
time the Montana Music Educators As- 
sociation was formed for the general 
purpose of carrying on and improving 
school music activities in the state. It 
was felt this could be best accomplished 
by n.eans of (1) holding an annual meet- 
ing at the time of the Montana Educa- 
tion Association district conventions in 
conjunction with the M. E. A. district 
meeting convening in the most central 
location. This annual meeting would be 
of a clinic nature, and various methods 
and materials could be discussed; (2) 
affiliating with and promoting affairs of 
the Northwest Music Educators Confer- 
ence and the Music Educators National 
Conference, since through the Music 
Educators Conferences the greatest 
developments have been and will continue 
to be brought about in music education, 
and (3) coordinating and improving the 
music activities of and our affiliation 
with the Montana Education Association. 

The Montana Music Educators Asso- 
ciation voted to adopt the optional $2.00- 
$4.00 rate of membership dues covering 
partial or complete membership in the 
Northwest and National Music Educa- 
tors Conferences. Each membership, 
whether partial or complete, will carry 
with it a subscription to the Music Ep- 
UCATORS JOURNAL. 


Officers elected were: Charles R. 
Cutts, Billings, President; Eleanore A. 
Tenner, Butte, Vice-President for the 
Southwest District; Stanley M. Teel, 
Missoula, Vice-President for the North- 
west District; Maro Butchart, Stanford, 
Vice-President for the North Central 
District; Mrs. Oliver Phillips, Richey, 
Vice-President for the Northeast Dis- 
trict; Frederick Bruggeman, Baker, Vice- 
President for the Eastern District and 
Mrs. Thelma A. Forster, Malta, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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competitive program, as a means of stim- 
ulating educational growth has been quite 
definitely abandoned. The whole pro- 
cedure was considered by teachers of 
academic subjects to be too straining and 
too disruptive of real educational en- 
deavors. We know, of course, what hap- 
pens when educational endeavors become 
competitive. The emphasis is put on 
winning and soon the normal educational 
operations of scores of schools are dis- 
rupted in order to give a group of com- 
peting students an opportunity to receive 
a special intensive training in very limited 
assignments. 

Many of the school administrators of 
the state have been writing me for several 
years to see if it may not be possible to 
get a better control and direction of the 
music as well as all other interscholastic 
competitive events. They feel that these 
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events follow too much the patterns of 
those sponsored by a variety of non- 
school-controlled music organizations, 
that there are too many of them for 
schools to participate in, and that the 
beneficial educational outcomes in nowise 
compensate for what is done to the total 
school program. I have right now a 
letter on my desk in which a school ad- 
ministrator, whose institution is not af- 
fected in its educational program by the 
competitive activities, urges me for the 
sake of general educational improvement 
to cause to be made a survey of this 
entire state program of interscholastic 
events. Just yesterday afternoon another 
such letter came to my desk, and within 
the next several months I expect to re- 
ceive still more. 

Educationally, I feel you will be doing 
a great thing when you rule out more 
and more the music contest idea. When, 
at least your state meeting will become 
a gathering of students to hear good 
music; to listen to criticisms of per- 
formances by various musical experts; to 
become acquainted with what other 


schools are doing in music, and to com- 
pare these performances with that of 
their own schools, all with the sympa- 
thetic direction and assistance of leaders 
in music education, I think, then your 
music meetings will become great educa- 
tional music festivals. When the element 
of competition and of winning over others 
is put far into the background, when the 
factor of helpfulness, that is, learning 
from other groups and in turn contribut- 
ing to the success of other schools, be- 
comes the chief characteristic of your 
meetings, you will stimulate through your 
meetings a real musical development. 
And that is what you, who are leaders in 
the profession, are striving to achieve. 

After all, what you and I want more 
than any other thing is the development 
of the individual boys and girls entrusted 
to us as teachers and educators. If we 
can make them understand, enjoy and use 
music in ever better, more refined and 
more intelligent ways in the many situa- 
tions of life where music functions ade- 
quately, we shall feel that our efforts have 
met with success. 
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in a lifetime. Then he gave modula- 
tions, then chromatically altered chords, 
or as many of them as he wished to pre- 
sent, and finally some of the non-har- 
monic tones. There was extremely 
logical organization according to subject 
matter, and each subject was thoroughly 
treated before the next one was broached. 
But it was far from psychologic. Despite 
this fact, almost all texts have followed 
the same plan ever since. Some even 
added a study of the physics of sound, 
before the student actually used anything, 
or wrote a note. Or, in their desire to be 
complete, they have even presented the 
chromatic scale along with the other 
scales, and discussed its form, in the first 
few pages of the book—then never used 
it until the end of the book. Would the 
first chapters of such a text offer any- 
thing at all to the Forgotten Music 
Student? (Really, ought any student to 
have to plow his way through it?) 
There is still another point, and it is 
vital. Practically all harmony texts pre- 
sent the work only and entirely in strict, 
four-voiced vocal writing. Let us grant 
that the mastery of this material is im- 
perative for composers. Then let us con- 
sider how often, or rather how rarely, 
any composer actually writes this way in 
real compositions. Moreover, in such a 
text, every chord, every beat, or even 
fraction of a beat, has to be different 
from its neighbors. When our Forgotten 
Music Student has completed such a 
course he only finds, to his bitter dis- 
appointment, that his laboriously acquired 
knowledge is as far removed from his 


actual music as are the two banks of the 
Grand Canyon from each other. The idea 
that one harmony may persist for a whole 
measure, or even several or many meas- 
ures, is utterly unsuspected by such stu- 
dents. Have they not been told, repeatedly 
and emphatically, that every melody tone, 
or every bass tone, must receive a dif- 
ferent chord from its predecessor, and 
especially that no harmony should ever 
be carried over the bar line! I recall 
the amazement of some college students, 
who had completed the regular harmony 
course in their conservatory, when they 
discovered that one harmony persists for 
seven measures in the lovely Andante 
from Tschaikowsky’s String Quartet, 
Op. 11. What does such a course offer 
the Forgotten Music Student? Why 
must any student, even or especially if 
he is to become a world famous com- 
poser, have to study such a course? 

Such a survey course as I urge upon 
you could be organized’ to recite twice a 
week for one school year, and cover the 
whole field, with time left to clinch it 
by analysis of an entire composition or 
two at the end of the year. Would this 
not be a wonderful thing for the Forgot- 
ten Music Student? Would it be any 
less wonderful as a preparatory course 
for the prospective composer, who later 
could elect the constructive course as a 
second year’s work, with a_ splendidly 
firm foundation and a really broad view 
of the whole field already acquired! 





1 Elementary Harmony by Analysis, a Survey 
Course for Instrumentalists and Vocalists. 
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eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 








MOooNLIGHT SONATA, the motion picture 
featuring Ignace Jan Paderewski, enjoyed 
an unprecedented run in Boston, a city for 
which the great Polish pianist developed 
a particular fondness during his many 
appearances there with the Symphony 
Orchestra. This fondness was manifested 
some years ago by the establishment of 
“The Pcdere:wski Fund,” of which the 
late Henry Higginson, founder of the 
Boston Symphony, was a trustee. The 
object was to encourage American com- 
posers. 

A story is told of a bit of repartee 
which passed between Paderewski and 
his sincere Boston admirer and friend, 
George W. Stewart. Stewart topped a 
remarkable career by being appointed 
the sole music commissioner of two 
World’s Fairs, those of St. Louis in 1904, 
and San Francisco in 1915. “At a ban- 
quet given to Paderewski in San Fran- 
cisco,” goes the story, recently printed 
in the Boston Transcript, “Stewart was 
seated between Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski, 
and the following conversation took 
place: 


“Tet me see,’ exclaimed Paderewski 
to Stewart, ‘didn’t you once play in the 
Boston Symphony?’ 

“ Ves,’ answered Stewart, ‘I played 
trombone during the first ten years of the 
orchestra.’ 


“Well, that’s strange,’ said Paderew- 
ski, ‘I also played trombone in the 
Polish army.’ 


“Too bad,’ said Stewart, ‘if you had 
stuck to the trombone you might have 
made a reputation for yourself.’” 


¢ tf 


JourNALIST PAut Harrison gives us 
Irvin Cobb’s off-hand description of a 
certain male Hollywood star: “He has 
all the crisp vigor of a man who has 
been drowned in lukewarm water for 
about eight days.” 
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AMONG THE oppITIES of Christmas ad- 
vertising was discovered an intriguing 
essay on the desirability of presenting 
the men on one’s list with a Pound of 
Soap. Wrapped in cellophane, this del- 
icate gift was suggested to be “most ex- 
citing” in Rese Geranium or Verbena 
scent. Wrote the advertiser: “If you 
are finding the men on your Christmas 
list a little baffling, and are tired of the 
conventional shirt and tie combination 
. . . use your imagination and try out 
a gift that they’d never think of buying 
for themselves.” 


What, gentlemen! Never? 
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AN EMINENT WRITER who is also a 
teacher of English in one of our great 
universities explains to his students who 
aspire to success in the field of drama 
that one of the secrets of good play-writ- 
ing is to “make ’em laugh, make ’em cry, 
make ’em wait.” Sounds as easy as 
whipping up an omelet, but failure is 
sometimes accompanied by eggs of another 
color—or should we say odor? 
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MucH Is SAID regarding the value of 
radio from the educational and cultural 
standpoint. Exposing the _ untutored 
masses to the best music, for example, is 
expected to raise their musical tastes to 
a higher level. The benefits of radio in 
music education are diversified indeed. 
As someone lately put it, “One thing 
the radio has taught the public, in case 
any of its listeners have occasion to at- 
tend a concert in a hall: you are not 
supposed to applaud between the move- 
ments of a symphony; you merely 


cough.” + 


THE WIDESPREAD REPUTATION of such 
commentators upon the human scene as 
Walter Winchell, Westbrook Pegler, 
Dorothy Thompson, the late O. O. Mc- 
Intyre, and others, obviously casts an 
excess of glamour over the entire fra- 
ternity. Out of this present-day exagger- 
ation of popularity, the columnist some- 
times gets more than he deserves from 
the man-in-the-street, as in the instance 
offered recently by a humorous writer: 


Guide in Trafalgar Square: “Have 
you seen Nelson’s Column?” 
American Visitor: “No. 

does he write for?” 
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So FAR AS MEMORY SERVES, records of 
the great leaders of history who have 
appeared through the ages to guide man- 
kind toward the highest and purest de- 
velopment are strangely lacking in mem- 
tion of music as a vital factor in the lives 
of these mentors. 

Intensive research might reveal that 
such an impression is not justifiable, yet 
the feeling persists that documents pur- 
porting to deal with the human side of 
Moses, Jesus, Socrates, Mahomet and 
others, fail to connect them with the art 
of music. Perhaps this is inevitable, due 
to the necessarily utter preoccupation of 
these men with a spiritual mission which 
must be accomplished in the brief course 
of a mortal span. 

In a cursory reading of W. R. Van 
Buskirk’s volume, “Saviors of Mankind”, 
for example, one discovers no reference 
to musical ability on the part of any of 
his subjects, with the sole exception of 
Confucius, who is reported to have played 
upon the “musical stone” in a certain 
house where he was stopping. And for 
that small demonstration he was belittled 
by a passerby who halted to listen, “no 
doubt thinking,” the author remarks, “that 
this was quite a comedown for a man 
who had been magistrate of a city and 
who had introduced such famous re- 
forms” ! 

We are familiar with the fact that 
music, particularly instrumental music, 
has not always been considered com- 
patible with a religious life. In fact, love 
of the joyous arts cannot be said to be 
encouraged even in modern times by cer- 
tain sects. Therefore it is not surprising 
that music is not mentioned in connection 
with the saviors of the human race. 

Author Van Buskirk, nevertheless, in 
his account of that lesser-known but im- 
portant Egyptian leader, Aakhnaton, 
shows his understanding of the part 


What paper 


played by the arts in the destiny of man: 

“Aakhnaton came to the throne,” says 
Van Buskirk, when Egyptian arms had 
secured the greatest empire Egypt was 
ever to possess. Egyptian architects had 
filled the Nile valley with the most splen- 
did palaces, temples, obelisks, and tombs. 
All the wealth of the world flowed into 
the valley . . . There was a powerful 
spirit of reform abroad in the land, espe- 
cially among the architects and artists 
and sculptors. They are the surest 
barometers of an age ... Aakhnaton could 
not help knowing his time. He was a 
youth, and of his time... 

“The close association of religion and 
art in Egypt, and in all lands of that 
age, for that matter, made religious and 
artistic revolution one and the same move- 
ment. Art naturally reflects the religious 
customs .. . Thus a reform in either art 
or morals required a modification of the 
popular religion .. .” 
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NEws REPoRTS have it that Chicago now 
includes the Lambeth Walk and the Shag 
in its school curriculum. Dancing instruc- 
tion is to be given in high schools through- 
out the city. Beginners will be taught 
fundamentals of the dancing art, while 
advanced dancers will receive schooling 
in the more intricate dances, such as the 
above-mentioned and others. 

It is stated that the president of the 
Chicago Musicians Union endorses the 
plan heartily, and promises special rates 
on the dance bands used. 

Shades of Ralph Waldo Emerson! Did 
he realize its far-reaching implications 
when he said: “Education should be as 
broad as a man”? 
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A SURVEY CONDUCTED at an eastern col- 
lege for women reveals that 26 per cent 
of the Senior class would rather have 
Benvenuto Cellini for a husband than 
James Roosevelt, Edsel Ford, General 
Pershing, Shelley or Nijinsky, disregard- 
ing present age or marital status. 

These seniors would also, 2 to 1, prefer 
to waltz in crinoline than shag in 
“sharpie” (whatever that means) clothes, 
and would choose Paris, Tahiti or Capri 
over Chicago, Detroit or Brooklyn as a 
home. 

One’s inference from all this is that 
Romance is still hearty and hale despite 
the Iron Age, and that it takes more than 
a Diesel engine to obliterate the lure of 
a Great Lover in any age. 
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IN THE LIGHT of what has gone be- 
fore, it is incredible that women’s head- 
gear could find a new low, but milady, 
ever resourceful along that line, has man- 
aged it. Hats, it appears, could be and 
are funnier, although one was convinced 
that the ultimate had been achieved. 

Fashion this season has pushed ma- 
dame’s hair upward and onward out of 
her neck where it had nestled in a curly 
mop for the past half-decade, and in the 
ascent has prodded her hat forward to 
the extent that it now rests practically 
on the chin. If not equipped with 
sturdy brakes, where next, little hat? 
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The Music Education Exhtbitors 1939 Circuit 


5 OF us who are engaged in the music business will be 
presented with a unique opportunity this spring —one which 
is entirely without parallel in the rest of the business world. 
Other forms of business do, indeed, provide for exhibits of their 
varied goods before conventions of professional and business 
people. But it is doubtful if any of them have the same ad- 
vantages of location, timing and attendance enjoyed by our 
Music Education Exhibitors Association in the series of exhibits 
which are being planned in connection with the Six Sectional 
Music Educators Conferences this spring. 

Beginning with the Southern Conference in Louisville on 
March 5, 1939, these important conventions will make a com- 
plete circuit of the country. The meetings will occur in 
chronological order with convenient intervals for traveling from 
one meeting to the next. 

Since the circuit begins in Louisville, then moves to Boston, and 
thence to Detroit, Tacoma, Long Beach and San Antonio, some 
of our Eastern members may observe that it will be necessary 
for them to make a trip to Kentucky and back home again 
before starting on their round trip to the other Conferences. 
However, the East has been particularly favored in the timing of 
past Sectional Conferences, while our Western and Mid-West- 
ern members have been at a slight disadvantage. Turn about 


is fair play. Many of our business firms are much nearer 
Louisville than the East Coast. Thus, the Southern Conference 
offers a logical starting point this time. 


As our plans progress, what formerly appeared as difficult 
problems have gradually disappeared. For example, the North- 
west Conference ends on April 1 and the California-Western 
meeting begins on April 2. At first glance, it seems as though 
we shall have to do a marvelous quick-change act between the 
two. But as the result of excellent codperation on the part of 
Conference officers, exhibit chairmen, and the hotels and rail- 
roads, we have made some special arrangements that will whisk 
the whole iot of us, bag and baggage—including exhibit equip- 
ment—from Tacoma to Long Beach, in record time and with 
hours to spare for setting up our displays. 


These and other provisions make it possible for nearly every- 
one to take advantage of the economical round trip railroad 
rates. Consequently, we are telling our members—especially 
those who do a nation-wide business—that there is no excuse 
for them not to take in the complete circuit. Our campaign 
has been to encourage exhibitors to attend not one or two—but 
all of the Conferences. Early reports indicate that 1939 will 
be a banner year in this respect. 
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